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the Bell System are now on a high- 

speed basis. This holds whether the call 
is from New Orleans to Boston or from 
New York to Oyster Bay. 

Even if it is a long call, the operator 
in many cases now asks you to hold the 
telephone while the call is put through. 

Calls from one town to another used 
to be handled by one operator taking your 
order and giving it to another group of 
operators to put through. You now give 
your call direct to the operators who put 
it through—and put it through fast 
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while you are on the line. The 
average time for handling all toll 
and long distance calls in the Bell 
System was further materially reduced 
in 1928. 
A high-speed service to all parts of the. 
country—calls from one town to another 
as swift, clear and easy as local calls— 
that is the aim of the Bell System. 
This is one of the many improvements 
in methods and appliances which are con- 
stantly being introduced to give high- 


speed telephone service. Better and better ' 


telephone service at the lowest cost is ever 
the goal of the Bell System. 
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Nationalism Aflame Throughout 
The World 


By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


AUTHOR OF The Restless Pacific 


T is one of the paradoxes of history 

that the man who gave practical 

form to the modern spirit of inter- 

nationalism did more than any one 

else to strengthen the forces of na- 
tionalism throughout the world. Wood- 
row Wilson induced the European diplo- 
mats to accept the League of Nations. 
But before doing this he offered the world 
a phrase which gave nationalism new life 
—‘self-determination.” As the League 
has grown it has fed the national pride 
of Europe’s new nations. In Asia, self- 
determination, fostered by the notorious 
Third International of Bolshevist Russia, 
has pointed the way to the creation of 
group consciousness such as never before 
existed. Throughout the British Empire 
this same sentiment has resulted in home 
rule movements, in the virtual indepen- 
dence of Ireland and in the establish- 
ment of the Dominions as nations in all 
but form. Throughout Latin America 
nationalism has grown more intense with 
each effort to bring about a pooling of 
interests. Even in the United States 
the invocations of the internationalists 
have stiffened the tendency toward inde- 
pendent action. American nationalism 
has never been so strong. From ocean 


to ocean and from the Great Lakes to 
the Rio Grande, America’s 120 millions 
are more than ever conscious of their 
Americanism and more than ever confi- 
dent of their national future. 

The World War, of course, intensified 
nationalism. Not only was patriotism 
artificially stimulated by propaganda, 
but it was made more enduring by the 
countless personal sacrifices in the na- 
tional cause. The fervor of loyalty was 
stimulated by emotional appeals to the 
nation’s past glory and to its future 
greatness when victory was achieved. 
The field was thus ripe for the sowing 
of the seeds of self-determination. In 
its name—or rather in the name of na- 
tional aspirations—Central Europe split 
into pieces, Some of these formed new 
States, others joined forces with those 
already existing. In the Balkans bitter 
quarrels about racial and national bound- 
aries flared up and are still hot. Every- 
where the appeal was to the great past 
of small peoples. 

A similar reaction had occurred in 
Europe a hundred years previously. 
The French Revolution had given a fresh 
impetus to national consciousness and 
ambitions. By another curious paradox, 
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the efforts to transcend national lines 
and create a European empire had had 
much the same reaction as the modern 
effort to unite the nations in a league— 
it was followed by a virulent recru- 
descence of nationalism. Napoleon, like 
Woodrow Wilson, wishing to unite Eu- 
rope, helped keep it disjointed. 


Wuat Is NATIONALISM? 


Nationalism, as we know it today, is 
of comparatively recent origin. Before 
the Middle Ages it scarcely existed. In 
Spain it gained force with the rise of 
the Spanish-American empire in the six- 
teenth century. Elsewhere in Europe 
the tendency to form solid, intensely 
patriotic groups likewise took root. Eliz- 
abeth’s England was already keenly na- 
tionalistic. France and Holland of the 
early seventeenth century were acutely 
nation-conscious. But in Central and 
Eastern Europe peoples of the same or 
different languages and traditions for 
centuries continued to pay allegiance to 
a reigning house or formed a league 
with other petty States. The modern 
nations of Germany and Italy did not 
take shape until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The resurgence of Po- 
lish, Hungarian, Czech, Rumanian, Serb- 
ian and other nationalist tendencies 
gathered force during the last half of 
the same century, largely as a reaction 
to dynastic efforts to bind them more 
solidly together into larger units. Since 
the World War the newer States of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe have become 
more self-centred than ever. The 
achievement of independence has inten- 
sified national pride and race hatreds. 

Nationalism is the sense of oneness of 
a people bound together by common tra- 
ditions and customs, and by loyalty to 
a common past. A single language helps 
to strengthen the spiritual ties which 
history has created and which are rein- 
forced by economic interests and by the 
machinery of government. In most cases 
there .are geographical as well as lin- 
guistic and cultural frontiers of nation- 
alism. But the strength of nationalism 
lies in the sense of group kinship. Eco- 
nomic power may coincide with national 
aspirations. Government may strengthen 
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the machinery for concerted action in 
behalf of the group. But without the 
community spirit, without the pride of 
patriotism, without the consciousness of 
a common heritage and the dream of a 
common future, the group lacks that 
dynamic unity which is the mainspring 
of national and international growth 
today. 

The term “nationalism” has been badly 
abused, sometimes through ignorance 
and sometimes with a desire to mislead. 
This is particularly true when it has 
been applied to the Oriental world. The 
ready confusion that exists in the inter- 
change of such labels as “nation,” 
“race,” “people” and “country” has been 
further enhancei by the careless inter- 
jection of the word “nationalism” into 
the picture. Our Western concept of a 
nation as a closely knit, politically organ- 
ized, unified greup has misled us when 
we havc applied it to China or India 
or the Philippines. We have tended to 
ignore the differences of language, relig- 
ion, custom and tradition which sepa- 
rate the people of India and which sv 
long divided the Chinese among them- 
selves. Indian “nationalism” is nation- 
wide only in so far as it represents a 
common dislike of the English overlords. 
It is not parallel to the dynamic force 
which today unites the Americans into 
a solid unit. Chinese nationalism is even 
more complex, representing anti-for- 
eignism, anti-reactionism, anti-feudalism. 
Underneath it is a consciousness of the 
need for a growing loyalty to the larger 
unit of the Chinese race, rather than to 
the local units which have heretofore 
held the patriotic devotion of the Chinese. 

But as the art of stimulating nation- 
alism by propaganda is much more 
highly developed today than it was two 
decades ago, it is logical to expect that 
its growth in modern Asia will be more 
rapid than it was in Europe. External 
as well as internal forces have an inter- 
est in strengthening nationalism in Asia. 
The tendency toward self-determination 
not only flatters group pride, but is use- 
ful to the one great modern empire 
which has consistently preached inter- 
nationalism. Soviet Russia has for a 
decade been demanding internationalism, 
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Brown Bros. 


SIMON BOLIVAR (1783-1830) 


The hero of South American nationalism, 
who helped Peru, Bolivia and Colombia 
to gain independence 


aut the same time that she has done all 
in her power to rouse the nationalist 
sentiments of the subject peoples in 
Asia. In India, in China, in the Dutch 
East Indies, her agents have skillfully 
combined anti-foreignism with local pa- 
triotism. They have realized that the 
breaking up of Asia, rather than the 
unification of Asia, constitutes the real 
threat to Western Europe in general 
and to Great Britain in particular. 
Hence they have done all in their power 
co stimulate the forces of dissension as 
part of their campaign against the “cap- 
italist” nations of Europe. 


NATIONALIST TRENDS IN EUROPE AND ASIA 
As a result of the World War eight 


new nations were born in Europe and 


The new na- 


three were much enlarged. 
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are Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Ireland. The three enlarged 
nations are Rumania, Yugoslavia (for- 
merly known only as Serbia) and Greece. 

Unfortunately the boundaries of these 
nations have caused troubles from the 
beginning, not only because of the enthu- 
siastic claims for territory on the part 
of those concerned, but because, espe- 
cially in Central and Eastern Europe, 
the efforts to lay down linguistic bound- 
aries were hampered by the crazy-quilt 
distribution of racial groups in adjacent 
villages within a few miles of each 
other. As a result the new Rumania 
has many Hungarians and Germans 
within its borders. Yugoslavia has Hun- 
garians, Italians and Germans, together 
with Croats, Slovenes and Serbs. Hun- 
garian troubles are not so much because 
of alien racial groups within Hungarian 
borders as because of the three million 
Hungarians living outside its borders. 
The problem of racial minorities, which 
affects nearly all the new nations, is 
essentially a problem of nationalism. 
The alien groups are supported by their 
national and linguistic kinsmen in their 
agitations for greater freedom for them- 
selves. While the League of Nations has 
taken cognizance of the problem of mi- 
norities, it has not been able to assuage, 
the violent nationalist sentiments which 
color its every aspect. 

Another manifestation of European 
nationalism may be seen in the activities 
of Europe’s dictators. Mussolini in 
Italy, Primo de Rivera in Spain and 
King Alexander in Yugoslavia are apos- 
tles of intense nationalism. Mussolini 
at one stage of his career toyed with the 
idea that modern Italy was the heir of 
the Roman Empire. He has consistently 
preached an almost Prussian form of 
Italian nationalism. By stimulating the 
national pride of the Italian people he 
has been able to enlist their patriotism 
in support of important reforms. He 
has brought about a degree of coopera- 
between the citizen and the State 
which is rarely achieved save in times 
of war. 


tions 


tion 


The slogan of self-determination has 
wrought great changes in the Near East. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH (1802-1894) 


Hungarian patriot, who led the revolt against Aus- 


tria in 1848 


Under the impetus of the new national- 
ism Turkey not only has thrown off the 
yoke of European special privileges, but 
has broken away from the influence of 
the Mohammedan church. The success 
of the new Turks in defying the Euro- 
pean powers at the conference at Lau- 
sanne in 1923 and in withdrawing the 
privileges of extraterritoriality so long 
enjoyed by foreigners in Turkey, not 
only acted as a fillip to Turkish nation- 
alism, but stimulated the independence 
movement throughout all Asia. Even 
the Chinese Nationalists have visited 
Turkey to learn the secret of success of 
Turkish nationalism. 

One of the corollaries of this is the 
revival with new vigor of the Egyptian 


demands for complete in- 
dependence from British 
supervision. In the man- 
dated territories of Asia 
Minor the movement has 
taken the form of increased 
demands for participation 
in the government by the 
native peoples. Even Pales- 
tine has witnessed the curi- 
ous paradox of a rise of 
Arab nationalism  coinci- 
dent with the organization 
of the Jewish nationalist 
State. In fact, it may be 
said that the Zionist move- 
ment is itself another man- 
ifestation of the modern 
nationalist tendencies, al- 
beit there are many Jews 
who oppose it on these very 
grounds. 

Elsewhere in Asia the 
course of nationalism has 
spread. In India the con- 
flicting claims of opposing 
religious and racial groups 
have hampered the success 

' of the movement to free all 

India from the British rule. 

Among the Malay peoples 

of the island world about 

Singapore local jealousies 

have operated to prevent 

the creation of a solidified 

spirit of Malay nationalism. 
In Java there were two brief anti-Dutch 
uprisings, obviously inspired from Soviet 
sources. But differences of language 
and custom have made the cry of “Java 
for the Javanese” a mere empty phrase. 
The people are unready for any such 
large unit under native rule. 

In the Philippines the nationalist 
movement has taken the form of re- 
peated demands for “complete, immediate 
and absolute” independence. The impetus 
in this case came originally from the 
Americans, who had taught the Filipinos 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
beauties of self-government, and then 
wondered that the Filipinos used these 
very concepts as arguments against the 
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continuation of American control over 
the islands. But there, as elsewhere in 
the Orient, local and linguistic barriers 
work against effective unity, and weaken 
the forces of Philippine nationalism. 

In China, as already indicated, the 
Nationalist movement has been, in real- 
ity, a movement to modernize China and 
to shake off the influence of foreigners 
of all sorts—including the Manchus. The 
so-called “Nationalist” party has gained 
nation-wide strength in China. But it 
will be years before the concept of na- 
tionalism as we understand it in the 
Western world will be taken over by the 
mass of the Chinese people. The rapid 
spread of loyalty to a greater China has, 
however, astonished the world, and indi- 
cates that nationalism can be quickened 
by effective propaganda even in regions 
where it was ‘formerly non-existent, as 
it had been in the Europe of the Middle 
Ages. 


LINKED WITH RELIGION IN JAPAN 


It has remained for Japan, of the Ori- 
ental nations, to make nationalism into 
a force that is almost as powerful as 
that of pre-war Germany. In _ this 
instance nationalism and religion have 
joined hands. Strictly speaking, the 
loyalty of the Japanese is to his Em- 
peror. In fact, part of the worldly suc- 
cess of modern Japan is due to the skill- 
ful blending of nationalism and religion 
in Shintoism. The person of the Em- 
peror embodies the national spirit of 
Japan. By inculcating reverence for the 
Emperor, the Japanese are instilling the 
sense of unity of the Japanese people. 
In fact, the Japanese Government pos- 
sesses in Shinto a splendid weapon for 
stimulating national solidarity. Great 
stress is laid on the nation’s past, and 
shrines are everywhere built in which 
the idol of the Japanese people is wor- 
shiped. It amounts in effect to making 
nationalism a cult, and to exalting as 
virtues the principles of loyalty and duty 
to the State and of the subordination of 
personal to national interests. 

This is all the more interesting in that 
It has been developed consciously and 
vurnusely. The Japanese who went out 
‘nto the world fifty years ago, to study 
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the ways of other nations in order to see 
what Japan might profitably adapt to 
her own needs, were quick to see that the 
present is an age of nationalism, and 
that if Japan was to compete with the 
rest of the modern world she would have 
to obtain that unity of action possessed 
by those powers that rested their 
strength on nationalism. Fortunately 
there was in the minds of the Japanese 
rulers a close association between the 
concepts of loyalty, reverence and pa- 
triotism. These, to be sure, had existed 
as respects smaller units than the empire. 
But skillful development of them, with a 
special appeal to the religious spirit of 
the people, served to make a unit of the 
Japanese. The success of the policy is 
indicated by the great national strength 
of Japan today. 


NATIONALISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


In Central and South America na- 
tionalism has grown in direct vroportion 


GENERAL GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI 
(1807-1882) 

Who, with his thousand chosen men, 

fought for the unification of Italy in 1860 
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PRINCE OTTO VON BISMARCK 
(1815-1898) 
Who directed Prussian foreign policy to 
the final ii of German unity in 
1 


to the prosperity and modernization of 
the former Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies. The devoted patriotism of the 
people of Argentina is in part a reflec- 
tion of their just pride in the develop- 
ment of their country into one of the 
most progressive and powerful of the 
modern nations. But in Latin America 
as elsewhere regional differences have 
been intensified by quarrels since the 
nations have achieved their indepen- 
dence. In recent years, anti-American 
propaganda has helped to strengthen 
nationalism south of the Rio Grande. In 
part the result of determined stimulation 
of resentment against the United States 
by Europeans who hoped thus to injure 
American trade and improve their own, 
the development of anti-Americanism 
was made easy by the repeated blun- 
ders of American diplomats. Curiously 
enough, in the New World as in the Old, 
all efforts to solidify the smaller States 


—notably those in Central America—- 
have resulted in the _ intensification 
rather than the modification of national- 
ist differences. While this may have 
been in part a reaction against outside 
pressure—especially from the United 
States—the lesson seems to be that 
whenever serious efforts are made to 
transcend national lines, the cause of 
nationalism is strengthened. 

The part played by history in shaping 
nationalism is well illustrated in Latin 
America. Theoretically, belonging to the 
same two racial strains—Iberian and In- 
dian—speaking, with the exception of 
Brazil, the same Spanish language, it 
would be natural to expect the formation 
of a single Spanish-American and an- 
other Portuguese-American nation, But 
in point of fact regional geography and 
local history have produced strong sepa- 
ratist tendencies. In certain cases, nota- 
bly Mexico, Guatemala and Peru, the 
large Indian population has still further 
enhanced the differentiation. Venezuela 
has nothing in common with the Argen- 


Underwvo4d 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT (1864-1916) 
A member of the Irish Sinn Fein, who 
was executed in 1916 for attempting to 

smuggle arms into Ireland 
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tine other than language. Peru and Chile 
have quarreled for many years over 
points affecting national pride and inter- 
est. The increasing prosperity of these 
countries has made it.easier for them to 
develop national consciousness. 

The growth of nationalism in the 
United States has been one of the most 
difficult things for the people of Europe 
to understand. They have assumed that 
Americans are nothing but transplanted 
Europeans, and that the early colonists, 
in particular, were Englishmen living on 
American soil. This is true in a literal 
sense. But it takes no account of the 
transformation of these transplanted 
Europeans of various racial origins into 
the distinctive American type. It ignores 
the influence of the frontier, of the pow- 
erful molding force of nature in the 
new continent. It overlooks the fact that 
despite the governmental ties that bound 
the Colonies to England the people early 
became identified with and enamored of 
their own localities on this side of the 
water, and rarely had the opportunity 
to keep in personal touch with relatives 
on the other side. Family traditions of 
the old Colonial stock went back to their 
American beginnings, not to their Euro- 
pean origin. As the descendants of the 
early colonists moved westward, they 
looked back to New England and the 
coast regions with the same sentimental- 
ity that: immigrants of today look back 
to their European fatherland. 

During the century and a half since 
the Revolution, American nationalism 
has had to stand the strain of numerous 
separatist tendencies. Regional differ- 
ences—first the West against the East, 
and later the South against the North— 
have from time to time assumed ominous 
proportions. The rapid diffusion of scat- 
tered groups of pioneers over an entire 
continent tended to weaken the bonds of 
unity. Successive waves of immigrants 
in large numbers, bringing with them 
racial and political jealousies of Europe, 
raised the danger that foreign colonies 
might be formed within American terri- 
tory. With the example of the French 
Canadians, the Pennsylvania Dutch and 
the New Mexican Spaniards ever before 
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their eyes, the more thoughtful Ameri- 
cans could not but lock with uneasiness 
on the tendency of foreigners to settle in 
groups and to perpetuate their language 
and customs rather than to adopt those 
of the United States. 


The very consciousness of these dis- 
tracting tendencies stimulated American 
nationalism so much that on occasions it 
tended toward excesses. The older ele- 
ments, for the most part indifferent or 
actually antagonistic to all Europeans, 
responded subconsciously to the sense of 
self-protection that seems to exist among 
groups as well as in individuals. This 
took the form of bitter anti-foreignism 
and even of violence against the Catholic 
Church in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, not unlike the spirit be- 
hind the Ku Klux Klan of recent years. 
Immigrants were welcomed as laborers, 
whether in business or in the home, but 
scorned as individuals. Bitterness was 
manifested successively toward those 
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races which came in largest numbers— 
the Irish first, and then the Germans, 
and during the last quarter century the 
Italians and the peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe. It is noticeable that 
hostility was in direct proportion to the 
numbers of the foreign group, and to 
their inclination to cling together and 
perpetuate their own languages and tra- 
ditions. 


ASSIMILATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Today, the few professional foreign 
agitators who strive to keep alive for- 
eign languages in this country and to 
keep close the ties with European coun- 
tries are fighting in a lost cause. The 
immigration restriction laws have cut 
off the streams of immigrants at their 
source. Each year sees an increase in 
the number of the assimilated. The 
separatist tendencies which have as 
their goal the maintenance of groups oi 
“German- Americans,” “Irish - Ameri- 
cans,” “Italian-Americans’ and other 
such alien-thinking organizations 
counteracted by the pressure toward 
like-mindedness with the old American 
stock. The fundamental weakness of the 
hyphenate idea is that it assumes that 
all residents of these United States are 
conscious of ties with one or other Euro- 
pean national group. It ignores the many 
millions whose ancestors came from two 
or more European stocks. Are these but 
American mongrels? 

The presence of millions of persons 
descended from peoples with different 
traditions of government and different 
social customs from those of the older 
American elements has given nationalism 
a special task of cementing the newer 
to the old. In Europe nationalism has 
had a defensive réle—of preserving what 
already exists. In America it has the 


are. 
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aggressive réle of replacing other tradi- 
tions and other loyalties, Although in 
many cases the outward manifestations 
of this aggressive réle have been open 
to serious criticism, the special signifi- 
cance of this unifying function cannot 
escape thoughtful persons. Nationalism 
in the United States has the task of as- 
similating alien masses, of insuring the 
perpetuation of a single American race, 
of counteracting the development of for- 
eign groups which considered themselves 
aliens in our midst. 

The existence of a strong American 
nationalism has occasionally been re- 
garded as a handicap toward interna- 
tional cooperation. The fallacy of this 
argument is apparent when it-is realized 
that the nations of Europe, where na- 
tionalism is even more virulent, have 
been ready enough to join hands in a 
common cause. In fact, nationalism 
offers a convenient vehicle for interna- 
tional cooperation. Such cooperation 
differs from internationalism much as 
federalism differs from a strongly cen- 
tralized government. Even the League 


is, as its name implies, an association of 
nations, not a superstate transcending 
national boundaries. 

If the world is permitted to enter upon 


another peace of centuries, such as 
existed in parts of Europe and the Near 
East under the Roman Empire, we may 
see the gradual decline of separatist ten- 
dencies and the substitution of a sort of 
cosmopolitanism for the present provin- 
cial nationalism. But until] that distant 
day arrives there is much to be gained 
by accepting the realities in the world 
today. Foremost among these is the fact 
of nationalism, with its good and evil. 
For the time being nationalism is tri- 
umphant. It is the part of a practical 
people to make the best of it. 





The Causes of Anglo-American 


Ditfterences 


The seriousness of the discussion of Anglo-American differences which is 
now taking place on both sides of the Atlantic makes it important to consider 


a wide diversity of opinion. 


As a sequel to various articles on the subject 


which already have appeared in CURRENT HIsTorRY, the editors present the two 
following contributions from opposed British points of view—one emphasizing 
the element of danger to peace and the other pointing to the essentially pacific 
character of Anglo-American relations despite the growth of rivalry in the 
economic sphere—followed by a third viewpoint, that of Alanson B. Houghton, 
former United States Ambassador to Great Britain. 


I—Dangers of War 


By R. PALME DUTT 


A GRADUATE OF OXFORD; EbITor or The Labour Monthly, LONDON; AUTHOR OF Socialism 
and the Living Wage AND OTHER WORKS 


HAT is the future of Anglo- 
American relations? Today it 
has become clear to all that 
this issue is the dominant issue 
of international politics, vitally 

concerning not only the inhabitants of 
the United States and Britain, but of 
every country in the world, and govern- 
ing the perspective of the whole future 
period of world history. 

The gathering strains and tensions of 
the past two years, most powerfully 
brought to light in the Geneva Naval 
Conference of 1927 and the crisis over 
the Anglo-French naval-military agree- 
ment in 1928, have forced this issue to 
the forefront of public consciousness in 
both countries. It is probable that in 
the immediate future the very gravity of 
the strain and menace revealed will lead 
to a reaction, and that during the next 
two years we may see successive at- 
tempts at conciliation on both sides, at a 
further measure of naval limitation, at 
a possible definition and amendment of 
naval law, and at attempts toward closer 
world cooveration. 


Such interludes of alternating sharp 
crisis and tension, followed by a lull and 
moves toward conciliation, have marked 
the development of every large-scale 
world antagonism. In the same way, the 
crises of 1905 and 1911, which preluded 
the war of 1914, were followed succes- 
sively by the Naval Holiday negotiations 
and by the Haldane Mission to Berlin. 
It would be a grave mistake to over- 
estimate these various particular phases 
in either direction, and to exaggerate 
either the momentary storms of a still 
only gathering antagonism, as in the 
hysterical press outbursts accompanying 
the crisis of 1928, or to be lulled to rest 
by signs of a conciliatory spirit or par- 
tial agreements. A realist political out- 
look will need to examine more seriously 
and deeply the basic forces at work, and 
the direction in which they are moving. 

In the present article the attempt will 
be made to examine some aspects of the 
antagonism as it has so far developed, 
and the consequent groupings of world 
politics that show signs of being in proc- 
ess of formation. At the present time 
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conclusions on these questions can only 
be tentative; but it is necessary from 
the outset, with the experience of the 
last war behind us, to endeavor to trace 
and keep close watch on every sign 
of new developing antagonisms and dip- 
lomatic combinations which give rise 
to the menace of war. The atti- 
tude of mind which endeavors to ignore 
these questions, or to cover them over 
with general incantations of good-will 
and the hope of peace, is a basically friv- 
olous attitude of mind, and the best 
helper of the war process. On the con- 
trary, if such questions arise or signs 
appear, if economic forces and strategic 
preparations appear to be heading for 
war, then it is necessary that knowledge 
of this, so far from being hushed up, 
should be brought into the fullest light 
of day, so that the millions of men and 
women in every country may realize 
what is taking place and face in time 
the problems that confront them. 

It has been already noted by a writer 
in CURRENT History (J. T. Gerould on 
“Freedom of the Seas: An American 
Standpoint” in the issue of February, 


1929) that Anglo-American antagonism 
has always existed in respect of the ques- 


tion of the freedom of the seas: “From 
the beginning of our history as a nation 
we have contended with Great Britain 
regarding the freedom of the seas.” 
This is true. Nevertheless, the char- 
acter of the antagonism since the war 
has so radically changed that it can no 
longer be regarded as simply a continu- 
ance of the old (hence the inadequacy 
of attempts to solve the problem by sim- 
ply an amendment of sea law); the 
change is not merely one of magnitude, 
but of quality. Today the antagonism 
can be traced, not merely in the imme- 
diate naval issue which is its sharpest 
expression, but in the whole economic 
and commercial field, in every part of 
the world, in every leading industry and 
raw material, and even:in such varied 
fields as literature, the cinema or the 
opium question, not to mention the re- 
cent Salvation Army conflict. A single 
fact can illustrate the change. Not long 
ago Lord Grey had occasion to declare 
that in the decade before the war the 
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British naval and military experts, in 
their calculations for war contingencies, 
always ruled out the possibility of war 
with America. Today this can no longer 
be said. Indeed, a frank answer by the 
naval and military experts on both sides, 
if such could be obtained, would certainly 
show very much the opposite to be the 
case. 


AMERICA’S RISE AS LEADING WORLD 
POWER 


What lies behind this change? Un- 
doubtedly one great fact above all—the 
emergence of America since the war as a 
world power, as the first world power. 

Before the war the United States was 
still relatively isolated from the main 
stream of world politics. Its principal 
task was still the conquest of its own 
territory, with extensions of influence 
into the rest of America. It was still a 
debtor country to Europe. Its main ex- 
ports were still food and raw materials. 
All this was in rapid process of change; 
but it was the forcing house of the war 
that ripened half a century’s develop- 
ment in a few years, transformed the re- 
lations of America and Europe, and 
ushered in the new stage of the world 
financial and economic hegemony of 
America. 

In the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century the Anglo-German antago- 
nism was the dominant imperialist an- 
tagonism. This antagonism of the two 
leading world powers subordinated all 
other issues to itself, and constituted the 
red thread running through the tangle 
of events that led to the World War. 

The change in the relative position to- 
day is strikingly revealed in the follow- 
ing table: 

EXPORTS OF BRITAIN, GERMANY 
AND UNITED STATES 


1913, ———-1927.- ~ 

Exports in P.C.of Exportsin P.C. of 

Millions of World Millions of World 

ee Dollars, Trade. Dollars. Trade. 

Britain ..2,556 13.9 3,447 11.3 

U.S. A ..2,448 13.3 4,758 15.6 

Germany..2,403 13.1 2,428 8.0 

League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, November, 1928. 


Thus, by the war Britain reduced its 
principal commercial rival, Germany, 
from 13 per cent to 8 per cent of the 
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world’s trade (even after the measure 
of recovery by 1927). But in doing so 
it only found itself confronted with a yet 
more powerful commercial rival, the 
United States, which by 1927 monopo- 
lized a hitherto untouched record of 15.6 
per cent of the world’s trade, and re- 
placed a previous slight inferiority to 
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paper. There are no arms and garrisons 
behind it extended over the world to 
guard the exaction of the tribute. The 


British Empire is an empire of the 
sword. British arms and diplomacy are 
extended over the whole world, where 
America is still unsurely feeling its way. 
This disproportion is a powerful driving 


—Pravda, Moscow 


MEETING OF THE CHAMPIONS 
A Soviet version of Anglo-American rivalry 


Britain by a superiority of $1,300,000,- 
000, or nearly 40 per cent above the Brit- 
ish level. 

The United States today not only holds 
the world economic and financial hege- 
mony, but is advancing every year at a 
pace outdistancing all its rivals. Brit- 
ain, on the other hand, is not only go- 
ing backward relatively but absolutely. 
Nevertheless Britain, in its existing 
structure, depends for its existence on 
its world trade. This is a situation of 
contradiction far more powerful than 
the old Anglo-German antagonism that 
led to the last war. 

The contradiction is yet stronger. For 
the British Empire is still the strongest 
world empire, in its colonial possessions 
covering a quarter of the earth and its 
primacy of strategic and naval power. 
The United States has relatively few 
Colonies. The net of financial and eco- 
nomic hegemony which it is casting 
round the world is a net of gold and 


force to future conflict, before the Amer- 
ican world hegemony is complete. 

The United States, economically the 
stronger, is potentially the strongest 
military and naval power. But it has not 
yet fully translated its economic power 
into strategic power. This is the path 
on which it is now entering with the 
development of a navy powerful enough 
to confront the British navy, as Ger- 
many before, but with less possibility of 
success, attempted. 

Britain, economically the weaker, is 
the more driven to seek strategic and 
diplomatic combinations to confront its 
rival. 

BRITISH ANXIETY 


So we reach the position reflected in 
the (to British ears) menacing tones of 
the Armistice Day speech of President 
Coolidge or in the declaration of the 
British Field Marshal Sir William Rob- 
ertson (at a League of Nations Union 
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From Sone Famous Sea Fights, Century Company 


THE BRITISH FLEET AND THE ARMADA 
The great victory of the British Navy over the Spanish in 1588 


‘neace” conference) in December, 1928: 
“America, influenced by imperialistic 


tendencies, apparently means, whatever 
happens, to go on increasing her navy, 


and her official utterances on the ques- 
tion of armaments not infrequently bear 
a close resemblance to those claims that 
we were so accustomed to hearing made 
by Germany previous to the tragedy of 
1914.” 

Anglo-American relations constitute 
a complex which cannot be reduced to a 
single formula or straight line. Along- 
side the obvious Anglo-American antago- 
nism there has gone forward in recent 
years a large measure of Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation in many spheres. In- 
deed, the expression is often heard in 
European countries of “Anglo-American 
finance,” “Anglo-Saxon capitalism,” and 
the like, referring to the dominant and 
closely interlocked rédle of the London 
and New York bankers in world affairs. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to disentangle 
a certain dominant line of development, 
or stages of development, in Anglo- 
American relations. 

In the period immediately after the 
war, when, with the short-lived post-war 
boom, the pace of events was still ad- 
vancing with breakneck speed, the new 
Anglo-American antagonism at first 


showed signs of ripening with reckless 
rapidity. Already in 1919 Colonel House 
could write to President Wilson (on July 
30, 1919): “Almost as soon as I ar- 
rived in England, I felt an antagonism 
to the United States. * * * The rela- 
tions of the two countries are beginning 
to assume the same character as that of 
England and Germany before the war.” 
In 1920 followed the sharp Curzon-Colby 
correspondence over San Remo and Meso- 
potamian oil. The United States with- 
drew from Europe. In 1921 Britain laid 
down four super-Hoods of 45,000 tons. 
This headlong advance of the British 
Lloyd George era could not last. The 
post-war economic boom in Britain was 
short-lived. By the Winter of 1920-21 
the economic depression began in Britain, 
which continues unbroken to this day. 
Britain had to draw in its horns. There 
followed a period, opening with the 
Washington Conference in the end of 
1921, and extending roughly to the be- 
ginning of 1927, when Britain pursued 
consistently a conciliatory and almost 
subordinate réle to the United States. 
By the Washington Conference in 
1921-22 the United States was able, with- 
out a battle, on the basis of its superior 
economic and building power, to compel 
the acceptance in principle of naval 
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equality, and therefore nominally the 
surrender of sea power and the abandon- 
ment of the prized Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance. A year later followed the expen- 
sive debts settlement negotiated by Bald- 
win (“a nasty corner” was his expression 
to the interviewers on his return; “the 
American people think their action ex- 
tremely generous. The English people 
don’t”). Britain needed American help 
to counter French aggression and the 
offensive in the Ruhr. This was finally 
forthcoming through the Dawes Com- 
mission, and in 1924 began the period of 
uneasy Anglo-American partnership in 
the settlement and financial penetration 
of Europe. This partnership was from 
the first unstable. The withdrawal of 
the United States from the Opium Con- 
ference in 1925, after open conflict with 
the British delegation, and the Houghton 
Report on Europe in 1926, illustrated the 
subcurrent of hostility throughout. But 
the decisive break did not come till 1927 
with the collapse of the Geneva Navel 
Conference, and a new period of sharp- 
ened relations opened. It is with this 


last period that we are particularly con- 
cerned. 


INTENSIFIED ECONOMIC RIVALRY 


Why did the tension reach the sharp 
break of the disruption of the Geneva 


From a color aquatint by R. 
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Conference in 1927 and the prolonged 
crisis of the past year? The basic 
answer to this question lies undoubtedly 
in the intensified economic activity and 
competition which followed on the pre- 
vious relatively more peaceful years of 
world restoration. The economic antag- 
onism of Britain and America is cumu- 
lative; with every year it grows sharper.* 
With every year American goods press 
British goods harder from their mar- 
kets; and rationalization and modern 
mass production intensifies the process. 
In all the leading directions of trade, in 
South America, in Canada, in Australia, 
in Europe, in India and China, the 
growth of the American percentage of 
trade and the decline of the British per- 
centage can be traced. 





*Many economists will question why 
there should be any necessary antago- 
nism in the development of peaceful 
trade, which should be of benefit to all 
parties, and 1egard such conceptions as 
a fallacy of ‘‘neo-mercantilism.’’ This 
is not the place to discuss theory, or the 
conceptions of nineteenth century free 
trade on which this school bases its out- 
look. It is sufficient to say that the 
plain fact of intense competition, of the 
fight for markets all over the world, 
and the fight for raw materials, is evi- 
dent to every one; and that the old com- 
petition of individual manufacturers is 
replaced in the modern world by the 
conflict of powerful trusts and combina- 
tions acting in close cooperatica with 
their respective States.—Autiicr’s note. 


Dodd, in Some Famous Sea Fights, Century Company 


THE BATTLE OF THE NILE 
In which the British fleet, under Lord . defeated Napoleon’s French Navy in 
17 
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This process is still only in its early 
stages. American exports of manufac- 
tures are still only a small proportion 
of the total production (some 5 to 10 
per cent, as against 30 to 40 per cent 
for Britain) ; but with the vast increase 
of productivity and increasing saturation 
of the home market, this proportion must 
necessarily rise. In their own expres- 
sion, American manufacturers “have 
only begun to scratch the export mar- 
ket.” So we reach the position expressed 
by J. Shatford, chairman of the Ameri- 
ean Railroad Security Owners Corpora- 
tion: “I look for the greatest economic 
war in history to develop and rage with- 
in the next few years.”—(Wall Street 
Magazine, May 22, 1926). 

This conflict is not only a question of 
the export of goods. It extends also to 
all the basic raw materials. The battle 
over oil and rubber, in particular, is a 
familiar story. The activities of the 
Empire Cotton Growing Association, 
with government support, to secure an 
independent empire supply of raw cot- 
ton constitute one of the ruling trends 
in modern British Empire policy. The 
war over shipping led even the usually 
discreet London Times to declare angrily 
(Jan. 20, 1928): “The resources of the 
whole of the United States are now being 
employed in an endeavor to crush the en- 
terprise of British owners.” 

Even more important is the financial 
conflict, and competition in the export of 
capital; for with the export of capital 
goes a large measure of control and dom- 
ination, both of raw material and of 
markets. The far greater rate of accu- 
mulation in the United States has en- 
abled it to displace Britain as the world’s 
chief exporter of capital. In 1927 the 
United States export of capital reached 
$1,500,000,000 (gross) ; the British figure 
was only some $650,000,000, or less than 
half. This process is also only beginning. 
It is only since 1914 that American 
export of capital has exceeded Brit- 
ish. The pressure is becoming intense. 
In South America, where British capital 
used to dominate, American capital has 
reached first place during the past year. 

There is a further aspect of the ques- 
tion. American financial and economic 
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penetration has begun to affect the Brit- 
ish Empire, particularly Canada, Aus- 
tralia and (still in its early stages) In- 
dia. In Canada American economic in- 
fluence holds the major share. Australia 
has begun to look to New York as well 
as London for its capital. The visit of 
the American Navy to Australia was a 
significant event. The visit of Secretary 
Kellogg to Ireland, and omission of Lon- 
don, was keenly noted. British alarm 
was already notably expressed in a mem- 
orable speech of Sir Auckland Geddes 
(former British Ambassador to the 
United States) in London, with Lord 
Balfour in the chair, and Prime Minister 
Baldwin and others present, in which he 
spoke of the growing orientation of the 
dominions to the United States: “Those 
who look out on the Pacific feel that in 
Washington there is an instinctive un- 
derstanding of their difficulties which 
they have laboriously to explain in Down- 
ing Street. * * * It often happens that 
when our dominions look to us here 
there is no sympathetic answer, no un- 
derstanding, and they look to Washing- 
ton, and Washington is not devoid of 
eyes and will look back at them.” 
(Manchester Guardian, Nov. 12, 1924.) 
In the same way, Frank H. Simonds has 
declared: “If the United States should 
adopt a doctrine in the Pacific which 
was like the Monroe Doctrine and gave 
our guarantee to the status quo, then 
the last material basis for the associa- 
tion of Britain and Australia would dis- 
appear. * * * Looking at the map, it is 
clear there is every geographical reason 
why we may one day become the centre 
of the English-speaking world.” 


BRITAIN’S DESPERATE ECONOMIC POSITION 


More recently the issue has extended 


to Britain itself, with the increasing 
American purchase of British securities 
and threat of control of British key in- 
dustries, with the consequent alarm and 
counter-measures on the British side, as 
evidenced in the recent crisis over the 
General Electric Company. 

Thus on every side Britain finds itself 
increasingly pressed and hemmed in by 
a superior power, and its own economic 
situation one of increasingly desperate 
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From History of the Navy, Appleton 


THE CONSTITUTION 
The American frigate in an engagement with two British men-o’-war off Madeira in 


1815, during the war with Great Britain. 


decline. It is not surprising that under 


these conditions Britain begins to look 
for strategic and diplomatic combinations 


to confront its rival. This is what has 
begun to happen since 1927. 

Britain, as the economically weaker 
power, is compelled to look for alliances 
and combinations to build up a superior 
strength. There were special circum- 
stances in the beginning of 1927 which 
initiated this process. On the one hand, 
the issue in China, where Anglo-Ameri- 
can antagonism has been particularly 
strong, reached an acute point with the 
sending of the British Expeditionary 
Force. On the other hand, the British 
governing class, after the prolonged in- 
ner social struggle and unrest of 1921- 
1926, had at last reached for the time 
a decisive victory with the defeat of the 
general strike in 1926, and felt its hands 
clear and strong enough to proceed to a 
more aggressive foreign policy. This 
was shown during the first half of 1927 
in the expedition to China, in the Arcos 
raid and break with the Soviet Union, 
and in the renewal of the Anglo-French 
entente on a new basis. 

The renewal of the Anglo-French en- 
tente took place actually in the Spring of 
1927 (the naval agreement of 1928, 


The Constitution was victorious 


which first brought the alignment 
strongly into view, was only a sequel and 
further extension), and was conspicu- 
ously heralded by the ceremonial visit 
of President Doumergue and Foreign 
Minister Briand to London in May, 1927. 
Up to that point Britain had been work- 
ing more closely with Italy, and with 
marked coolness and many points of 
hostility in relation to France. From 
that point Britain and France began to 
work closely together in a number of 
spheres, in the colonial sphere, in relation 
to Germany, in relation to the Soviet 
Union, and finally in relation to Amer- 
ica. Subsequent events have made clear 
that one of the principal driving forces 
to this new diplomatic course was the 
growing issue of America in relation to 
Europe, and consequent closer drawing 
together of the two principal European 
nowers. 

There followed in the Summer of 1927 
the Geneva Naval Conference, with the 
unexpectedly strong stand of Britain 
against the continuance of the Washing- 
ton line in relation to cruisers. The an- 
tagonism was now laid bare. Two sig- 
nificant developments followed immedi- 
ately the breakdown of the Geneva Con- 
ference. The first was that, as the Brit- 
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ish White Paper (Cmd. 3211) has now 
shown, Britain and France proceeded to 
separate negotiations on the naval issue 
to reach a common front. The second 
was that, according to the press, a re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese Entente 
was reached at Geneva, following on the 
breakdown, “Geneva,” declared Le 
Temps, “has entirely reversed the situa- 
tion which was created at Washington 
in 1922 when Great Britain sacrificed 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance for Ameri- 
can friendship. A new Anglo-Japanese 
Entente is an eventuality to be reckoned 
with.” And the Geneva correspondent 
of the London Times declared (July 22, 
1927): “The possibility of a revival of 
the old relations is discussed as a con- 
tingency in the event of the conference 
not ending with the promised success. 
Should the alliance, which was aban- 
doned at the behest of the United States, 
be revived, it is realized that it would 
exercise its influence upon the naval pol- 
itics of the Pacific for a long time to 
come.” 

In this way a new grouping was pre- 
paring. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ANGLO-FRENCH 
AGREEMENT 


The Anglo-French Naval-Military 
Agreement of July, 1928, revealed the 
new alignment to the world. The open 
character of envisaging future conflict 
with America, as was indeed frankly ad- 
mitted in the French Foreign Office dis- 
patch whose partial publication led to 
the whole disclosure, could not be con- 
cealed. The London Nation wrote (Oct. 
20, 1928): “The whole transaction is 
unintelligible except on the assumption 
that America has become the hypotheti- 
cal ‘next enemy.’” M. Leygues, the 
French Minister of the Marine, an- 
nounced in a speech in July, 1928, that 
“Britain has every right to have the 
greatest navy in the world, equaled by 
none and surpassing even the fleet of 
the United States.” Italian opinion, ac- 
cording to the Rome correspondent of 
The London Times (Oct. 1, 1928), gen- 
erally expressed the opinion that the 
agreement, even if officially killed, 
marked the “opening of hostilities” be- 
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tween Britain and America, comparable 
to that between Britain and Germany 
before the last war, and “that England 
has now similarly set out to prepare for 
war with the United States.” 

It has been freely stated that the 
agreement is dead, though the official 
declarations on the subject are far from 
clear. More important than the actual 
agreement, however, is the line of policy 
that it reveals. That this line of policy 
continues, there is abundant evidence. 
The British White Paper itself contains 
a significant passage in the communica- 
tion of the French Foreign Office to the 
British Embassy of July 20, 1928 (No. 
18): “Whatever the result, and even 
should this hope prove illusory, the two 
governments would none the less be un- 
der the urgent obligation to concert 
(Vimpérieux devoir de se concerter) either 
to insure success by other means or to 
adopt a common policy so as to deal with 
the difficulties which would inevitably 
arise from a check to the work of the 
Preparatory Commission.” In the same 
way, Pertinax declared in L’Echo de 
Paris: “Whether the scheme for the 
limitation of armaments is adopted or 
succumbs at Geneva, France and Eng- 
land will continue to collaborate. It is 
plainly the intention formed on the one 
side and the other.” 

At the same time, the renewed Anglo- 
Japanese Entente (it is open to question 
whether it was ever more than nominally 
laid aside) has gone forward. The Wash- 
ington Post (Aug. 25, 1927) went so far 
as to announce a “secret understanding” 
as having been reported to the State 
Department “from trustworthy sources.” 
The recent utterances of statesmen on 
either side certainly indicate some form 
of renewed understanding; it was nota- 
ble that the King’s speech to Parliament 
in November, 1928, went out of its way 
to affirm that “the historic friendship 
which for so many years has united 
Japan and my country has always been 
a potent factor in the maintenance of 
peace in the Far East.” 

If the indications here examined are 
correct, the perspective opened out is of 
the most far-reaching character. It 
means that, on the basis of the indica- 
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tions of 1927-28, after the many shifting 
and unstable alignments of the post-war 
period, a basic world alignment appears 
to be taking shape. Two world blocs 
appear to be in process of formation. 
Around the central Anglo-American an- 
tagonism the other imperialist antago- 
nisms are beginning to crystallize. 

On the one side we have Britain (with 
its satellites), France (with its satel- 
lites) and Japan. 

On the other side we have the United 
States and the countries within the 
range of its influence. What are these 
countries? Here it is not so easy yet to 
speak with precision, as the process is 
still fluid. 

In the first place, the United States 
holds within its influence the two Amer- 
ican continents, although there is strong 
opposition to this hegemony in Latin 
America, and Britain still holds consid- 
erable spheres of influence. (An analysis 
of the Bolivia-Paraguay conflict would 
reveal a reflection of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can antagonism, as also in the struggles 
in Mexico.) 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN BriTIsH Do- 


MINIONS 


In the second place, the United States 
is increasing its influence in relation to 


the British dominions. The interchange 
of separate diplomatic representatives 
and relations between the United States 
and the British dominions is one of the 
important innovations since the war. 
The position of Canada in the event of 
war between England and America 
would, it is generally recognized, be im- 
possible; at the most, Canada could only 
be neutral; and this, according to the 
jurists, would be incompatible with con- 
tinued membership of the British Em- 
pire. Leading Australian statesmen 
have given expression to some very 
heretical sentiments as to which power 
might prove the more effective guardian 
of their interests in the Pacific. Finally, 
American influence in Southern Ireland 
is very strong. 

In the third place, the United States is 
visibly developing spheres of influence 
in Europe. The issue is not, as is some- 
times expressed, an issue of America and 
Europe; for Europe is not a solid bloc. 
The central issue is an issue of England 
and the United States; and Europe is 
divided. 

American influence is paramount in 
modern Germany. A detailed analysis 
would show the close penetration of 
American capital into almost every lead- 
ing German industrial concern. Accord- 
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ing to the German statistician Dr. R. 
Kuczynski, writing in the New York 
Nation (Nov. 7, 1928), the total German 
wealth may be estimated at fifty to sixty 
billion dollars, and of this foreigners 
(overwhelmingly American) own thir- 
teen to fifteen billions, or one-quarter. 
With this economic dependence may be 
observed a corresponding political orien- 
tation, illustrated in Chancellor Muel- 
ler’s emphatic statement at Geneva last 
September that “Germany would never 
agree to a ‘united front’ against the 
United States.” (The London Times, 
Sept. 17, 1928.) 

Italy under Mussolini is also strongly 
in the American orbit. Its industries are 
heavily mortgaged to American capital; 
and with this may be observed the state- 
ment of the Tevere with reference to the 
British-French agreement, that in the 
future Italian foreign policy may lean 
“rather toward Berlin, Moscow and An- 
gora than toward London and Paris.” 

It may be observed that both Germany 
and Italy represent powers lacking, or 
relatively lacking, colonies for their ex- 
pansion, and dissatisfied with the Ver- 
sailles settlement. 

It may be further noted that the re- 
plies to the British-French naval agree- 
ment recorded acceptance from Japan, 
and rejection from the United States and 
Italy. 

But, it may be asked, what of the Kel- 
logg Pact? What of the League of Na- 
tions? Do not these represent new agen- 
cies and instruments of peace which 
make unlikely the repetition of the pre- 
war type of imperialist antagonisms and 
their deadly outcome? 

For an answer to this question it is 
only necessary to examine more closely 
the nature of both. Neither, by their 
terms, exclude war; on the contrary, both 
legalize war under given conditions. The 
Kellogg Pact admits wars of “self-de- 
fense” or wars undertaken for some high 
principle other than as “an instrument 
of national policy”; and what nation has 
ever gone to war save in “self-defense” 
or for the highest international aims? 
This apart from the copious reserva- 
tions on both sides of Monroe Doctrines 
and the like. The League of Nations is 
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a rigid military alliance, with, by its 
Article 10 and Article 16, binding mili- 
tary obligations on all its members, 
which will considerably surprise and 
embarrass those unwary pacifists who 
have given it their support, when the 
time comes, 


DIPLOMATIC SCREENS FOR WAR PREPARA- 
TIONS 


It cannot be too bluntly stated that 
these instryments represent in cold prac- 
tice, not instruments for the avoidance 
of war, but diplomatic screens for the 
preparation and sanctification of future 
war. 

A further examination will reveal yet 
more—that these instruments themselves 
in the last analysis reflect and shadow 
the Anglo-American antagonism. The 
League of Nations is essentially a Euro- 
pean instrument; it is under complete 
British-French control; the United States 
holds aloof. The Kellogg Pact is an 
American counter to the European 
League of Nations; and it was received 
with obvious coldness and _ ill-concealed 
hostility on the side of Britain and 
France, a hostility that was recently il- 
lustrated in Chamberlain’s indiscretion 
reported in The New York World. 

Thus we find, as it were, two rival 
“peace systems,” growing up, like ironic 
shadows, alongside and behind the two 
rival imperialistic blocs. 

At the present time there is consid- 
erable discussion of a sea law confer- 
ence and the defining of neutral rights 
and the freedom of the seas in order to 
remove the central ground of antago- 
nism. It has been shown already that 
the antagonism is very much wider than 
this question. But even in this question 
the antagonism is once again revealed. 
If there were a proposal of the abolition 
of all navies and rights of blockade there 
might be a basis te talk of neutral rights 
and the freedom of the seas (a limited 
one even then, so long as the possibility 
of war remains, since merchantmen can 
easily be converted into fighting ships). 
But neither side makes any such pro- 
posal. Each side believes in naval power 
and the rights of blockade—under given 
conditions, And the question is, under 
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what conditions? For given conditions 
imply an international authority; and 
there is no international authority. The 
British advocates propose the exercise 
of naval power under the sanction of the 
League of Nations (so Brailsford), with- 
out realizing that the League of Nations 
is to the United States suspect. The 
American advocates propose a distinc- 
tion between a “private” and a “public” 
war (so C. P. Howland in his Survey of 
American Foreign Policy); and a “pub- 
lic” war would be a war against a viola- 
tion of the Kellogg Pact. Once again 
the basic antagonism is revealed. In 
general, the fate of the Declaration of 
London in the last war shows clearly 
enough how little value may be attached 
to paper agreements, so long as the basic 
causes of war remain. 

It is not the purpose of the present ar- 
ticle to discuss the solution of the situa- 
tion which has been here depicted. In 
the opinion of the writer the solution 
does not lie in any such simple means as 
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a diplomatic agreement or armaments 
limitation, because the causes lie deeper. 
So long as these deeper causes operate, 
all diplomatic agreements become only 
juridical formulae through which the ex- 
perts can pick their holes. The causes 
lie rooted in the basic world anarchy of 
economic forces, in the whole social sys- 
tem of Britain and America, in the whole 
system of private profit-making and 
competition which leads to imperialism 
and imperialistic war. If these causes 
can be basically removed in time, then 
and then only, war can be averted. Fail- 
ing that, it may be that war itself may 
prove the terrible instrument of history 
to cut the Gordian knot and shatter once 
and for all a social system based on 
monopoly, competition and profit-making, 
which leads to so murderous and ruinous 
an outcome, and replace it by a system 
of internationally organized social pro- 
duction. Of these gigantic issues of the 
future, only events will finally demon- 
strate whether such a view is justified. 


IT—Peaceful Rivalry 


By P. W. WILSON 


FORMER MEMBER OF THE ERITISH House oF COMMONS 


N estimating the value of Mr. Palme 
Dutt’s views it should be remem- 
bered that, as a Socialist, he believes 
that the present basis of society 
must be changed. Holding that be- 

lief, he must be a pessimist and, like 
John Bunyan, beseech us to flee from 
the wrath to come. It is his creed. 

It so happens that industry, by ridding 
itself of abuses and producing commodi- 
ties for the mass of the people, has re- 
sulted in an unmistakable advance in 
leisure and prosperity. Philosophers of 
Mr. Dutt’s persuasion are compelled, 
therefore, to discover some new calamity 
fer capitalism. In an era when the 
workers can afford automobiles, the only 
calamity that can be regarded as plaus- 
ible is a next war, and it must be a big 
war. No war except the most unthink- 


able war of all will satisfy so deep a 
despondency over the blessings of peace. 

Among Socialists it has been a dogma 
that wars are caused by capitalists. As 
nations, Great Britain and the United 
States are capitalist. Hence, it is 
argued, they cannot be comrades. Even 
if war be directly destructive of their 
interests, several and mutual, each is, 
as it were, fated to cut off the nose of 
the other in order to spite his own face. 

With a zeal worthy of Zinoviev, there- 
fore, Mr. Dutt ransacks the newspapers 
for real or alleged antipathies, however 
trifling, which will support his thesis. 
If ever a casus belli be needed, he is 
the specialist to whom application should 
be made. He has them on file. Let us 
examine one or two of these choice speci- 
mens of mutual animosity. 
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If ever there were Anglo-Americans 
worthy the name they have been Vis- 
count Cecil, the disciple of Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Bishop Brent, the apostle of 
reunion. But on one subject they hap- 
pened to differ. The subject was the 
illegal cultivation of opium in China and 
how to stop it. Mr. Dutt includes opium, 
therefore, among his poison gases. 

There was a frontier dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. It was handled, 
not at Geneva but at Washington. 
Promptly such regional conciliation, ap- 
proved by Britain at Geneva itself, and 
indeed proposed by her, is scheduled as a 
menace. Even the rebellion in Mexico is 
attributed to British machinations. In- 
deed, Mr. Dutt advances the curious 
theory that the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg pact, both aiming at peace, 
will result, by a paradox, in fomenting 
the opposite. The war between the New 
World and the Old is to be a war of in- 
verted pacifism. The answer is, of 
course, that if Great Britain is in the 
League and the United States is out of 
it the reason is the same. Each country 


thinks that it is reducing the risk of 
war, at least to itself. 

Actually, the Salvation Army is sched- 
uled as a peril and really one is amazed 
that Mr. Dutt, so zealous a student of 
hatreds, did not recollect the most damn- 


ing evidences of all. I need not say that 
I refer to Major Segrave’s record with 
the automobile, to recent Anglo-Ameri- 
can polo on Long Island, and, last but 
not least, to the Tong wars in Chinatown. 

To all this I would reply, in the words 
of Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton, 
that “the world has become astonishingly 
safe for loose talk. It is one of the luxu- 
ries of security.” As with loose talk, 
so with lapses from diplomacy. The 
Vestris, the I’m Alone, rivalry around 
the South Pole, rubber—both nations 
can afford incidents because incidents do 
not mean issues. 

It happens to be just ten years since 
I came to the United States. During 
these years I have been interested, as 
are we all, in Anglo-American relations. 
Keeping in contact with Great Britain 
herself, I have also visited hundreds of 
cities and towns both in this country and 
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in Canada, and have taken part in many 
public and private discussions. 

Ten years ago there certainly was 
anti-British agitation in this country. It 
was due to special reasons: Ireland, the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and a very nat- 
ural German susceptibility. Of British 
oppression in India and Egypt we heard 
not a little, 

All that has died down. Ireland is 
a Free State and President Cosgrave, in 
knee breeches, has been a guest at Buck- 
ingham Palace. King George and Queen 
Mary, moreover, have been received in 
audience by the Pope. The Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance has been superseded by the 
Four Power Treaty, which includes the 
United States and France. The attitude 
of Great Britain toward Germany since 
the war has greatly relieved Teutonic 
susceptibilities on both sides of the ocean. 


BRITISH INFLUENCES IN AMERICA 


Two other influences deserve mention. 
The British payment of the debt has been 
an answerable evidence of good faith. 
Moreover, the controversial tone of 
school books is less disturbing. It is not 
merely that history and biography are, 
to use a common expression, under a 
process of “debunking.” More signifi- 
cant is the fact that, as a result of the 
World War and rapid immigration, the 
United States has emerged from the 
eighteenth into the twentieth century. 
Yorktown is at least as remote as 
Waterloo. There is, indeed, a definite 
cultivation in the United States of Brit- 
ish literature, politics and tradition. 

The question and the only question is 
whether, with the abatement of grudges 
cherished in the United States, there have 
arisen new grudges cherished in Great 
Britain. To the strain and stress alleged 
by Mr. Dutt what importance, if any, 
should be attached? 

I have no more confidence than Mr. 
Dutt in fair words that smooth over a 
real situation. I will put the case, then, 
in terms at least as candid as any em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

Knowing nothing of the Constitution 
of the United States and in particular 
of two-thirds majorities in the Senate, 
and assuming that, in proposing the 
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League of Nations President Wilson 
spoke for his nation, there was astonish- 
ment in Great Britain when this coun- 
try failed to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, or even to enter the World Court. 
It was a blow to Liberalism on the other 
side and a gift to the cynics. While pay- 
ing her own debt, Great Britain was also 
disappointed because no general adjust- 
ment of European liabilities was possible, 

In making plain the British sentiment 
I am not criticizing the decisions of the 
United States. I am merely indicating 
certain of their results. 

This British feeling is exploited by 
two factions. First, there is the old 
aristocrat, clinging to his titles and never 
reconciled to the Baptists, the Metho- 
dists, the Roman Catholics and the Jews, 
who contribute so largely to the citizen- 
ship of the United States. Secondly, 
there is the liquor trade, with 100,000 
public houses, mobilized against any 
country where the policy is restrictive 
of alcohol. Obviously, neither faction is 
thinking of war. The aristocrats merely 
want their privileges. The brewers 
merely want their beer. 

If the press in Great Britain had been 
in a normal condition these influences 
would have been counteracted with more 
emphasis. But a wild gamble in news- 
papers has been proceeding and the 
United States has been presented as a 
sensation. Crime, divorce and political 
abuses are cabled. Less interest is taken 
in the constructive progress of churches, 
colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s and industrial 
welfare. 

But I need not pursue these occasions— 
obviously incidental—of argument. For 
Mr. Dutt’s case, as I gather, is that, 
apart from temporary details of irrita- 
tion, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain are confronted by a fundamental col- 
lision of destiny. If there had been no 
League, no prohibition, no debt, no Sen- 
ate, they would have been bound still 
to come into conflict. 

Why? Because there was war between 
Britain and Germany, and a precedent 
is a precedent. Mr. Dutt can see no 
distinction between the cases. 

What was Germany? A highly organ- 
ized military despotism, with an elabo- 
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rate conscript system, a censored press, 
a hereditary feudalism and, be it not 
forgotten, a frontier everywhere held by 
similar if less efficient armies of other 
powers. 

But Great Britain and the United 
States—what are they? In effect both 
are republics. Neither maintains more 
than a police force. In neither is there 
an autocratic feudalism. Both allow a 
full political freedom of the press and 
platform. The very liberty of discussion 
between them is a safeguard that liberty 
will never go beyond discussion. 


AMERICA’S POST-WAR POLICY 


Between pre-war Germany and post- 
war America there is a further differ- 


ence. In the United States we see today 
an eager and on the whole an intelligent 
study of the British Empire as a world- 
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wide institution. No American, no Eng- 
lishman thinks that this astonishing 
structure is ideal. The question is what, 
if anything, could take its place. Ger- 
many looked with complacence on the 
prophesied break-up of British sover- 
eignty. The United States, with a 
deeper sense of responsibility, has no 
such intention of throwing vast conti- 
nents into chaos. The problem of India, 
of the Middle East, of Africa is reviewed 
in the light of conditions in the Philip- 
pines and China. Over Palestine, more- 
over, there is, if not entire agreement, 
at least an understanding cooperation 
between the Jewish community and the 
British mandatory power. 

Of Mr. Dutt’s misgivings, little now 
remains, I submit, except the question 
of economic rivalry. Here it is not 
enough to talk about raw materials and 
markets. One needs to be logical as well 
as phraseological. 

That the United States has proceeded 
to an economic predominance is true. 
But, for a generation, this development 
has been foreseen. Of British imperial- 
ism there was no more challenging cham- 
pion than Cecil Rhodes. He added a sub- 
continent to the British Empire. But 
Cecil Rhodes declared as his dying faith 
that the commercial and geographical 
cornerstone of the English-speaking 
world must be the Continent of North 
America. That Great Britain has now 
to face this fact may be a momentous 
epoch in her long and magnificent his- 
tory. But the idea that she will meet 
the situation by hostile action is fan- 
tastic. 

What is Mr. Dutt’s thesis? He sug- 
gests that Great Britain, France and 
Japan will form an alliance against the 
United States. At a mere hint of such 
a policy Great Britain would lose every 
one of her dominions, and so violently 
would her prestige be shaken that she 
would be hard put to it to retain her 
position in Equatorial Africa and Asia. 
Such an attempted balance of power 
would be the end of the British Empire. 

But, says Mr. Dutt, on the authority 
of Le Temps of Paris, it is happening. 
The answer is that, whatever may have 
been the Anglo-French conversations, 
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they have brought British foreign policy, 
for the first time in thirty years or 
more, within the range of acute contro- 
versy between parties. Liberalism and 
Labor in Great Britain are outspoken 
in their attacks on what they consider 
to be the failure of the Conservative 
Government to come to terms with the 
United States over the navy, the freedom 
of the seas and the entire future of man- 
kind. 

The industrial rise of the United 
States is indeed stupendous. But when 
Mr. Dutt interprets this as a threat to 
Great Britain he is like the Bourbons 
who learn nothing and forget nothing. 
If ever Adam Smith were justified it 
has been by this late war. We have 
seen, not only that the wealth of one 
nation is the wealth of all nations, but 
that the poverty of one nation makes all 
nations poor. It is essential to the stan- 
dard of life in the United States that 
there should be a higher standard of life 
throughout the world. 

It is not the United States that has 
been responsible for British unemploy- 
ment or the reduction of the British mar- 
gin of commerce available for invest- 
ment abroad. These things are due to 
a disturbed China, a Bolshevist Russia, 
a crushed Germany—that is, to deprecia- 
tion of foreign markets. As a matter 
of fact, the reconstruction of these mar- 
kets, due in no small measure to assis- 
tance from the United States, has been 
followed by a higher margin of com- 
merce in Britain than in any year since 
1922. 


The abroad, 


investment of money 
whether by the United States or by Great 
Britain, does not promote war but peace. 
Neither nation will be in a hurry to 


bombard its own property. The more 
widely distributed such investments, the 
more eagerly interchanged, the less likely 
is the disturbance of credit. Mr. Dutt 
talks about the- United States owning 
Germany and Canada, yet he does not 
see that this point destroys his argu- 
ment, based on mere nationalism. 

The Anglo-American competition fore- 
told by Mr. Dutt, if it comes, will be 
followed, like all such competition, by 
mutual arrangements. The magnates 











who manage these matters are not phil- 
anthropists. They see no sense in im- 
poverishing one another merely in order 
that the general public may have com- 
modities under cost price. 

The governments of the United States 
and Great Britain do not always hit it 
off. But if those governments suppose, 
or were ever to suppose, that the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, with nearly 600,000,- 
000 people, is going to be shattered over 
blunders, whether in London or Wash- 


HERE are two sides to every 

question, and the obvious fact is 

emphasized most abundantly, I 

have come to believe, where ques- 

tions of national interests are 
considered. If these conflicting interests 
are to be fairly and justly reconciled, 
there must be an effort to understand 
the other’s point of view and a willing- 
ness, where justice and common sense 
demand it, to modify one’s own. That 
willingness, that effort, I have always 
found. And it has confirmed me in the 
belief in which I came, that no serious 
misunderstanding can long divide our 
peoples if approached in that spirit 
which is the spirit both of Britain and 
of America, the spirit of fair play. 

As I recall the events of the past few 
years I am impressed anew by the fact 
that, taken together, they represent a 
steady advance in the direction of a more 
permanent peace. After all, there are, 
as General Smuts said, only two ways 
in the world—the way of force and the 
way of understanding. Within the com- 
paratively brief span of my own stay 
in Europe I have seen several momentous 





*The substance of the farewell speech 
which Mr. Houghton delivered, as United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain at 
the dinner given in his honor by the Pil- 
srims in London on March 26, 1929. 
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ington, they will find out their mistake. 
Indeed, to give the governments their 
due, they know well that the task before 
them is a common task and that in any 
grave emergency their responsibilities 
will be identical. It may be suggested, 
however, that the time is approaching 
when the childish pretense of trying 
each to “high hat” the other fellow 
should be abandoned by both adminis- 
trations. If there is cordiality, who is 
going to suffer or complain? 






steps taken on the road to understand- 
ing, culminating in the signing of the 
Briand-Kellogg pact. This pact, I be- 
lieve, is the embodiment of a deep-lying 
movement among the peoples. 

There are, of course, aggressive pes- 
simists who claim it to be a mere plati- 
tudinous expression of good-will which, 
in the face of actual events, must prove 
of no effect. I think they underrate and 
undervalue its significance. I believe 
with the British Prime Minister that the 
pact is an opportunity for a fresh start. 
I believe it records a definite change of 
attitude and outlook and marks the open- 
ing of a new era. In that sense we in 
America signed the pact with every in- 
tention of keeping our plighted word. I 
am sure that the other signatories are 
equally sincere. We have all condemned 
recourse to war for solution of interna- 
tional controversies, and renounced it as 
an instrument of national policy in our 
relations with one another. The opinion, 
the conscience, of the massed signatories 
of the pact is now mobilized against its 
violation or threat of violation. Hence- 
forth the nation who turns to the way 
of war and breaks that solemn trust will 
obviously do so at its peril. 

When I turn more particularly to 
Anglo-American relations, I am made 


conscious that these are the days of open 
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diplomacy. We are all diplomats and 
we are all interested, and a common lan- 
guage serves to make discussion between 
us easy and general. I do not regret 
this. On the contrary, I think such dis- 
cussion is of the highest possible value. 
Washing linen in public may not be an 
edifying spectacle, but at least it has 
the merit of leaving nothing hidden to 
be washed later, perhaps, in blood. And 
as I have watched the recurrent ebb and 
flow of this discussion, two thoughts have 
come to me, 

What strikes me first of all is that 
many good and sincere people in both 
countries are inclined to regard and to 
discuss international affairs in much the 
same way that they regard and discuss 
their personal affairs. And the practice 
leads, I am afraid, to bewilderment, and 
sometimes to a certain sharpness of tem- 
per. These people assume that interna- 
tional friendships are merely personal 
friendships on a grand scale. And that 
is not true. As individuals we choose 
our friends. We choose them because 
we like them and because we find in 
them understanding and sympathy and 
inspiration, and it may be even a simi- 
larity of interests. Very often we prefer 
not to have business relations with them. 
And if, for one reason or another, our 
friendship wanes, we turn from it and 
each of us goes his separate way. 

But that is not at all what happens 
between nations. As nations we do not 
chose our friends. All are assumed to 
be our friends, by which we mean, I sup- 
pose, that we deal with one another 
freely. But since no two nations have 
identical interests, the relations between 
them give rise continually to differences 
of one sort and another, which continu- 
ally require adjustment. Even so, those 
nations continue to encounter one an- 
other, to trade with one another, to profit 
from one another, and because they are 
in fact mutually and increasingly de- 
pendent on one another their differences 
ultimately find adjustment. The fact 
that differences between them exist 
merely shows that they are not alike and 
that they are holding friendly inter- 
course. 

What I want to emphasize is that we 
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must expect these differences. That is 
the normal condition of international 
life. It is nothing to exaggerate. Above 
all, it is nothing to deplore. To assume, 
for instance, because the British and 
American peoples speak the same mother 
tongue, possess some of the same laws 
and institutions, read much the same lit- 
erature, think many of the same thoughts, 
that friendship between them, as between 
two individuals, renders differences be- 
tween them an offense against good 
taste and violation of the code of friendly 
decencies is simply to misunderstand the 
situation. I suggest that it puts a cer- 
tain strain on the adjustment of these 
difficulties if people on both sides of 
the Atlantic tend to reason that such dif- 
ferences ought not to be and that their 
existence is somehow abnormal and pro- 
vocative. 


NATURAL DIFFERENCES 


Such differences are wholly natural. 
They merely show that we are alive and 
about our business. If any one is anxious 
about Anglo-American relations because 
there are unsolved problems between the 
two peoples, I have no words to comfort 
him. There will never be a time when 
such problems do not exist. If he is 
alarmed with the loose talk he hears 
about the danger incident to such prob- 
Iems, I can only say to him that the 
world has become astonishingly safe for 
loose talk. It is one of the luxuries of 
security. 

That is one comment which has oc- 
curred to me. Another is that we are 
perhaps inclined to be too contented with 
our own knowledge of our own good-will. 
We Americans have a strong and vivid 
sense that we do not want to quarrel 
with any one—that, on the contrary, we 
wish to live in peace with all the world; 
and, conscious of our own integrity of 
purpose, coveting neither the lands nor 
the possessions of others, we believe that 
peace would even now be permanently 
established on earth if other peoples felt 
the same way. The fact always interests 
me and “intrigues” me vastly, for, so 
far as I haye been able to discover, every 
civilized people does feel the same way. 
You in Britain have, I know, the same 
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sense of your own good-will and you are, 


equally conscious of the sincerity of your 
own desire for peace. So it is wherever 
one looks. I doubt if ever before the 


nations were quite so conscious of their 
good-will. That is certainly cause for 
I am, I hope, sufficiently 


gratification. 
grateful for it. 

But, unhappily, good-will alone is not 
the only factor needed for bringing about 
the peace of the world. The nations may 
all of them be fitted with good-will, but, 
nevertheless, still bristle more or less 
with armaments. Wherefore, it follows, 
I think, that at some point, if the growth 
of armaments is to be reversed and the 
swords are to be turned into plough- 
shares, there must be acceptance of the 
good-will of others. We already have 
some of that belief. I know of no magic 
formula by which it can be created. But 
I do believe that a little more acceptance 
of the good-will of others and a little 
less of that distrust and suspicion which 
expresses itself in the form of arma- 
ments, will be found justified in fact 
and will increase rather than decrease 
our security. 

In particular, as between Britain and 
America, I confess frankly I see only 
one reason for distrust. And that is the 
existence of two mental hobgoblins. One 
of these hobgoblins appears from time 
to time in America to assure us that 
Britain is a predatory power, cynically 
careless of right and wrong, indifferent 
to the interests of others, greedy, cun- 
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ning, and waiting only for a favorable 
opportunity to strike us down. The other 
appears from time to time in Britain to 
assure you that as America becomes 
more conscious of her strength she will 
inevitably become imperialistic and, ruth- 
lessly and brutally seeking to exploit 
others, will use that strength merely to 
play the bully and become a danger and 
a menace to the peoples of the world. 
If these two hobgoblins speak the truth, 
the future is dark indeed. If the Brit- 
ish people and the American people are 
fairly represented in their character and 
aspirations by what these two hobgoblins 
tell us, ‘then serious trouble must be 
expected and we would both do well to 
prepare again for the hell of war. 

But these two hobgoblins do not speak 
the truth. There are no such peoples 
as those described. The description is 
false. The real peoples are wholly dif- 
ferent. They are made up of millions 
of kindly, decent, hard-working, God- 
fearing men and women who possess : 
innate common sense, who are busy about 
their own affairs, who do not fear one 
another, who want to live in peace and 
who mean, God willing, to do so. Is it 
not about time that we recognize that 
fact fully and consciously, and turn defi- 
nitely away from such fantastic views 
of our true relations to each other? A 
durable and unbreakable peace exists 
even now between the British and Ameri- 
can peoples if they will but recognize 
the fact. 
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N certain countries the press, or 
speakers in Parliament, almost daily 
picture France as the type and sym- 
bol of the “militaristic” and “impe- 
rialistic’” nation. Two recent events, 

of very different nature, will serve to 
show the injustice and mistakenness of 
these charges. The first of these events 
is this: that the French Parliament, and 
French public opinion also have ratified 
the Briand-Kellogg treaty, the credit for 
initiating which belongs to the French 
Foreign Minister. The second event is 
the publication in Holland of the most 
fraudulent document ever concocted, 
clearly revealing the deep and inveterate 
hatred of certain countries for France 
and Belgium. To understand the causes 
of this, one must trace back the course 
of history through a number of cen- 
turies, for the life of France, since its 
beginnings, has been directed by certain 
permanent necessities. 

The great historic peoples of Europe, 
who, like the French, have left a glorious 
record on the pages of history down 
through the centuries, have naturally 
had differences or quarrels with neigh- 
boring peoples, resulting in wars which 
have left behind them distrusts, jealous- 
ies and hatreds. Most of the great 
nations of Europe today live with this 
burden of ill-feeling weighing them 
down. 

It is very difficult for a citizen of the 
United States, born in America, to real- 
ize the iron law of necessity which con- 
trols the policy of European nations, and 
of France pre-eminently. Over an equal 
area, the population of Europe (Russia 
excepted), is three or four times denser 


than that of the United States. The 
Christian nations have been for centuries 
crowded into that narrow peninsula of 
Asia called Europe, which erds in the 
wide Baltic-Black Sea isthmus. Here 
there is no corner of the earth which is 
not cultivated, inhabited and exploited, 
and which has not been disputed over in 
the course of numerous wars. Ameri- 
cans have room; Europeans live crowded 
together in their old house. The United 
States has no continental neighbor by 
whom an invasion would be imaginable. 
Canada is inhabited by people of the 
same blood and the same civilization, 
who have by no means exploited all their 
territorial domain and who could never 
become a menace to their neighbors. 
In the South, the United States borders 
on Mexico, whose political upheavals 
may be annoying, but are never dan- 
gerous. 

It is thus somewhat difficult for an 
American to understand the quarrels of 
Europe, and he is prone to censure the 
belligerent spirit of the peoples who 
inhabit the countries of the Old World. 
And yet these struggles are an effect of 
the geographical configuration of Eu- 
rope, of the divergent interests of its 
peoples, of the rivalries and rancors 
produced among them through a long 
chain of historical developments. Ameri- 
cans can fear only inner upheavals, as, 
for example, what Mr. Lothrep Stoddard 
calls “The Rising Tide of Color’; Euro- 
peans have to be ceaselessly vigilant on 
their frontiers. A gulf, a port, a river, or 
a mountain road may become 
for wars which may last for centuries. 
Where space is lacking, the smallest bit 


causes 
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of land has its value, and this value is 
enhanced by the historical or cultural 
memories attached to it. 

France, in particular, because of her 
geographical position, has always been 
obliged to defend aganst her neighbors 
the privileged share of territory she oc- 
cupies. Already before the Romans the 
Gauls defended their country against the 
invasions of the Teutons; thus they 
called in Julius Caesar and his legions to 
defend them against Ariovistus. Since 
then, from century to century, it has 
been the same. Historians have exulted 
over the advantages of the geographical 
situation of France; they have eulogized 
the natural frontiers of ancient Gaul 
(the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees); 
the variety of its climates, some of 
which are extreme; the fertility of its 
soil; the grace and majesty of its land- 
scapes: in a word, its perfect adaptation 
to the life of man. 

But these very advantages expose the 
French to the cupidity of those masses 
of people who dwell in the great plains 
of Northern and Eastern Europe and the 
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vast steppes of Asia. These peoples are 
drawn instinctively toward the sunny 
banks of the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic coast, warmed by the Gulf Stream. 
But hindered by the high peaks of the 
Alps, these Northern men did not go to- 
ward the south, but toward the west. 
In the plains of the north they moved 
ahead unobstructed, approached the 
thine, passed beyond it and soon arrived 
in France. Thus it was the peoples 
dwelling in France, and not the Germans, 
who were obliged to set up a guard to 
watch the Rhine, for the French, if they 
felt secure at home, would have no in- 
terest in attacking their neighbors on 
the east; their offensive, whenever such 
occurred, was never more than a form 
of reprisal; what good would an inva- 
sion of Berlin or Munich do them? 


THE RHINE FRANCE’S DEFENSE LINE 


The fascinating charm which the 
Rhine holds for the French and that 
which it holds for the Germans is thus 
of a different nature. To the Germans 
the Rhine is the great ditch which must 
be crossed when one 
comes from the 
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northeast, before en- 
tering the favored 
lands where the 
grape and orange 
ripen in the sun. To 
the French, it is the 
line of defense which 
protects, against the 
greed of foreign 
peoples, the domain 
where they desire 
only to live and 
work in peace and 
security. Woodrow 
Wilson was there- 
fore right when he 
called the Rhine “the 
frontier of liberty.” 
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been increased by peoples who came from 


Eastern Europe and Asia. Conceive 
what the situation of the American Col- 
onies on the Atlantic would have been if 
numerous and well-armed peoples had 
been living in the plains of the Middle 
West, and if they had constantly striven 
to push on to the ocean ports! This ex- 
plains why the presence of France on 
the Rhine is one of the essential condi- 
tions of stability and peace in Europe. 
On the side of the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees France was less threatened. She 
made war on the Pyrenees only when a 
formidable power ruled in Spain and the 
Netherlands, in Burgundy and Germany. 
In Italy she had to deal not with an or- 
ganized nation conscious of its unity, but 
with a nexus of small States, republics 
and monarchies. The balance of influ- 
ences in the Italian peninsula seemed 
necessary to the material and spiritual 
independence of the Holy See; France 
intervened in Italy to preserve that bal- 
ance and to save the independence of the 
head of the Catholic Church and of 


Rome, the symbol and seat of unity. She 
came into conflict with the same His- 
panic-German power which she found on 
the Rhine, in the Netherlands, in Spain, 
and which, until 1715, had threatened her 
security. 

The sea frontiers of France are for 
her an invitation to travel, to expansion 
and commerce. The Mediterranean called 
her to the East, to Jerusalem, Constanti- 
nople, Egypt and directly south to those 
“barbaric” coasts of Algiers, Tunis and 
Morocco whose piratical peoples were for 
centuries the terror of Christianity, the 
scourge of commerce, and whom, from 
1830 on, she forced to enter the civilized 
life of Europe. The ocean early attracted 
the adventurous spirit of the sailors of 
Dieppe and St. Malo. In the eigh- 
teenth century the French were among 
the discoverers of America and largely 
contributed to the establishment there of 
the first civilized communities. “The 
French in the Heart of America,” as Dr. 
John H. Finley expressed it in the title 
of his recent book, is one of the finest 
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chapters of our history. France, pre- 
ceded by Brittany, advanced over the 
waves of the ocean to meet the New 
World. Today when one arrives from 
America, by boat or airplane, France is 
the first land of the European Continent 
that one perceives, and she seems to open 
hospitably wide to the people, the ideas 
and the things of the New World—a land 
of liaison, commingling and fusion. 

But the conditions of French expan- 
sion have always been difficult, much 
more difficult than those of British ex- 
pansion, because France, when she ven- 
tures afar over seas is often recalled to 
the urgent duty of defending her fron- 
tiers. Every time she is subjected to 
pressure on the Continent she must 
lighten her ship of state by sacrificing 
her far-flung possessions and her hopes 
of expansion. The times when she ran 
the greatest dangers were those when 
the sovereign mistress of the seas (Great 
Britain, from the seventeenth century 
on) was allied to the strongest power on 
the Continent. So in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, from Waterloo to Sedan, Great 
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alliance 


Britain was almost always in 
with Prussian military power. 


FRANCO-BRITISH CLASH OVER ANTWERP 


But why did Great Britain,-even long 
after France had ceased disputing her 
empire of the seas (1815) always seek 
to put obstacles in the way of French 
policy? Because of Antwerp and the 
Flemish coast of the North Sea. The 
ideas that controlled British policy were 
few, but they were firmly based. Great 
Britain still remembers that one day in 
the eleventh century Normans and 
Picards crossed the English Channel 
with William of Normandy and con- 
quered the Saxon kingdoms. She has not 
yet forgiven Philip II of Spain for the 
“invincible Armada,” and she still trem- 
bles at the memory of the ships assem- 
bled by Napoleon, from Dunkirk to 
Cherbourg, to invade her island. It is 
an axiom of British policy that the coast 
between Boulogne and Antwerp must not 
belong to one sole strong power. If 
there are two owners, they must be op- 
posed to one another. 


THE DUCAL PALACE AT NANCY 
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This explains why France, whenever 
she wished to advance toward Antwerp 
or Cologne, in order to obtain what she 
considered to be her natural and his- 
toric frontier, has been brought face to 
face with the policy of London. It 
should not be forgotten that it was not 
until 1830 that the will of Eurcpe, in 
the interests of peace, created a Belgian 
State. Until then, from the time of 
Philip the Fair, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the multiple kingdoms, towns, earl- 
doms and bishoprics which ruled over 
the country which is now Belgium, were 
dependent on great powers hostile to 
France, viz.: Spain, the Holy Roman 
Empire, Austria. In 1815 Evrope’s 
distrust of France brought about the 
union into a single kingdom of the 
Dutch and the Belgians, whom long- 
standing hatreds had separated, in order 
to check the ambitions which Europe 


feared to see reborn in France. It was 
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only in 1830 that Belgium separated 
again from Holland with the help of 
France, and Belgian neutrality was 
established by Europe as a precaution 
against a French invasion. In 1914 Ger- 
many did not hesitate to violate the 
pledges taken by Prussia, but once again, 
as so often in the past, Great Britain 
made war because of Antwerp. 

Thus the natural advantages of the 
geographic position of France have 
brought about great complications, and 
stirred up against her jealousies and en- 
vies. The French nation has therefore 
had to ask of those charged with the 
guidance of her destinies more care and 
vision than other nations have required 
from their statesmen—a moderate, deli- 
eately adjusted, prudent and, at the 
same time, energetic policy. Great Brit- 
ain owes, or has owed for a long time, 
to her insular position the privilege of 
not paying for her blunders, for as soon 


Les Baux, an old fortress in the French Pyrenees 
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The walls of the old fort and fishing village at St. Malo, on the Brittany coast 


as she perceives that she has made a 
mistake she retreats behind the “silver 
belt” of the seas: she may suffer in her 
interests, but she does not suffer phys- 
ically. But whenever France commits an 
error, she has always had to pay dearly 
for it. In general, her policy has sought 


and desired only adequate expansion, na- 
tional unity, liberty to work and security. 
But because of her situation it is more 
difficult for her to realize her national 
policy than for other peoples. 


FRENCH POLICY TO PREVENT HEGEMONY 


If we wished to find a collective defini- 
tion of French policy since the end of the 
Middle Ages, we might say that French 
royalty has always struggled to prevent 
the establishment of the hegemony of a 
single power in Europe. The Middle Ages 
had tried to realize the conception—a 
very admirable one—of Christianity 
united under two heads: the Pope and 
the Emperor, the spiritual and the tem- 
poral power, or, as the idea is expressed 
in the famous verse of Victor Hugo, 
“Those tvro halves of God: the Pope and 
Emperor.” 

But human powers by their very na- 
ture are transitory, and hence their de- 
cisions have little permanent value. The 
Middle Ages were filled with the strug- 
gles of the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire to obtain predominance. The 


Empire, since Otto the Great, had its 
seat in Germany, and sought to domi- 
nate Germany and Italy, and to extend 
its rule over all the other Christian sov- 
ereigns. Under the guise of the Empire, 
the real object pursued was to establish 
the domination of the Germanic race. 
The kings of France never approved 
these claims and resolved to escape from 
the supremacy of the Empire. “The King 
of France,” said the legal experts of 
Philip the Fair, “is Emperor in his own 
domain”: that is, he recognized no other 
sovereign, and enjoyed complete inde- 
pendence. The early formation of the 
French nation, the spirit of independence 
which drew it closely and compactly 
around the Capetian king, gave it a 
more effective power than that possessed 
even by the Emperor. 

Searcely had the French monarchy 
emerged victorious from the great Hun- 
dred Years’ War with Great Britain 
than it was again faced with deadly 
danger. The Dukes of Burgundy, a 
branch of the roval house of France, 
under favor of the war against the Brit- 
ish, organized a badly formed State, but 
one that was rich and powerful because 
it contained the industrial cities of Flan- 
ders, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Courtrai and 
so forth, the weaving and cloth districts 
which developed the wealthy middle class 
of the trades, representing, with the 
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St. Bernard Pass, where Napoleon crossed the Alps in 1800 


Italian republics, the capitalistic power 
of the time. Through the marriage of 
the only daughter of Charles the Bold 
with Maximilian, Emperor and _ sover- 
eign over the hereditary States of Aus- 
tria, there was formed a power which 
penetrated to the very heart of France 
and which became formidable when, 
through a series of marriages, all the 
chief crowns of Christianity were united 
on the head of Charles of Spain, who 
became the Emperor Charles V, and who 
furthermore was master of the gold of 
the New World. 


TERRITORIAL WARS OF 16TH CENTURY 


For two centuries, from Francis I to 
the Peace of Utrecht of 1713, the French 
monarchy fought to break the vise which 
crushed it and to tear away, bit by bit, 
the French lands from the great mon- 
archy which aspired to universal domina- 
tion. French opinion considered as 
French lands all those territori¢s which 


had formed a part of ancient Gaul, that 
is the territories that lay between the 
ocean and the Rhine, the Jura, the Alps. 
The division of the heritage of Louis the 
Pious, in 843 (the Verdun Treaty) had 
created an extended zone from the Med- 
iterranean to the North Sea, which was 
neither German, nor French, the historic 
personality of which was already clearly 
outlined. For the possession of this 
zone, notably the Walloon and Flemish 
countries and the left bank of the Rhine, 
battles were fought continuously for cen- 
turies. 

When France claimed her lands, her 
first object was to dislodge the Spanish 
or Austrian power which threatened her 
on every side; hence she was defending 
her own independence and the equilibrium 
of Europe. The French were not a 
predatory people who invaded their 
neighbors’ territories; they were an en- 
ergetic and military people who worked 
industriously to recover what the vicissi- 
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tudes of politics and marriages had torn 
from them and to secure a safe and 
stable frontier. 

Louis XIV has been depicted as a con- 
quering and insatiable monarch. In re- 
ality, when we study the series of wars 
he waged, we perceive that their sole 
object was the rounding out of the king- 
dom, of which cities as thoroughly 
French as Besancon, Belfort, Nancy, 
Lille, did not at that time constitute a 
part. It was the religious hatreds stirred 
up by William of Orange which in- 
flamed public opinion against Louis XIV. 
He made mistakes, such as the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, but he never 
sought universal empire. The origin of 
this legend was that the reign of Louis 
XIV was also the period of the most 
glorious luster of French civilization in 
all its aspects. That civilization imposed 
itself on all Europe; every little German 


court modeled itself upon Versailles, 
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every man of culture spoke French. The 
unfolding of French genius was a source 
of progress and benefit to all humanity. 


18TH CENTURY STRUGGLES WITH BRITAIN 


The eighteenth century, from the 
French Revolution of 1789 on, was a 
century of struggle for France against 
the naval and colonial supremacy of 
Great Britain. This struggle was car- 
ried on in Europe, where British 
diplomacy egged on the continental ad- 
versaries of France, and it was also 
extended to the seas and the colonies. 
France did not possess sufficient re- 
sources to defend her land frontiers and, 
at the same time, to save her colonies. 
The Seven Years’ War, mismanaged by 
Louis XV, led to the loss of the French 
settlements in North America. But 
Louis XVI and his great Minister, Ver- 
gennes, went to the aid of the rebellious 
British Colonies, and, by helping the 
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emancipation of the United States, 
created a powerful counterbalance to the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. 

The wars of the Revolution and the 
Empire were also, despite appearances 
and legends, wars of equilibrium, or the 
balance of power. The eighteenth cen- 
tury, which was in politics the century 
most completely destitute of idealism 
that had ever been seen, showed a rela- 
tive honesty by adopting a kind of 
equitable distribution of the spoils. 
The world had never before witnessed a 
crime comparable to the three partitions 
of Poland between Russia, Prussia and 
Austria. But the belief arose that 
France, which had had no part in this 
assassination of a nation, was entitled 
also to a corresponcing increase of her 
territory. Austria, which held the 
Catholic Netherlands (present-day Bel- 
gium) and which attached little impor- 
tance to their retention, would, after 
her defeats by the French armies, have 
agreed to the annexation of the left 
bank of the Rhine by France. This com- 
bination might have succeeded if Great 
Britain had not opposed it. But Great 
Britain, as I have pointed out, has 
always made war over Antwerp. She 
declared war, therefore, and drew all the 
States of the Continent, one after an- 
other, into the quarrel. Napoleon liked 
war because he was a master in the art 
of waging it, but he also liked peace 
because it gave him an opportunity to 
bring into play the gigantic capacities 
of his constructive genius. At the time 
of the Peace of Amiens fate held the 
ultimate issue in suspense. But Great 
Britain renewed hostilities, and Napo- 
leon was forced to vanquish all the 
nations of Europe; he could not vitally 
injure Great Britain without becoming 
the master of the Continent. He failed 
in his superhuman task because he 
could never assure himself of that sea 
power, the decisive importance of which 
Admiral Mahan has shown. 


NEW PRINCIPLES EVOLVED BY FRANCE 


The nineteenth century was the age of 


nationalities. New principles, nobler, 
juster, developed from the ideas of the 
French Revolution and propagated by 
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Napoleon, were disseminated, and little 
by little dominated. France, in the nine- 
teenth century, declared the following 
principle: Nations Lave rights, like indi- 
viduals; e. g., the right not to be divided 
or dismembered. France herself put her 
new principles into practice; in 1860, 
after the war of Italian liberation, she 
did not claim the right to annex Savoy 
and Nice without a plebiscite to ascer- 
tain the will of the population. But the 
nations she had aided to secure their 
unity turned against her. Prussianized 
Germany, victorious in 1870, tore from 
her two provinces deeply French at 
heart, if not completely so in respect to 
language. But France’s protest helped 
Europe to formulate a new law, and 
when, on Aug. 3, 1914, Germany at- 
tacked France and violated the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, this paved the way for 
a strong movement of national emanci- 
pation in Europe, the chief characteristic 
of which was the resurrection of the 
Slavic peoples. France, victorious with 
her Allies, did not ask for herself a 
particle of territory which did not 
belong to her legitimately; she sought 
only to recover her provinces lost in 
1870 and to organize her security. 

The newspapers often speak of French 
“militarism” and “imperialism.” Let us 
try to define the real meaning of these 
words. Because a people are brave in 
war, does it follow that they are “mili- 
taristic?” Militarism consists essentially 
of the attribution of both the military 
command and the civil power to the 
same, authorities, the military predomi- 
nating; it is also, if you wish, the intru- 
sion of military command into a coun- 
try’s political life. In modern Europe, 
a real militarism existed only in the 
German Empire up to 1918. The Prus- 
sian Junkers held high office in the 
army, had an almost feudal power over 
their lands, and the highest authority in 
the State. The militarists formed a 
veritable caste more powerful than the 
German Parliament, because the “bronze 
rock of the Prussian monarchy” was 
over them. It was this military caste 
which dragged Germany into war. 

When has such a state of things ever 
been seen in France? In what country 
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A glimpse of Marseilles, the great French seaport on the 


Mediterranean 


are Generals more subordinate to civil 
power than in France? Was Foch Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, as Hinden- 
burg is President of the German Reich? 
In what country can a musical, gymnas- 
tic or student society never assemble 
without marching in military step? 
There is no French “militarism”; there 
never has been any. 

Imperialism? Let us also try to de- 
fine that. We must not confuse, as the 
Soviet press does constantly, imperial- 
ism with the spirit of conquest. Alex- 
ander the Great was a couqueror, not an 
imperialist. Both the word and the thing 
represent a new phenomenon, an effect 
of the gigantic industrial development 
of modern times, itself created by the 
invention of machinery; it defines ex- 
actly a form of political expansion de- 
termined and made necessary by the 
need of securing outlets for raw ma- 
terials. The first imperialism was that 
of Great Britain, and the word came 
from the title of Empress of India which 
Disraeli conferred on Queen Victoria. 
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France has never been 
obliged to secure such 
outlets for herself by 
force. She has ex- 
tended her influence 
over North Africa, 
which she _ delivered 
from the Barbary pi- 
rates; she has marked 
out, both in Europe and 
Asia, as befitted a 
great civilized nation, 
the territory in which 
she claimed the right 
to exercise her political, 
economic and _ intellec- 
tual activity; she has 
taken her part, from 
1880 to 1918, in a “di- 
vision of the world” 
which was to have no 
morrow. But her ex- 
pansion does not have 
that characteristic of 
economic necessity 
which marks British 
imperial expansion. If 
there is a French im- 
perialism, it is moder- 
ate and reasonable, and its chief object 
is to bring civilization to backward or 
primitive peoples. 

French policy, since France’s victory, 
with her Allies, in 1918, is pacific to the 
highest degree imaginable. France wishes 
only to stabilize Europe as it has been 
shaped and molded by the treaties which 
ended the great war and to which, un- 
fortunately, the United States refused 
to be one of the signatories. In any 
conceivable war France would run the 
risk of losing everything, and could gain 
nothing. She is satisfied with her pres- 
ent frontiers, and is in that happy situa- 
tion where she desires nothing which be- 
longs to others. She is bound by friendly 
ties to Belgium, and she considers that 
the problem of the Low Countries, which 
has weighed so heavily on her history 
and has so long been for her a danger, 
has been solved by the existence of a 
strong Belgium allied to her. 


ALLIANCES STiLL NEEDED 


The great transformations of Europe 
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after the war have taken place in the 
centre and in the East, and they can be 
defined in a single phrase—resurrection 
of the Slavic nations, which the Germans 
and Hungarians for ten centuries have 
thrust back, oppressed, denationalized. 
After so many centuries, it is difficult 
for the Germanic nations to resign them- 
selves without regret to this rebirth of 
the Slavs and to give them the place 
which is their due. It was evident that 
after 150 years it was not possible to 
restore Poland or Czechoslovakia without 
infringing certain rights and interests, 
but was this a reason for not repairing 
the great injustices of the partitions of 
Poland and the annihilation of Czech in- 
dependence? 

That is why for a long time it will 
be necessary to reinforce the policy of 
peace of the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg Peace Pact by alliances between 
those peoples who have determined to 
maintain the peace and the frontiers of 
1919; this will be necessary so long as 
States exist which seek to destroy those 
treaties. The indignation, all officially 
ordered, that such alliances evoke in Ger- 
many is proof of the great desire that 
the Germans have to see those alliances 
canceled; and they would be sure to 
profit thereby by destroying the treaties 
of 1919. 

It may be said that in view of the 
present state of Europe, if the British 
fleet, and above all the French Army, 
should disappear tomorrow, the 1919 
treaties would be torn up immediately, 
and those clauses nullified which are 
particularly just and which make amends 
for past wrongs—the revival of free 
Poland, for instance. Complete disarma- 
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ment would inevitably be followed by a 
return to the injustice that prevailed be- 
fore 1914. Italy is training her youth 
in a militant nationalism, and her policy 
seeks, in the Balkans, to “divide and 
rule.” Hungary cannot resign herself 
to the loss of vast territories in which, 
undoubtedly, Hungarians lived, but also 
a much greater number of Rumanians, 
Croats, Serbs and Slovaks. In Germany, 
it is far from certain that the peaceful 
trend, whose importance and sincerity we 
do not deny, will overcome the old Prus- 
sian anti-Slavic militarism; for all pub- 
lic education is turned toward national- 
ism, and even into the minds of young 
children the idea is instilled of a great 
Germany that would take in all the old 
empire, and in addition thereto, Austria. 
As for the press, as against 700 demo- 
cratic and Socialist papers may be listed 
2,028 which are nationalistic. In view 
of these conditions how could we be sure 
that Germany is definitely purged of 
Prussianism and freed of militarism? 
France of today, far from threatening 
other States, has every reason to fear 
for her own future, for population statis- 
tics are becoming more and more un- 
favorable. With her 40,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, she is overshadowed by Germany 
with her 60,000,000, and by Russia, with 
her 100,000,000. She is already behind 
Italy, and for a long time has been be- 
hind Great Britain combined with her 
colonies. By reason of her geographical 
position, she, more than any other nation, 
needs to remain strong to maintain the 
glory of her civilization. All her policy 
has but these aims—peace, security, the 
maintenance of the treaties. 
Paris, France, April, 1929, 





Mexican Military Adventurers 
In Revolt 


By CARLETON BEALS 


AUTHOR OF Mexico: An Interpretation 


ITH the catcome of the revolu- 
tion in Mexico still undeter- 
mined, Americans are asking: 
“Why do Mexicans revolt, and 
why this revolt?” Why, when 

apparently Mexico was enjoying sta- 
ble, liberal government, when nota- 
ble progress in all lines had_ been 
made during the past two adminis- 
trations, when the country was enjoying 
friendly relations with the United States 
—why should the group of militarists 
under the command of General José 
Escobar suddenly rise up against the 
constituted government, sweeping ten 
out of the twenty-eight States into 
bloody strife? Is the Mexican inherently 
incapable of self-government? Or has 
the revolt important grievances not told 
north of the Rio Grande? Is some one 
suppressing the news? And why has the 
Hoover Administration chosen to throw 
its weight to the side of Portes Gil? 
American interests have nearly a bil- 
lion and a half dollars invested in Mex- 
ico. The operations of American-owned 
mines in Durango, Chihuahua and So- 
nora were greatly embarrassed by the 
rebel operations. American west coast 
planters and sugar cane growers in Sin- 
aloa were directly in the path of the mil- 
itary shuttle. American investment in 
railways suffered great loss in the de- 
struction of lines in Chihuahua and Sin- 
aloa. American capital in the Monterrey 
steel industry was affected by the forced 
loans of Escobar. Native enterprise was 
also harassed. Peaceable citizens were 
killed, their homes destroyed, their prop- 
erty endangered and seized. The normal 
pursuits of all northwest Mexico have 
been shattered. Civil war is a cruel and 


costly business; and though revolutions 
against intolerable tyranny have  oc- 
curred and have won national indepen- 
dence in human history, the wanton de- 
struction of life and property by the re- 
volting Mexican militarists dees not bear 
the stamp of one of the world’s major 
surgical operations. It is the chronic 
military revolt that has featured Mex- 
ico’s career for a hundred years, a 
squalid struggle between the ins and the 
outs along classic, conventional Mexican 
lines. A cruel and insensate method of 
settling, not political issues, but political 
succession. 

Why, asks the 


American, 
should a long strip of desolate sand and 
a long thread of river suffice to separate 
two systems of life and government so 
antithetical as are those of Mexico and 


average 


the United States? Why is it that the 
man who, in the United States, ties up 
butcher packages, or drives a grocery 
wagon, or plows land, in Mexico periodi- 
cally fills his brother full of lead? 

The answer, it seems to me, lies in the 
three words, ignorance, poverty and 
power. Linked up with these are prob- 
lems of race and cultural conflicts, army 
lawlessness and forms of governmental 
control mcdeled on the Roman-Spanish 
superstate quite alien to anything known 
in this country. In the United States we 
think of governmental practices in terms 
of democracy, of politics, of institutions. 
To use a similar criterion for Mexico is 
to fail completely to understand her af- 
fairs. Government in Mexico must he 
thought of first, in terms of militarism; 
second, in terms of race aspirations; 
third, in terms of proletarian emancipa- 
tion; fourth, in terms of the Roman- 
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Spanish superstate; fifth, in terms of 
American diplomatic and financial ex- 
pansion. Mexico is too complicated, too 
charged with warring social forces to 
permit of simple democratic processes. 
Mexico lacks the industrialization, the 
standardization, the uniform cultural 
heritage of the United States, which 
serve for the orderly genuflections re- 
quired by our democracy. In Mexico con- 
tending interests are too sharply op- 
posed, too matched in strength, to per- 
mit, as yet, of orderly solutions. And 
since force is thus the final measure of 
political control, there can be no toler- 
ance. Any liberalism risks everything in 
being liberal. The military has, for a 
hundred years, held the whip hand. A 
pernicious military system still holds 
sway, permitting rival interests to grap- 
ple at each other’s throats in mortal 
combat. It is an ever deadly struggle for 
the country, because neither side can 
afford to give quarter. But what are the 
basic causes of this set of circumstances? 


IGNORANCE AND POVERTY 


The mass of the population of Mexico 
is still illiterate. Peginning with Obre- 
gon, education was for the first time in 
Mexico’s history, with the exception of a 
short interval under Juarez, put upon a 
truly popular basis. Juarez, the Indian 
President of the ’50s, threw up his hands 
in despair at the problem of education, 
declaring: “What use is it to found new 
schools when the pupils come from 
homes where they don’t get enough to 
eat?” Yet, beginning with Obregon, 
education was based upon the theory 
that every Mexican child has a right to 
go to school, and must go to school as 
soon as facilities can be created. And so 
the budget for education was increased 
from 8,000,000 pesos in Diaz’s time to a 
hypothetical budget of 50,000,000 (ac- 
tually about 35,00,000). War was made 
on illiteracy. Today more than twice the 
percentage of children go to school as 
before 1910, though the ratio of school 
attendance is still about half what it is 
in France and Germany. By the time 
the present generation passes off the 
Mexican scene illiteracy will have been 
reduced to about 50 per cent of the popu- 
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lation, i. e., about what it is in Italy. In 
any event, the tradition of popular edu- 
cation created by Obregon is now firmly 
entrenched in Mexico. Calles has rapidly 
extended education into the rural dis- 
tricts. During his administration 4,000 
new rural schools were founded; teach- 
ers’ “missions” composed of teachers, a 
nurse, an agronomist, a specialist on 
rural industries, a physical culture 
teacher, and so forth, were sent out over 
the length and breadth of Mexico. Many 
new normal schools were founded, also 
new agricultural, art and_ technical 
schools and an Institute of the Indian to 
train Indians to be sent back to their 
native localities as community leaders. 

In spite of all these efforts, only the 
surface has been scratched; and even 
these efforts are only beginning to bear 
fruit. The condition of illiteracy, igno- 
rance and mass superstition which has 
hitherto prevailed in Mexico is still one 
of the primary factors explaining why 
large bodies of men can be led off by 
the noses to slaughter one another. 

The great mass of the Mexican popu- 
lation is still in the abyss of poverty. 
Probably ten million people in Mexico 
live in one or two room huts with dirt 
floors, sleep on petates, or straw mats; 
permit the pigs and chickens in their 
habitations, are obliged to live on an in- 
sufficient diet. In the rural districts na- 
ture is, in some places, sufficiently be- 
nign to lend even this sort of existence a 
sturdy simplicity and dignity; yet where 
such a system of living impinges upon 
town and city life, where disease is more 
readily transmitted, the toll of human 
life is shocking. All naive and bucolic 
standards break down; means of gaining 
a livelihood are further curtailed, and 
the result is the dislocation of iarge sec- 
tors of the population, thrust half way 
between normal rural life and a metro- 
politan life utterly degrading. To people 
in such straits war has little unfriendly 
meaning. It is merely an incident in 
misery. And, if anything, participation 
in military ventures means an improve- 
ment on everyday conditions. Food is 
more assured. Looting promises pos- 
sible ready wealth. And, swinging over 
valley and ridge, the bedraggled par- 





MEXICAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS IN REVOLT 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Federal 
forces in Mexico 


ticipant in military adventures gains a 
sense of freedom and _ self-importance 
never before enjoyed when he was 
chained to serfdom, or a part of a mon- 
gerel dislocated portion of the population. 
Poverty explains why double _ pay, 
granted by the present revolting officers 
to their forces, is sufficient to lead men 
to thrust their chests against cannon 
mouths. ._The fatalism of poverty helps 
out. Vamos a ver—the gods may deal 
luck. The ordinary soldier is already too 
inured to hardship and misery not to 
find the danger of sudden death more 
attractive than prolonged misery. 


THE LAND PROBLEM 


In the direction of eliminating mass 
poverty the recent administrations have 
also done much. They have consistently 
attempted to better the lot of the aver- 


age Mexican. Labor unions have been 
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permitted to demand better wages, yet 
still a wage which would seem ridicu- 
lously near starvation to the average 
American. Shortly before I left Mexico 
President Portes Gil told me: “There can 
be no organic peace in Mexico until the 
land problem is solved.” And he went on 
to tell me how in his State, Tamaulipas, 
two-thirds of the peasants now have 
lands. The same is true of Vera Cruz, of 
Morelos and some other States. This is 
perhaps why the present revolt found no 
echo in the traditional bandit State of 
Tamaulipas, and why it promptly col- 
lapsed in Vera Cruz, why that long 
uptorn State of Morelos is not engaging 
in the present upheaval. Men who have 
a dignified pursuit in life, by which they 
can earn a decent living, automatically 
become apostles of stability and peace. 
Thrust two-thirds of the American popu- 
lation into the poverty endured by the 
mass of Mexicans, close the doors to 
their emergence from such a status, and 
it is doubtful if we would long boast of 
stable government even in this country. 

Up to date 13.6 per cent of the Mexi- 
can rural population has received thir- 
teen and a half million acres in accord- 
ance with the agrarian laws of “restitu- 
tion” and “dotation.” Sixty per cent of 
this land was distributed during the 
Presidency of Calles. In spite of this 
progress, in most of the Northern States, 
where revolt is now raging, half the area 
or more is still held in colossal estates 
quite unaffected by the government land 
program. Yet, curiously, it is not the 
peasant who is revolting, but the mili- 
tarist, hoping to capitalize, for his own 
interests, the fear of the large hacen- 
dados, or proprietors, that portions of 
their estates will be expropriated. Yet 
the legal norm for providing each peas- 
ant with an inalienable plot of land has 
now been established; and for three years 
the government has punctually met its 
obligations toward the agrarian bonds. 
At one time, but less frequently since 
Calles set to work on the problem so 
seriously, the peasants violently seized 
lands, and the authorities were often 
obliged to acquiesce and legalize this 
method. Ambassador Morrow pointed 
out to me that Mexico had often been 
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criticized for its land policy when in 
reality it should have been criticized for 
its lack of police efficiency. 


ABUSE OF MILITARY POWER 


Where ignorance and poverty link 
hands, and both are tied up with dis- 
affected race blocs, with submerged cul- 
tural aspirations, ever seeking outlet, yet 
ever repressed, the natural result has 
been the reiterated abuse of power and 
the lust for power—especially in the mil- 
itary ranks. Rarely in human history 
have men in power ever been checked in 
their excesses by anything other than 
public opinion directed into organized 
channels. Hence Mexico, long devoid of 
public opinion, not to mention the lack 
of popular organization, even back in the 
Colonial period, came to be ruled by a 
government of cliques. And in the sordid 
struggle of cliques the army came to 
wield ever more importance, came to be 
the all-powerful instrument of social 


control, the maker and breaker of States, 
a belated Praetorian Guard system. And 
so, without a valid public opinion, the 


army rose above law and order. Its Gen- 
erals were full of greed, personal ambi- 
tion, without loyalty. The army, in turn, 
largely a feudal rather than a national 
army, has preserved, during the revolu- 
tionary period since 1910, the most en- 
trancing traditions of treachery; it has 
divided and subdivided into personal 
cliques, which have dragged the country 
to repeated disaster in the wake of their 
brutal and egotistic ambitions. 

Each General controls a following held 
in hand by emoluments, graft and special 
privileges. Officer schemes against offi- 
cer and General against General. “Ca- 
morras” are formed to undermine the 
State, in the hope of stirring up rebel- 
lion, for as a result of such disorder new 
posts are created, each General aspires 
to win the upper hand, and new ways are 
open for enrichment and power. This is 
the sordid history of the Mexican Army. 
And in the general oppression which has 
been the lot of Mexico’s population for 
four centuries outcasts and outlaws have 
ever been disturbers of the public peace. 
Army revolt has come at opportune mo- 
ments to lend a false dignity to the out- 
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law, the bandit, to give him a cause. The 
cycle has been: from serf and beggar to 
outlaw, from outlaw to organized brig- 
andage, from brigandage to the advocacy 
of a cause, and from cause to a place in 
the legitimate military machine. Here 
power has joined hands with cynical 
memories of the savage bestiality of the 
outlaw, and old practices have continued 
under the cloak of the military uniform. 
There are more Machiavellian morons in 
high places in the Mexican Army than in 
any other similar institution in the 
world. 

Thus law and the Constitution have 
had only the meaning that the military 
caste has desired. In Durango, when | 
went through that country ten years ago, 
the catchword was, “The Villistas rob by 
day, the Federals by night.” The regu- 
lar army officers, since they were the 
repository of State sovereignty, have 
ever confused loyalty with personal am- 
bition. Treachery has been the watch- 
word. Agustin de Iturbide betrayed the 
Crown to declare independence. Guada- 
lupe Victoria and Nicolas Bravo promptly 
turned against Iturbide. Nicolas Bravo 
betrayed President Guadalup Victoria. 
Bustamente betrayed Guerrero, who had 
saved Bravo. Santa Ana betrayed every- 
body. Such was the successive story of 
Mexico’s army system. recent years 
Victoriano Huerta vilely betrayed Ma- 
dero. Guadalupe Sanchez betrayed Car- 
ranza and later Obregon. De la Huerta 
also betrayed Obregén most repulsively. 
Gomez and Serrano betrayed Calles. 
José Escobar and Manzo betrayed Portes 
Gil, disgracing their army uniforms. In- 
deed, all these men were members of the 
Mexican Army when they went into re- 
volt. Officers and more officers. In 
1821 there were less than two soldiers to 
every officer. Santa Ana, on one occa- 
sion when he seized power, handed out 
12,000 commissions as spoils of reward. 
(Cf. Ernest Gruening, Mewico, and Its 
Heritage.) Obregén, after the de Ia 
Huerta revolt, created eighty new Gen- 
erals as reward for loyalty. Revolt 
means death, but also new spoils for 
both sides. The people pay the piper. 

The Mexican Generals are absolute 
lords of life and property. They ride 
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over the land in private cars, with large 


entourages and many women. They 
requisition everything they want, and 
rarely pay. They have been known to 
murder parents to get a daughter, broth- 
ers to get a sister. A member of Portes 
Gil’s Cabinet told me just before I left 
Mexico that General Ferreira, who has 
since been captured (one of the present 
revolters), and who committed suicide 
rather than face court-martial, had ob- 
structed all educational work by permit- 
ting his officers to abduct the women 
school teachers sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Education. These women swal- 
lowed their shame rather than raise 
seandal, and no local tribunal could have 
protected them. This same General Fer- 
reira threatened to railroad me out of 
Jalisco when I was investigating the re- 
ligious war in that State. 

Inspectors sent out by the central gov- 
ernment to check just such abuses are 
often assassinated if they render an un- 
favorable report. Labor leaders and 
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peasant leaders, in recent years, have 
been arbitrarily shot by various Gen- 
erals. Then there was General “Aspirin.” 
When an aide complained of a headache, 
the General in question drew a gun and 
shot the man through the head, saying, 
“Here’s some Aspirin.” Personal caprice 
has reigned, instead of law: petty Ca- 
ligulas torturing flies. General Escobar 
two years ago drove peasants off their 
lands and harvested their crops, pocket- 
ing the money, according to the Mexico 
City press of the time. Nothing was 
done to him. Mexico is today paying the 
price for such abuses. In fact, this is the 
type of General in revelt against the 
present administration. 

Beginning with Obregén, ard more 
resolutely under Calles, the military evil 
was strenuously combatted; here, 
again, only a beginning could be made. 
Under the direction of the rigorous young 
Secretary of War, General Joaquin 
Amaro, a new army corps was built up 
within the shell of the old, officered by 
younger men. An attempt was made to 
inculeate the ideology of patriotism. 
Graft was cut down. The army budget 
was successively cut. Education was car- 
ried to the rank and file. New sanitary 
barracks were built, where classes were 
held during certain hours of the day. 

In 1920 I saw Obregén enter Mexico 
City at the head of 40,000 troops. Many 
of them were fresh recruits. Among 
them were the tall Yaquis, dressed in 
white “pyjamas,” sandals, queer berib- 
boned straw hats, marching, with a queer 
rhythmic shuffle, to the “tom-tom” of 
primitive drums. I saw these same 
troops again last year, when they were 
lined up for the opening of Congress, 
when Calles announced in his message 
that the day of cavzdiilos (military 
chiefs) had ended, and that Mexico should 
enter upon a régime of institutions and 
laws. And on this second occasion, in 
their natty gray and black uniforms, 
these erect, stern-faced highlanders, with 
their high bronze cheekbones, showed 
the methodic drilling according to the 
German manual, and they now repre- 
sented one of the smartest and most pre- 
cise body of men I recali ever having 
seen in any corner of the world. 


Base 
Dut 
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Yet if Calles disciplined the newer 
army elements, and some of the rank 
and file of the older portions, he was 
unable completely to curtail the power 
of the old-line Generals, accustomed to 
regard human life and property as pawns 
for their personal ambitions, accustomed 
to act as lords of creation in their par- 
ticular domains. The attempt to curtail 
their extravagant prerogatives is one of 
the principal explanations of the present 
conflict. During the Colonial period, and 
even after independence, a soldier or 
officer could not be tried by a civil court 
any more than could a priest. In other 
words, the army was an arrogant, closed 
caste, and such a caste it has remained 
to this day, enjoying a life independent 
of and superior to the State it was sup- 
posed to uphold and safeguard. The 
laws, traditions and privileges of this 
ruling caste have ever been more impor- 
tant than the welfare of the nation. And 
no such privileged group relinquishes its 
power gracefully. The present group of 
revolting Generals have feared the dis- 
ciplinary efforts of Calles. They have 
seen their old prerogatives slipping one 
by one. They have seen the law of the 
land and the Constitution emerging su- 
preme and their old réle of potentates 
rapidly passing. They hate Calles, not 
because he has violated the law of the 
land, but because he has curbed their 
power to plunder. And so they have made 
a last fling to conserve their waning 
power. The spread of education, the bet- 
tered economic standards of large blocs 
of the population, the efforts of Obregén, 
Calles and Portes Gil in behalf of the 
rural communities, the founding of agri- 
cultural schools, the replacing of igno- 
rant superstition with knowledge and 
rationalism, the war on illiteracy and on 
a backward priesthood, the liberty given 
the people to organize themselves for 
economic _ self-betterment—all these 
things have seriously menaced the old- 
time supremacy of the militarists. 

And so the present group of revolting 
Generals represents the last nucleus of 
the officer class schooled in that terrible 
period of disorder from 1914 to 1927, 
when Villa hordes rampaged in Chihua- 
hua and Durango; when the Capatistas 
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rode with quirt and spur and shout of lib- 
erty down upon Cuatla, upon Yautépec, 
upon Cuernavaca, over the hills and val- 
leys of the State of Moreles, when Mex- 
ico was crossed and recrossed by rattling 
cavalry and artillery, when plain and 
crag, plateau and jungle echoed to the 
cannon roar of a nation gripped from end 
to end by civil war. Present events seem 
tame in comparison. But the group of 
Generals in revolt today—Escobar, Man- 
zo, Topete, Aguirre, Urbalejo, Caraveo— 
all received their disorderly training dur- 
ing that earlier hectic period. There was 
no law in those days but the individuai 
will of the strutting General. Nor could 
these Generals, evidently, as did the truer 
social idealists of the period, turn readily 
from the sword to the plow, from gen- 
eralship to the tasks of civil reconstruc- 
tive administration. The lust for power 
of most of these Generals, some of whom 
already have records of treachery, bound 
them to a slavish tradition. Their mem- 
ory of military absolutism never faded; 
their dream of greater power and wealth 
never dimmed. Yet, practically all of 
them, though they rise up to defend the 
“poor peepul,” are many times over mil- 
lionaires. And so these Generals represent 
an old order, a dying feudal order, set 
over against the attempt of the last two 
decades to bring about the moderniza- 
tion of Mexico. These Generals are in- 
stinctively against the attempt to make 
the Constitution and the law effective, 
the attempt to create a dignified nation 
of producers and consumers, the attempt 
to subordinate the army to the State. 


SOLDIERS BLINDLY OBEY 


I have ridden the length and breadth 
of Mexico on troop trains, on the top of 
box cars, in gondolas where, with the 
common soldiers, I have drunk hot coffee 
and eaten tortillas (pancakes) toasted 
over fires built on the steel bottoms of 
the cars. I have gambled with Indian 
troops, dealing the Spanish cards, for 
cartridges. I have listened to their 
stories. I have watched them dance their 
historic Indian dances in the barracks. I 
have heard them thrumming guitars. In 
the earlier days of the guerrilleros there 
was loyalty among the followers to this 
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or that chief, there were heated discus- 
sions over land and water and schools; 
but the rank-and-file soldier rarely knew 


of the ideals of social liberation; then 
and now, he was a man who received his 
peso and a quarter a day, his ration of 
beans and corn (if the officers did not 
happen to be grafters); and for this 
meager return he obeyed and still obeys 
orders blindly. 

Yet the educational work of the recent 
governments has borne some fruit. The 
Mexican soldiers are not so unconscious 
as they used to be. Large groups of 
them have deserted the rebel cause and 
have returned to the fold. This was par- 
ticularly true in Vera Cruz, where Ge1- 
eral Aguirre’s attempt at revolt fizzled 
out like a damp squib just because of 
such desertions—because the rank and 
file and the under officers had been ef- 
fectively imbued with a new creed of 
loyalty. In many places the government 
has permitted the arming of local Com- 
mittees of Social Defense, that the vil- 
lagers might combat the Catholic rebels 
or bandits; and these committees, thor- 
oughly conscious, thoroughly aware of 
the government’s constructive program, 
and constantly in contact with local mili- 
tary units, have passed over to the regu- 
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lar army ranks something of their esprit 
de corps. This is perhaps one of the 
reasons why the army in Jalisco has re- 
mained, for the most part, loyal in the 
present crisis. 

Thus Obregon, Calles and Portes Gil 
have definitely attempted to subordinate 
the army to the State, to establish a 
civilian régime. Particularly Calies, 
whose first break with the traditional 
army groups, the militarists of the North, 
occurred in 1928, when, on Sept. 1, at the 
opening of Congress, he recited to all the 
assembled chiefs of division the story of 
Mexico’s military abuses, announced that 
the duty of the army was loyalty to the 
nation and declared that the rule of mili- 
tary chiefs had ended, that the sun of 
reckless military power had set and that 
Mexico should enter n the ways of 
true representative government. A sub- 
sequent reunion of Calles with the Gen- 
erals was held, and Calles attempted to 
convince them that they should bow to 
the need of the country for a civilian 
President. The second break came when 
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Generals Escobar and Manzo, now in re- 
volt, refused to accept this decision. The 
third break with the traditional army 
system came with the choice of the ca- 
pable civilian President Emilio Portes 
Gil, ex-Governor ‘of Tamaulipas, to head 
the government. This represented an 
irrevocable break with the old mili- 
tarists. 

To support him in this change of pol- 
icy, Calles had the support of Secretary 
of War Joaquin Amaro, a brilliant, thor- 
cughly patriotic type. He had behind 
him public opinion, newly developing, 
which deeply hates the military clique. 
He had the support of the new organiza- 
tions of workers and peasants. He had 
behind him the legitimate business in- 
terests of the country, which had long 
suffered from the illegal military abuses. 
And he had the friendship of Ambassa- 
dor Morrow, and therefore of the United 
States. These were preponderant forces. 
And so the intrenched power of the gov- 
ernmental machinery, of legally consti- 
tuted authority, the support of the pulbic 
at large, with the exception ot the 


fanatic Catholics, and the friendship of 
the United States have turned the scales 


against the rebels and their outworn 
shibboleths. This break of Calles with 
the Northern militarists, the shift to a 
civilian President, the change in the po- 
litical centre of gravity from the con- 
quering North to the truer Mexico of the 
South and Centre, were bound to precipi- 
tate the present armed crisis. 

The military revolt, on its part, 
counted, first, on the tradition of treach- 
ery and easy military seizure of power; 
second, it could and did play upon Cath- 
olic disaffection. But as the rebel troops 
never succeeded in penetrating into the 
centres of armed Catholic rebellion, 
namely, Jalisco and Guanajuato, this has 
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served them little; and their pro-Catho- 
lic edicts, their favoritism to _ rebel 
priests, the nullifying of the religious 
laws and the ringing of church bells 
availed them little in terms of actual 
military aid. Furthermore, the tradition 
of military treachery had already re- 
ceived two terrible body blows through 
the decisive defeats of de la Huerta and 
of Gomez and Serrano in 1923 and 1927, 
respectively. Mexico is no longer so 
ready to tolerate wanton assaults upon 
the public power. One of the de la 
Huerta Generals, now in exile, confessed 
to me that the consistent sabotage of the 
peasants behind the lines in Vera Cruz 
in 1923-24 did more to break up the 
morale and hamper operations than the 
actual thrust of the government’s troops. 
This is a form of public opinion; and it 
is a public opinion which, properly chan- 
nelized, will contribute to the orderly ex- 
pression of political needs, and is, in fact, 
increasingly doing so. Education, reco1- 
struction, the solving of the land prob- 
lem through the creation of an indepen- 
dent peasantry, irrigation, rural credits, 
cooperative enterprise, sanitation—all 
these and other efforts carried on by the 
past three administrations in Mexico 
have limited s‘eadily and relentlessly the 
sphere of power of the military caste. 
Only the continuation of such efforts can 
create a truly organic peace in Mexico. 
Not merely through the creation of a 
new type of police power, such as a con- 
stabulary, but through a definite replace- 
ment of the army as an instrument of 
social control by other instruments of a 
popular and representative character, and 
the tireless attempt to rebuild the coun- 
try as has already been demonstrated in 
recent years, will Mexico emerge from 
the pernicious army system which has 
debased it for so many decades. 












AST Autumn a Russian engineer, 

M. Groum-Gemailo, who had 

agreed to help the Soviet Govern- 

ment in its work of socializing the 

State, asked the Economic Council 

of the U. S. S. R. to free him from his 

obligations. Shortly after this the Izves- 

tia for Oct. 28, 1929 (No. 252), published 

a violent article against Groum-Gemailo; 

on the 1st of November this same paper 

announced his sudden death, and the 

next day, Nov. 2, published long state- 

ments by two physicians who said that 

Groum-Gemailo had died “of natural 
causes.” 

We shall not try to determine the truth 
about this sudden death, nor to explain 
why the Izvestia thought it necessary to 
publish the doctor’s statements, but we 
shall give a résumé of the motives which 
induced the former engineer to offer his 
resignation. These motives are the final 
testimony of an intelligent and far-see- 
ing man, who had once wished with all 
loyalty to help the Marxist experiment. 
He was, however, aware of the fact that 
Marxism as a doctrine had limitations, 
due to the fact that the very rapid de- 
velopment of industrial technique had 
profoundly changed the original concep- 
tions of the problem which Karl Marx 
faced. According to Groum-Gemailo, 
electricity would more and more take the 
place of the manual labor of the working 
class, just as steam and hydraulic engines 
had already replaced the once indispen- 
sable labor of slaves. And he thought 
that capitalism and science would in the 
end free the proletariat, whereas social- 
ismi would put him under a pitiless and 
inescapable tyranny—that of the State. 
The ideal of all contemporary engineers, 
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he wrote in his request to the Soviet au- 
thorities, an ideal which is now begin- 
ning to be realized in the United States, 
is an industrial plant with no manual 
laborers, a plant which will create such 
a surplus of production that the class 
struggle, as such, will lose its 
détre. 


raison 


Let us now explain briefly the reasons 
for M. Groum-Gemailo’s resignation. 

Just as the Tartar rulers, without 
meaning to, created a Russian people 
and made that people capable of forming 
their great empire, so the Bolshevist ex- 
periment will make them into a very 
strong nation. The Bolshevist suppres- 
sion of all private initiative in commerce 
and industry, its bureaucratic control of 
all branches of human activity, have 
made the Russians more strongly at- 
tached than ever to personal liberty and 
individual initiative; and have cured 
them of their two great national faults: 
their heedlessness and their extrava- 
gance. “That is why,” Groum-Gemailo 
wrote in his letter of resignation which 
his subsequent death has made into a 
kind of last will and testament, “I ac- 
cept the Bolshevist régime, in spite of its 
many evil consequences for the present 
generation.” 

In the very next paragraphs, however, 
he claimed that the experiment had not 
been carried through honestly; every one 
has had to work in constant fear; the 
actual results have not been reported 
truthfully; the directors have made other 
people responsible for their own failures 
and their own mistakes. Here he cited 
the striking example of the Donetz af- 
fair as a case in point. In order not to 
acknowledge their mistakes in the indus- 
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trial realm, the Bolsheviki, by misrep- 
resenting the facts, have tried to prove 
the engineers and technicians at fault. 
They have refused to admit that they 
themselves and their system were re- 
sponsible for the rise in prices, the ces- 
sation of production, the general im- 
poverishment of the people and the wide- 
spread starvation. 

The ultimate result of this dishonest 
policy will be the complete disintegration 
of industry; indeed, living under the 
menace of the Tchéka, the technicians 
have been obliged to refrain from any 
decision which brought danger to them- 
selves. The only thing there remained 
for them to do was to pretend to work 
and at the same time to refuse all re- 
sponsibility. Under the Soviet régime 
every one keeps silent, and indeed he 
can do nothing else. All the intellectual 
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classes, as well as the workers, depend 
on the Soviet State for their salary, and 
under the threat of starvation must con- 
duct themselves as slaves. 

These are the reasons for Groum- 
Gemailo’s resignation. The statements 
of an experienced and courageous man 
who knew the risks he was running in 
making them to the Supreme Economic 
Council of the U. S. S, R., are more con- 
vincing than any number of statistics. 
The economic collapse of modern Russia 
is due to the appropriation for the profit 
of the State of all private possessions, 
to the immoral and terroristic character 
of the governing Soviets and finally to 
the bureaucratic control of all human ac- 
tivities. Even the schools have suffered 
this deadening control, for, instead of 
being a means of instructing and educat- 
ing children for their future life, their 
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only aim, under the Soviets, is to serve 
as a weapon in the class struggle, and 
to make of the younger generation “war- 
riors for Communism,” according to a 
circular issued under the general direc- 
tion of social education by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Instruction which ap- 
peared on the eleventh anniversary of 
the Soviet Republic (1928). 

But, says some one, these unfortunate 
events concern Russia only and do not 
concern in the least the rest of the world. 
That is a very great mistake. Bolshevism 
is a phenomenon of an international na- 
ture and its influence is international 
in scope, as we shall now preceed to 
show. 

Lenin’s seizure of Russia and the Com- 
munist expropriation of all private prop- 
erty have had these results: The prop- 
erty of foreigners and the foreign capital 
invested in Russia have been entirely 
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lost, and the Russian market limited to 
such a degree that Russia’s share in 
world commerce has fallen from 4 to 1 
per cent, with no hope of any noticeable 
revival under the present régime; for 
the men in power have shown during 
their ten years of tyranny that they are 
incapable of putting to any serious use 
the vast resources of this country; they 
have no respect for the keeping of con- 
tracts; their government is bankrupt and 
economically powerless due to its policy 
of State ownership, which deprives its 
citizens of all initiative and all interest 
in their work. Russia, freed from Bol- 
shevism, would offer an immense com- 
mercial field open to international trade. 


INTERNATIONAL SUBVERSIVE PROPAGANDA 


In the domain of social peace we must 
note a phenomenon. Soviet support is 


given throughout the whole world to all 
revolutionary organizations, to all revo-~° 
lutionary strikes, Soviet advice and in- 
structions for the sabotage of factories 
and the disrupting of labor. 

In the field of politics, the Soviet 


Government has no fear of putting at 
the disposal of its alter ego, the Com- 
munist International, the financial re- 
sources of Russia, the diplomatic equip- 
ment, the commercial embassies, which 
are all used to upset and destroy the so- 
called capitalist nations. The constantly 
increasing Red Army and its foreign 
branches (the military sections of the 
Communist parties), like the constantly 
increasing militarization of Russia, is 
an ever present menace to peace, since 
the Soviet State has openly declared it- 
self not the friend but the enemy of all 
capitalist nations. 

Rykov, president of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, is a member of 
the executive committee of the Commu- 
nist International, and as the head of 
the Soviet Government has given his 
personal aid to the organization of the 
revolution in other countries.. The deci- 
sions of the Sixth Congress of the 
Komintern (Communist International) at 
Moscow in the Summer of 1928, held at 
the expense and under the auspices of 
the Soviet Government, were all directed 
against the Constitutions and existing 
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order of the various nations of the 
world. The Soviet schools and military 
colleges are educating the Communist 
agitators of other countries. There has 
just been founded at Moscow (1928) a 
Syndical Secretariat for colored people, 
a Syndical Secretariat for the Pacific, 
and a Red Syndical Secretariat for South 
America. 

In the moral and intellectual world 
the international influence of Bolshevism 
is also very apparent. Scientific institu- 
tions, upper schools, are used for rev- 
olutionary propaganda; such is the As- 
sociation for the Study of the Orient, 
which its founder, Pavlovitch Weltmann, 
characterized as a “laboratory for the 
bolshevizing of the East.” The Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Na- 
tions (V. O. K. S.), which is in direct 
connection with and subordinate to the 
division of agitation and propaganda of 
the Komintern, is increasing its efforts 
to widen its scope and influence in all 
nations. The society is seeking friends 
and allies among writers, professors and 
students; and it is having no difficulty 


in finding them, a proof of which is the 
American Society in New York for Cul- 
tural Relations with Russia, which in 
November, 1928, gave a huge dinner for 
800 people, in the course of which a 
speech was delivered in praise of Bol- 


shevik education. Doubtless the guests 
were not thinking of the millions of 
children abandoned to every form of 
vice and crime which is the most tangi- 
ble result of Lenin’s Government; nor 
were they thinking of the narrow sec- 
tarian and anti-religious teaching as a 
result of which schools are making of 
their pupils not men, in the best sense 
of the word, but “warriors for commu- 
nism,” that is, disciples of “historical” 
materialism and partisans of the class 
struggle. 

The Communist Youth, the Red Pio- 
neers, both organizations whose centres 
are in Moscow, are trying to imbue 
young Americans as well as young Eu- 
ropeans with their doctrine of hate and 
jealousy. 

But America and Europe are not the 
only continents which little by little are 
being seized by the tentacles of Bolshe- 
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vism. Already Bolshevist agents are 
working in Asia; and results of their 
work in China and the Dutch Indies are 
now evident; they are in Africa, and 
they are in Australia, where the violence 
of the recent strike bore testimony to 
the effect of their work in spreading 
their doctrine of hatred. This huge 
movement is spreading, and it hopes ul- 
timately to reach America and Europe, 
for its final aim is to ruin the commer- 
cial and industrial markets of those two 
continents. Bolshevism, -indeed, offers 
a problem of international peace and 
order whose importance should be real- 
ized by the people of all nations. 


UNCHANGED AND UNCHANGING 


Is the Soviet system changing, as the 
Bolsheviki and their friends claim? Is 
it tending toward moderation and hu- 
maneness? Let us quote Stalin, who 
said at the end of 1927, on the anni- 
versary of the Tchéka: “We are all still 
Tchékists.” 

Is it tending toward a more rational 
social order—that is, away from com- 
munism? Let us quote Paul Scheffer, 
one of the enlightened authorities on 
the situation in Russia. In Foreign Af- 
fairs for January, 1929, he writes: 

The idea cherished outside Soviet Rus- 
sia that the N. E. P. (New Economic 
Policy) might provide an eventual means 
of departure from the socialistic princi- 
ples of the revolution and a means of 
approach to our bourgeois individualistic 
economy, or that the Soviet State might 
possibly be regarded in the rdéle of a 
prodigal son by the executives of Western 
banks—this idea, though still ineradica- 
ble for many minds, either represents 
astounding superficiality of thought or 
else is simply an idee fixe (obsession) to 
which the Old World clings just because 
it is so used to it. The determination 
with which the Soviet State undertook a 
radical alteration in the structure of 
Russian economics through the introduc- 
tion and development of a ‘‘socialized 
sector,’’ might even in the first days of 
the N. E. P. have carried a significant 
moral to outside observers. Today we 
know in addition that the danger which 
the N. E. P. represents for the socialistic 
State organization, forces the latter fur- 


ther along the path toward its communis- 
tic ideal. 


Are the Soviets abandoning their de- 
sire for world revolution? Every decision 
reached in 1928 at the sixth Congress of 
the Komintern, which we have already 
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mentioned, demands persevering and in- 
creasing preparations for civil war and 
colonial revolt all over the world. 

Can Sovietism evolve—that is—change 
its present tendencies? No—first of all 
because, as the saying is, “He who rides 
on a tiger can never dismount.” The 
Soviets will never be able to free them- 
selves from their policy of terrorizing 
and spying for they have raised up 
against themselves too many justifiable 
desires for revenge and_ retribution. 
They can never abandon their policy of 
socializing industry and commerce, for 
that is their only method of keeping all 
the engineers, technicians, workmen and 
commercial employes in their power and 
of finding work for their subservient 
henchmen to do. It is a fundamental 
basis, and if it were removed, the whole 
régime would collapse. 

The conscious and systematic dishon- 
esty of Bolshevist leaders is one of the 
chief causes for the numerous errors in 
public opinion concerning them, an opin- 
ion which, tossed about from one con- 
tradictory statement to another, has fin- 
ally wearied of the whole problem. But 
since this problem presents serious dan- 
gers to our civilization, it is necessary to 
revive the attention and interest of this 
public opinion by giving it actual proof 
of Soviet conditions. Certainly there is 
no more convincing proof than an exposé 
based on actual Soviet sources of Soviet 


organizations which in the United States 
as well as in all other nations are work- 
ing constantly to bring about revolution, 
and which more and more effectively 
will strive to put into effect the official 
program of the Communist International 
adopted by the sixth Congress and heart- 
ily approved by all members of the 
Soviet Government. This program may 
be summed up as follows: Preparation 
for and declaration of civil war and colo- 
nial revolt throughout the world. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WORLD REVOLUTION 


The constantly increasing difficulties 
facing the Soviet régime in Russia are 
forcing the Communists to speed up this 
preparation for the outbreak of war, for 
in revolution lies the only hope of Bolshe- 


vism in the future. This policy explains 
the great sacrifices made by the Soviet 
Government on behalf of the Third Inter- 
national and also its incessant activity. 
But if we reflect on the means available 
to the Soviets, who are now masters of 
one-seventh of the globe, for bringing 
about this desperate struggle, we realize 
that it is time for the rest of the world, 
too, to prepare to ward off the attack. 
Up to the present, by one means and 
another, by diplomatic recognition, by 
commercial relations, by tariff arrange- 
ments which make Soviet creditors 
anxious to keep the régime going until 
they are paid, a considerable number of 
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nations have helped to maintain the 
Soviet Government in power. Yet the 
picture given here of the general organ- 
ization of the Third International, 
formed according to the official report 
of its executive committee, clearly shows 
the seriousness of this attack on the na- 
tions and against civilization itself. 

This picture is an easy one to under- 
stand and we speak of it only in order 
to make clear how each organization 
within a division has within itself still 
further subdivisions and ramifications. 
Each communist party, for example, con- 
tains its own central committee, political 
bureau, secretariat, bureau of organiza- 
tion, boards of control. and supervision; 
each party convenes a national congress 
and regional congresses and still smaller 
district congresses organized by commit- 
tees in the regions and districts on which 
the departments depend; these depart- 
ments in their turn are divided into 
units allocated respectively to factories, 
workshops, mines, railway stations, ship- 
yards, police; buildings, administrative 
institutions and so forth. 


In Russia the spreading of Bolshevist 
propaganda among the youth of the na- 
tion is carried on by some thirty impor- 
tant subdivisions of the Committee of 


Public Instruction and of the Central 
Committee of the Pan Soviet Leninist 
Union of Youth; but outside of Russia 
this work is done under the direction of 
the executive of the Committee of the 
International Communist Society of 
Youth (Komsomol), with headquarters at 
Moscow, which through its secretariat, 
its agitation, propaganda, news publicity, 
information sections and through its 
Internatione! Children’s Bureau, is dis- 
tributing the poison of Bolshevist doc- 
trine to Communist youth movements all 
over the world. The International Teach- 
ers Association cooperates directly with 
the Komsomol and at the same time 
attempts to in“iltrate its propaganda into 
the intel'ectual circles and the universi- 
ties, and for this end is connected with 
the propaganda division of the Komin- 
tern; the latter employs for this work 
among these small but influential circles 
such organizations as Voks and affiliated 
organizations in fourteen of the most 
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advanced nations. We have already seen 
that the United States is unfortunately 
possessed of an organization of this 
kind, the American Society for Cultural 
Relations with Russia. The Voks has at 
its disposal in Moscow the following 
agencies: Press, news information, ex- 
change and _ publicity, reception of 
strangers, picture section, publishing of 
the Voks bulletin. With the Komintern 
the following societies are connected in 
the propaganda work: The Red Interna- 
tional Aid Society, the International 
Conference of Proletariat Revolutionary 
Writers, the Revolutionary Free-Think- 
ers, the Atheistic International) the Sov- 
kino (Soviet motion pictures), the Inter- 
national Federation of Ido, the interna- 
tional artificial language derived from 
Esperanto; the Workman’s Esperanto 
Federation, the Soviet Syndicate of 
Artists, the Anti-Fascist Committees, the 
committee for the struggle against the 
White Terror in the Balkans, the League 
against Colonial and Imperial Oppres- 
sion and so forth. 

The reader will easily understand from 
all this that the organizations for prop- 
aganda and action among workers and 
peasants are still more perfect, more ac- 
tive and more formidable. The Interna- 
tional Syndicate of Profintern comes in 
contact through its various branches 
with millions of the workers of the world. 
The Peasant International or Krestintern, 


‘assisted by the International Agricultural 


Institute (Moscow), which has prepared 
the scientific foundation for the Bolshe- 
vising of the peasants, directs the inter- 
national communist peasant movement by 
coming in touch not only with the labor- 
ers in the field but also with the petty 
land-owners to whom it promises that 
the communist revolution will allow them 
to increase their holdings at the expense 
of the more wealthy proprietors. This 
dishonesty is the key to the whole of 
Bolshevism; for the Soviet Government, 
the Third International, with its innu- 
merable agents and_ spies_ scattere:! 
through the world, knows very well how 
to make use of all the greeds and jea!- 
ousies as well as of all the dislikes an‘ 
hatreds which at present are troubling 
the poor human soul. 
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T the close of the Civil War, in 
1867, when bitterness, suspicion 
and hate still gnawed at the 
vitals of the Republic, George 
Peabody, native of Massachu- 

setts and international banker of New 
York, Baltimore and London, con- 
ceived the idea of binding up the 
wounds of battle and assuaging the 
misery of the beaten South by promoting 
public education in the South with a 
large, substantial gift. Born in the 
North, living in London, vigorously op- 
posing secession, he was the first great 
world philanthropist, and his greatest 
gift to education was made to the South 
which he had fought and loved so well. 

His first gift of $1,000,000, later in- 
creased to $2,000,000, was applied to the 
promotion of public high schools, normal 
schools, colleges and universities and 
other agencies for the training of teach- 
ers in the South. Peabody felt that the 
people who had suffered most from slav- 
ery and from the war were the poor 
whites of the South, and that they, too, 
must achieve freedom. 

In 1909 the Peabody Trust Fund 
Board, believing that the States and 
various communities of the South were 
able to carry on their local edcucationa! 
projects, decided to concentrate the 
corpus of the Peabody Education Fund 
on a single project, and accordingly, for 
the purpose of training white teachers, 
established the George Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn.; and 
that institution has become ancther but 
different focus of interest for the Nordic, 
the Hebrew and the Ethiop in the very 
heart of the South. 

The suspicion and hatred prevalent 


among all classes in the South at the 
close of the Civil War are matters of 
common knowledge; but the desperate, 
long, uphill fight toward adjustment of 
social and economic race relations, mag- 
nificently aided at times by a few out- 
side friends, is little understood. While 
only a few situations are touched upon 
in this article, and these few taken from 
a single State, they are typical of a new 
spirit. 

After the war the feeling between the 
whites and negroes everywhere was ag- 
gravated by the “carpetbag” governments 
of the Northern emigré. In 1874, when 
Richard Coke was elected Governor of 
Texas by the Democrats over E. J. Davis, 
the last carpetbag Governor, Davis filled 
the Capitol at Austin with negro troops 
and called upon President Grant for 
further military aid. Davis was for go- 
ing to war again. There would have 
been war again, but for three things— 
the forbearance and tact of Coke and 
his friends, the refusal of President 
Grant to participate in a new war and 
the loyalty of a company.of negro troops 
to their own white folks. These troops 
in United States uniforms accepted com- 
missions as deputy sheriffs from the 
Sheriff of Travis County, and marched 
into the Capitol through Davis guards 
and upstairs where the new Governor 
Coke and the Democratic Legislature 
were assembled, ready for battle. Davis 
quit and the war was over. 

Just before the Coke-Davis contest the 
whites who controlled the Legislature re- 
fused to give support to a system of pub- 
lic free schools in Texas, because the 
negroes would participate therein. The 
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The Psychology Laboratory of the George Peabody College 


next year, in 1875, a white State consti- 
tutional convention assembled in Texas 
which provided for a public free school 
system for the State, supported by taxes 
on all the property of the State for the 
benefit of all the children of the State, 
white and black alike. This system has 
not always been administered for the 
races alike, yet it was a material step in 
advance. 


Notwithstanding the giant stride in 
universal education taken at the Texas 
Constitutional Convention of 1875, fear 
still ruled the whites to the extent that 
elections for the voting of local school 
district taxes were provided by the new 
Constitution; but the large property own- 
ers in the convention, fearing combina- 
tions of negroes with poor whites in 
school tax elections, provided that a local 
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school tax must have a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote, and in no case should such 
tax ever exceed two mills on the dollar. 
These restrictions were finally removed 
thirty-three years later. 

Much of the difficulty in the mainte- 
nance of human relations between whites 
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fused to vote local taxes; took money 
apportioned to negro children by the 
State and built second and third rate 
school houses and maintained the same 
kind of schools for their own children 
for years. 

The politicians 


wasted millions of 


General view of George Peabody College for Teachers as it will appear when all the 
buildings are complete 


and negroes has been caused by politi- 
cians who, seeking the easiest way to of- 
fice and salary, have not hesitated to use 
the cruelest means of attaining them. 
Waving the bloody shirt and fanning 
fires of prejudice have been biennial 
pastimes in both North and South. In 
school affairs in Texas (and Texas is 
symptomatic of the others) the politi- 
cians usually played fair as between the 
races. They slaughtered the innocents, 
white and black, with beautiful impartial- 
ity. They refused to build school houses 
for their own children in certain districts 
on the Rio Grande; took State school 
money belonging to Mexican children; 
rented old stores and blacksmith shops 
from themselves in which to keep school 
for their own flesh and blood. In the 
heavy black belt of East Texas they re- 


school money by mismanagement of 
school lands, sometimes through incom- 
petence, sometimes through venality. Yet 
when they stole or wasted one dollar of 
negro or Mexican money, they stole or 
wasted ten dollars of white money. 

It is fair to state, however, that on 
the whole the State, county and munici- 
pal governments of Texas have been up 
to the average for the nation. 

With the World War there entered 
a new man and a new woman in the 
South. They care nothing for the bloody 
shirt; race prejudice, from being a fun- 
damental motive of life, has sunk to 
purely incidental uses, Education and 
truth are abroad. In the recent cam- 
paign, pictures of an alleged Tammany 
negro politician with a white stenogra- 
pher were shown in South Carolina; yet 
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Governor Smith carried the State by an 
overwhelming majority. In Tennessee 
and, Texas they tried to frighten the 
voters with old wives’ tales of white 
and negro clerks swapping chewing gum 
in the national capital, if Mr. Hoover 
was elected, but both States went fo? 
Hoover. 

With the new man and new woman 
and the new education in the South have 
come many new things. Under the fos- 
tering care of the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, serious study of race 
relations, or, better, human relations, by 
college students, has sprung up in many 
places. Cooperative committees com- 
posed of white and negroes have been 
established in many places, and in many 
places they have functioned with remark- 
able success. 

For example, in the East Texas State 
Teachers College for whites, at Com- 
merce, Texas, presided over by a grad- 
uate of George Peabody College and, 
therefore, a recipient of George Peabody 
beneficence, in the early twenties of the 
present century, there were introduced 
into the history curricula of the insti- 
tution by D. F. McCollum, head of that 
department, certain courses in race rela- 
tions, One requirement of every course 
was that every student should choose 
some actual problem of relations between 
the races in his community, survey, study 
and report on same. Mr. McCollum 
seemed to have the idea that it was not 
propaganda, but truth that makes people 
free. Every shade of negro opinion and 
attitude, from Dubois to Booker Wash- 
ington, was_ studied. Dubois’s books 
were used in the courses; and some of 
the reports of students surveying negro 
educational conditions, living conditions 
and police protection, were just as scath- 
ing as anything Dubois has ever written. 


COOPERATIVE COMMITTEES 


That the work of the cooperative com- 
mittees was effective can be proved by 
hundreds of instances. On one occasion 
two good negro boys walking along a 
railroad track were arrested for va- 
francy and, having no money, were 
thrown into jail; knowing no one in the 
immediate community, they remained in 
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President of George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


jail several days; finally they were able 
to get information to the cooperative 
committee; they were released imme- 
diately and their fines were remitted. 
On another occasion the principal of a 
negro high school was charged with or- 
ganizing the cotton pickers of the com- 
munity to strike for higher wages; it 
was proposed by certain whites that the 
principal be taken out by night and 
whipped; the cooperative committee 
stepped in, investigated and dismissed 
the charges; “certain whites” were noti- 
fied that the principal must not be 
whipped; he was not molested, On stil! 
another occasion two negro couples, th: 
girls prepossessing in appearance, were 
walking in the twilight; two white offi- 
cers arrested them for vagrancy; the 
had no money; the boys were released; 
the girls were held and abused, and 
could get no relief; finally the mother 
of one of them went to the wife of a 
white member*of the committee; that 
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night the two white officers left that 
community never to return. Instances 
of successful work of the committees 
could be multiplied without end, and 
similar stories elsewhere in the South 
prove a new attitude of mind. 

‘Undoubtedly tremendous progress in 
humanizing race relations has been made 
in Dixie. Where progress has_ been 
made, it has been made through the 
recognition and teaching of truth. Con- 
trary to the views of the more pessi- 
mistic, truth has always had its de- 
fenders and teachers; and the truth 
with respect to race relations in the 
South has had literally hundreds of ex- 
ponents among both races. Booker 
Washington, Dr. Moton, Dr. Blackshear, 
Henry Grady, Clarence Ousley, Bolton 
Smith, have led us forward over roads 
upon which the South will never turn 
back. 

When President 


Bruce R. Payne 


JULIUS ROSENWALD 
Chicago philanthropist, who has made 
large benefactions fer education in the 
South 
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opened George Peabody College for 
Teachers in the Summer of 1914, the 
late Booker T, Washington said of him: 
“He will do a greater work in the cause 
of education and welfare of the negro 
race than I or any other man, white or 
colored, of this age.” 

The college is in fact a continuation 
of the Peabody Normal School estab- 
lished by the Peabody Education Fund 
Board in 1875. During the fifty-four 
years of its existence more than 30,000 
teachers, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents have passed through the institu- 
tion. More than 16,000 are on the mail- 
ing list of the Alumni Association at 
present. When Booker Washington 
made his almost incredible statement to 
President Payne he told the truth; for 
he knew that the superintendents and 
administrators of negro schools in every 
city, county and State of the South are 
white, and that President Payne and 
Peabody would educate a large percent- 
age of them. 

President Payne and his associates 
have now educated a larger percentage 
of the directors and administrators of 
negro schools than any other single 
group or institution, living or dead. In 
1926 George Peabody College enrolled 
1,012 students in the graduate school. In 
1927 there were 1,295 graduate students 
enrolled, while 1928 brought 1,466 grad- 
uate students to the college. These stu- 
dents are mature teachers and they in- 
tend to remain teachers. They are the 
group which supervise and administer 
negro as well as white schools through- 
out the South and West. They now fur- 
nish superintendents for the States of 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Florida and supervisors in all the 
States. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD’S WORK 


The philanthropy and influence of 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago in his mag- 
nificent aid to negro education in the 
South has been a chief factor, since 
George Peabody blazed the way, in hu- 
manizing racial relations. When Mr. 
Rosenwald gives to the erection of a 
negro school house, he requires that the 
local community join in financing the 
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project. Both whites and negroes have 
uniformly cooperated in the work. How 
the local negroes and whites have labored 
together in this work is shown in the 
following statement by Fred McCuistion 
(M. A., Peabody, ’22), who has direc- 
tion of the building of Rosenwald school 
houses for negroes in the State of 
Arkansas: “Arkansas has 310 Rosen- 
wald school houses, costing $1,557,112, at 
an average cost of $5,029 each, ranging 
from. $1,400 to $70,000 per school. Rosen- 
wald Fund has paid 16 per cent of 
cost. Negro school buildings are as good 
as white in 310 communities.” From the 
following statement received from S. L. 


Smith (M. A., Peabody, ’18), General | 


Director of the Rosenwald Fund for the 
Erection of Negro School Houses 
throughout the South, it is seen that of 
the millions spent in the erection of 
Rosenwald school houses the whites 
have been incited by the Rosenwald gifts 
to put up approximately 60 per cent of 
the total. Mr. Smith’s statement reads, 
in part: 

“The Rosenwald schools represent in- 
vestments of $20,000,000. Of this total 
the negroes have contributed approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. White citizens have 
raised by direct gift $1,000,000. Public 
tax funds have entered to the extent of 
approximately $12,000,000. Approximate- 
ly $3,333,333 has been provided by Mr. 
Rosenwald personally or by the fund. 
The importance of these figures is that 
they show a willingness to cooperate on 
the part of public authorities and of pri- 
vate white and negro citizens.” 

When the final accounting is made, 
Mr. Rosenwald’s greatest contribution 
through the medium of the erection of 
negro school houses will be, not the im- 
provement of physical conditions of 
negro schools, but the fact that he has 
led the two races to attack cooperative- 
ly and successfully one of the great prob- 
lems of race relationship in the South, 
the relative and satisfactory housing of 
the children in the schools. 

The most striking and unique gift yet 
made by Mr. Rosenwald to the cause of 
education is not his generous gift for 
negro school houses in the South, nor 
yet his large gifts to the great university 
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in his own home town of Chicago—but 
his greatest gift (time, place, condition, 
need, all considered), through the new 
Rosenwald Foundation, of a Department 
of Educational Sociology which shall 
give special attention to race problems 
and the training of supervisors and ad- 
ministrators for negro schools, at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

The young men and women at Peabody 
College who major in the new Depart- 
ment of Educational Sociology will con- 
tinuously be making surveys of condi- 
tions in negro schools, negro homes, 
negroes in the courts, negroes in labor, 
and negroes everywhere. Their investiga- 
tions will be made from the standpoint 
of the student, intense, thoughtful, ccn- 
siderate. These young men and women ai 
Peabody who are to be the superinten- 
dents and administrators of the negro 
schools of the South will gradually 
learn to see and evaluate situations as 
they are. They will deal with facts with 
a freedom from prejudice and bias that 
was impossible to the fathers with the 
odor of reconstruction in their nostrils 
and the clang of Federal bayonets in 
their ears. 

When we who labor with this prob- 
lem consider the tenseness of the lines 
between the races, we are prone to fret 
and swear and worry. But time is an 
element which may not be ignored in 
the settlement of human problems. We 
have picked at the problem in dilettante 
fashion for half a century. Now, by 
grace of the leadership of President 
Payne, the beneficence of Mr. Rosen- 
wald, the earnest studentship of young 
men and women, and the friendly coop- 
eration of Southern negroes, we shal! 
attack the problem at Peabody earnestly, 
scientifically, and whole-heartedly. 
Moreover, we shall attack the sex ques- 
tion, too, not from the standpoint of 
miscegenation, but from the standpoint 
of fairness and justice. Until it become 
as dangerous for a white man to make 
an improper approach to a negro woman 
in the South as it is for a negro man to 
make an improper approach to a white 
woman, we cannot in justice say that 
we of the South have passed the first 
mile post in humanizing race relations 
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COLONEL HENRY L. STIMSON 
Chief Justice Taft administering the oath of office to the new Secretary of State 
in th: presence of former Secretary Kellogg. This ceremony took place at the 
State Department on March 28, soon after Colonel Stimson had arrived from 
the Philippines sal Acme 
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AMERICAN 
ENVOYS 
TO 
FOREIGN 

LANDS 


CHARLES G. DAWES 
| Who sailed recently to head a com- 
| Mission of financial advisers to the 
Dominican Republic 

Acme 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Representing the United States 
at the meeting in Paris of the 
Reparations Experts Committee, 
of which Owen D. Young is 


Chairman Acme 


MYRON T. 
HERRICK 


United States Ambassador to France 
(1912 to 1914 and 1921 to 1929), whose 
death on March 31 was mourned in 
France no less than in this country 
Times Wide Worid 
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SPEED BRINGS TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 


MAJOR H. O. D. SEAGRAVE 
Who established a new automobile world speed record of 231 miles an hour on the 


sands at Daytona Beach, Fla., being congratulated by his wife on his feat 
Associated Press 


THE WRECK OF A RACER 
In which Lee Bible was killed at Daytona Beach while trying to beat Major 
Seagrave’s speed record 
Times Wide World 
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THE MEXICAN REBELLION 


FEDERAL TROOPS 
Guarding temporary railway tracks laid to substitute for a steel bridge blown up 


by the rebels in their retreat to Torreon Acme 


ARMORED CAR 
Equipped with machine guns in turrets, used by the Mexican Federal Government 
to protect passenger and troop trains Associated Press 
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DEFENDERS OF THE PORTES GIL REGIME 


MEXICAN FEDERAL CAVALRY 


Preparing to take Torreon, which was subsequently evacuated by the rebels 
Associated Press 
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EN ROUTE TO THE FRONT 
Federal infantry preparing to entrain for Torreon, where four Federal armies were 
massed under General Calles P. & A. Photos 
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TURKEY TURNING TO THE WEST 


DIPLOMATS OF 
FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
Assembled at a mili- 
tary review at An- 
gora, the capital of 
Turkey. At the ex- 
treme left is Joseph 
Clark Grew, the 
American Ambas- 


sador 
Times Wide World 





PRESIDENT 
MUSTAPHA 
KEMAL 
Dancing with his 
adopted daughter, 
Nebile Hanim, at a 
ball to celebrate her 
marriage to the Sec- 
retary of the Turk- 
ish Embassy in 
Vienna 

Times Wide World 





.THE WILKINS ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
The fast Lockheed Vega plane in which Sir Hubert Wilkins (centre) and Lieutenant 
Ben Hielson (at right) flew over undiscovered Antarctic territory 
International 


PREPARING FOR THE TAKE-OFF 


The plane was equipped with skis for the flight International 





AVIATORS OF 


CAPTAIN EINAR - LUNDBORG 


The Swedish flyer who rescued 

General Nobile and who recently 

came to this country to study 
American aviation 


International 


ORVILLE 
WRIGHT 
Receiving 
the Distin- 
guished Fly- 
ing Cross 
from former 
Secretary of 
War Davis. 
Orville 
Wright and 
his brother 
Wilbur, who 
was awarded 
the samé 
medal post- 
humously; 


invented and 
were the 
first to fly a 
heavier-than- 
air plane 
on Dec. 17, 
1903. F. Tru- 
bee Davison, 
Assistant 
Secretary of 
War, stands 
at the left 


Acmé 


an 


THREE NATIONS 


CAPTAIN SIR HUBERT 
WILKINS 
The Australian aviator and ex- 
plorer, on his arrival in New York 
on March 12. He plans to con- 
tinue his exploration by crossing 
the Antarctic in a submarine 
International 
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PERSONALITIES 


GENERAL MAURICE SARRAIL GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 


Noted French General, who during the The United States Chief of Staff, who 
World War was Commander-in-Chief at was recently promoted to the full rank 


Saloniki and who died on March 23 of General by a Congressional act 
Times Wide World Harris & Ewing 


MICHAEL MacWHITE 


New Minister from the Irish Free State SIR HENRY DETERDING 
to the United States, who recently | Chairman of the Royal Dutch Shell, | 
arrived in Washington one of the world’s largest oil companies 


Acme Acme | 
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STATES 


BREWTON, ALA., UNDER FIFTEEN FEET OF WATER 
One of the many prosperous towns of Alabama and Georgia which were practically 
destroyed by Spring floods, with the loss of hundreds of lives and millions in property 
Associated Press 
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RESCUING A FAMILY AT ELBA, ALA. 
The National Guard, cooperating with the Red Cross, removed hundreds to safety 
and cared for the refugees 


Acme 





BEAUTY IN MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


CHURCH OF THE 
HEAVENLY 
REST 
Recently completed 
on Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
It simplifies the 
traditional Gothic 
style and adapts it 
to the modern ten- 


dency in art 
Times Wide World 
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THE VAULTED 
INTERIOR 
Its chief orna- 
ment being an ex- 
quisite rose win- 
dow designed by 
J. Gordon Guth- 
rie. Hardie Phil- 
lip was chief ar- 
chitect of the 


church 


Courtesy Mayers, 
Murray & Phillip 





THE SINKING OF A RUM-RUNNER 
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CREW OF THE 
I’M ALONE 


Who were arrested 
and brought to New 
Orleans, but were 
subsequently 
released 
Acme 


THE CANADIAN 
SCHOONER 
I’M ALONE 

Which was _ shelled 

and sunk by a United 

States revenue cut- 

ter off Louisiana 

when its captain 
refused to permit 


search. The sinking 
of the schooner has 
raised delicate points 
of irternational law 

Acme 
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The Issues of the British 


General Election 


The forthcoming general election, which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant in the history of Great Britain, is discussed in the articles printed be- 
low from the opposing standpoints of Conservatism and Socialism. Sir John 
Marriott, member of the House of Commons for Oxford City, 1917-1922, and 
for York since 1923, was formerly a lecturer at Oxford and is the author of 


numerous works on historical, political and economic subjects. 


Mr. Rowe, a 


graduate of the University of London, has been special correspondent of The 
London Daily Herald in Austria and Hungary and is a Labor candidate at 


the election. 


I—The Conservative Program 


Ay SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT 


EVER in my lengthening experi- 
ence have we been faced with a 
general election in Great Britain 
the result of which is more,com- 
pletely incalculable. For this 
unique uncertainty there is more than 
one reason. The most obvious one is the 
addition to the electorate of some 5,000,- 
000 new electors, mostly women under 
30 years of age. I am not arguing for 
or against the change: I merely note 
that it increases the uncertainty which 
is rarely absent from a general election. 

Another reason for uncertainty is that 
we shall for the first time feel the full 
effect of the three-party system, without 
any of the corresponding safeguard af- 
forded by a second ballot or some similar 
device. The Liberals announce that 
they will put 500 candidates in the field; 
the Socialists will, I suppose, put even 
more; the Conservative candidates will 
probably number 600. There are, it 
should be said, 615 seats in all, of which 
thirteen are in Northern Ireland. 

We have, of course, had to face “third” 
parties many times in our recent politi- 
cal history. The most formidable “third 
party” ever seen in the House of Com- 


mons was that of the Irish “Repealers,” 
afterward known as Home Rulers or 
Nationalists. But the Irish Nationalists 
never intruded (save in a very few iso- 
lated cases) into British constituencies; 
nor did they ever make a bid for nu- 
merical equality with Conservatives and 
Liberals. The most they aimed at was to 
be a “make-weight,” to hold the balance 
between the British parties. More than 
once they attained that position. They 
attained it in 1885 when Mr. Gladstone 
first announced his conversion to home 
rule. They attained it in 1910 when they 
compelled Mr. Asquith to “toe the line” 
and to pass the Parliament act as a prel- 
ude to Irish separatism. 

Most people hold the view that a sim- 
ilar make-weight position is the utmost 
that the Liberals can hope for in the 
coming election. Probably in their hearts 
(to which I have no access) the Liberals 
themselves take that view. But tactically 
it would be a blunder for them to ex- 
press it or even to allow their oppo- 
nents any reasonable ground for the in- 
ference. Their determination to run a 
candidate in most constituencies is not, 
therefore, to be regarded as a bit of 
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empty braggadocio. It is, in my judg- 
ment, sound tactics. They are bidding, 
or profess to be bidding, for power, even 
for office. ~ That they will be in a posi- 
tion to claim office, nobody, as far as I 
can learn, believes. Power they might 
indirectly obtain, should the election re- 
sult in a dead heat between Conserva- 
tives and Socialists. Many of the quid- 
nunes profess the belief that this is more 
than likely to happen. 

There is a third reason for the pre- 
vailing uncertainty. The present Parlia- 
ment must legally come to an end before 
the close of the present year. In other 
words, it has very nearly reached the 
limit of its legal life. This is very un- 
usual. Most Parliaments come to a more 
or less violent end before the legal time 
is out. The last Parliament was cut off 
in early youth by a vote of censure. Its 
predecessor lasted less than a year. The 
Coalition Parliament (1918-22) was 
strangled a year before its legal term 
expired by the revolt of the “die-hard 
Tories” and a hostile vote at the Carlton 
Club. Conservative majorities have, as 
a rule, held together better than the Rad- 
icals. Disraeli held office from 1874 to 
1880. The Conservatives were in power 
again without break (though reinforced 
by the “Khaki” election of 1900) from 
1895 to 1905. As a rule, however, some 
accident befalls a government before a 
Parliament has run its course. 

The present Parliament will not (as 
far as one can foresee the events of the 
next six weeks) be killed; it will fade 
peacefully out of existence. That might 
be thought to portend a dull and unex- 
citing election. But if the election should 
lack excitement (and as to that, who can 
tell?) it certainly will not lack impor- 
tance. Those, I am sure, are right who 
insist that rarely if ever have graver 
issues been put before an electorate. 


THE FREE TRADE ISSUE 


I speak of “issues,” but there is, as I 
shall presently contend, only one deep 
and broad issue at stake. Between Lib- 
erals and Conservatives there is no broad 


issue. They are divided on methods, but 
not really on fundamental principles. 
The Liberal would, it is true, erect free 
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trade into such a position; but at this 
time of day they cannot do it. Most peo- 
ple now admit that fiscal policy is not a 
matter of principle but of expediency; 
free trade is not an economic law but a 
commercial maxim. The Socialists have 
as a party no very strong convictions on 
the subject, but the Liberals cling to it 
rather pathetically as the one thing 
which connects them with the days of 
their greatness; they still live in a world 
dominated by the prospects of the Man- 
chester school and exalted (with the su- 
preme inconsistency permitted to poets) 
in the stirring poems of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. Never did the ideals of the 
Manchester school find more eloquent 
expression than in Tennyson’s Ode at the 
Opening of the International Exhibition 
of 1851. That exhibition may indeed be 
regarded as the apotheosis of the free- 
trade-pacifists, for they were equally and 
consistently concerned with peace and 
trade: 
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O, ye, the wise who think, the wise who 
reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest 
chain, 

And let the fair white-winged peace- 
maker fly 

To happy havens under all the sky. 

* * % * 


* 


Till each man find his own in all men’s 
good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood. 


It is pathetic to think how soon war 
came to dissipate the dream; yet the 
Radical party of today, though not “pa- 
cificist” in the Cobden-Bright sense, clings 
to the other half of the indivisible ideal. 

Those who would appreciate the Lib- 
eral position should study what is popu- 
larly known as The Liberal Yellow Book, 
Britain’s Industrial Future; Being the 
Report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
(Ernest Binn, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net). There 
is much to be learned from it and not a 
great deal with which I, a Conservative, 
am disposed to quarrel. 

More recently, however, we have had 
Mr. Lloyd George coming forward with 


an astounding proposition. He sees, as 
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every one sees, that overshadowing every 
other question is the terrible problem of 
persistent unemployment. We Can Con- 
quer Unemployment is the title of a lit- 
tle book which sets forth the official 
proposals of the Liberal Party in re- 
gard to this problem. In a sentence, the 
prescription is national works on a co- 
lossal scale covering roads and bridges, 
housing, land-drainage, telephone devel- 
opment, electrical development, London 
passenger transport, and so on. “The 
work put in hand (I quote from Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech on March 1 to the 
Liberal candidates) will reduce the ter- 
rible figures of the workless in the 
course of a single year to normal propor- 
tions and will, when completed, enrich 
the nation and equip it for competing 
successfully with all its rivals in the 
business of the world. These plans will 
not add one penny to national or local 
taxation.” (The italics are, of course, 
mine.) 

I believe that if the electors could be 
persuaded even of the possibility of the 
fulfillment of this pledge they would put 
Mr. Lloyd George in power. They are 
convinced, on the contrary, that no re- 
sponsible statesman would ever give such 
a pledge if he thought there was the 
slightest chance of his being in a position 
to fulfill it. They interpret it, in fact, 
as conclusive proof not only of Mr. 
George’s characteristic recklessness but 
of his despair of a Liberal victory. Even 
Mr. Philip Snowden, while approving the 
proposals in themselves, has declared that 
a man must be either reckless or ill-in- 
formed who would commit himself to the 
declaration that they alone were going 
to solve the difficult problem of unem- 
ployment. Mr. Lloyd George is both; and 
I can well believe that his pledge has 
caused consternation among some of the 
more responsible Liberals. 


THE SOCIALIST PROGRAM 


I turn to the Socialists. They, like the 
Liberals, have enlightened us as to their 
In Labour and the Nation 
we have an official statement of the 
policy and program of the Socialist 
party. They do. not, by the way, like 
that label. With sublime audacity they 


intentions. 
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prefer to be called the Labor party, as 
though they could claim the exclusive 
adherence of the “workers” of the coun- 
try! Some of the wage-earners are So- 
cialists; but many more of them are Con- 
servatives; were it not so, how could the 
Conservatives ever be in power? For the 
Socialists, therefore, to claim to monopo- 
lize the honorable title of “Labor” is 
sheer impudence. But let that pass. 

Here we have the “Labor” program; 
and in a foreword to it Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald writes: “The Labor party, unlike 
other parties, is not concerned with 
patching the rents in a bad system, but 
- with transforming capitalism into social- 
ism.” Precisely; so we have a clear is- 
sue, and on that issue the election of 
1929 will be fought. 

Is Great Britain prepared to trans- 
form “capitalism” into “socialism”? Be- 
fore the nation can consent to do so it 
ought to convince itself on two points: 
(1) that “capitalism” has failed, and (2) 
that the alternative organization of so- 
ciety implicit in socialism would suc- 
ceed. 

Labour and the Nation essays to es- 
tablish both points in the course of fifty- 
two pages, and it concludes with a sum- 
mary statement containing no fewer than 
seventy-two “legislative and administra- 
tive measures.” Well may Mr. MacDon- 
ald describe it as “the formidable list.” 
It is; and it is impossible within the pre- 
scribed limits of this article to discuss 
it in detail. Nor is it necessary. The 
program may be summarized in two 
words—confiscation and nationalization. 

It is true that the hoped intention of 
“Labor” is “to carry its policy into com- 
pletion by peaceful means, without dis- 
order or confusion, with the consent of 
the majority of the electors and by the 
use of the ordinary machinery of demo- 
cratic government.” Every one would 
wish that if we are to have revolution, it 
may be effected (as, of course, it could 
be effected) by the use of the ballot box 
and without violence, by the counting of 
heads and not the breaking of heads. 
None the less is the Socialist program, as 
defined in Labour and the Nation, revo- 
lutionary, 

Let us examine it rather more closely. 
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It proposes “the utilization for the public 
benefit of the surplus wealth which too 
often at once enriches and degrades a 
small minority of the population.” Here 
“Labor” speaks more truly than it knows 
or means. It is indeed a tiny fraction of 
the population which is degraded by the 
use of surplus wealth. As I have else- 
where pointed out, waste of wealth is not 
confined to any one class. Moreover, it 
calls for little skill in arithmetic to per- 
ceive that 1 shilling per week “wasted” 
by 1,000,000 “poor” people, is infinitely 
more hurtful to the community than £20,- 
000 a year “wasted” by ten millionaires. 
The former operation results in the waste 
of £2,600,000, while the latter wastes 
only £200,000. But the truth is that the 
Socialist has always got his eyes fixed 
less on the wealth of the community 
than on the riches of the rich man, who 
spends these riches, according to Socialist 
propaganda, on “riotous living.” So the 
rich man is to be deprived of the means 
of degradation by a stiff supertax and by 
still more steeply graded death duties. 

Nevertheless, the Socialist party (I 
again quote from their program) will 
“use its power to secure to every mem- 
ber of the community the standards of 
life and employment which are necessary 
to a healthy and self-respecting exist- 
ence,” and it will do this, as I have said, 
partly by confiscatory taxation and 
partly by the gradual nationalization of 
all public services and of the means of 
production, distribution, exchange and 
transport. This is the program (in bare 
outline, of course) on which the Social- 
ist party will go to the country this 
Summer. 


THE CONSERVATIVE RECORD 


What of the Conservatives? Having 
been in power for four or five years they 
are, of course, in a different position 
from either of their rivals. They have 
not yet formulated a program so defi- 
nitely as their opponents. Nor need they 
to the same extent reply on a “program.” 
They can point to a record. What does 
that record amount to? 

In the first place there stands to the 
credit of the Conservatives an immense 
body of quiet social legislation, much of 
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it specially designed to improve the po- 
sition of women and children. By the 
guardianship of infants act (1925) we 
have provided for the equality before the 
law of the father and mother in all 
cases regarding the custody, upbringing 
and property of an infant. Hencefor- 
ward the first consideration of the court 
must be the welfare of the child. A sim- 
ilar principle underlies the adoption of 
children act (1926), which legalizes 
and provides safeguards for the adoption 
of children. By the legitimacy act (1926) 
we have taken precautions that innocent 
ehildren shall not suffer for the sins 
of their parents by providing that chil- 
dren born out of wedlock shall be legit- 
imized by the subsequent marriage of 
their parents. We have also passed 
measures to prevent short measure or 
weight in the sale of foodstuffs and to 
insure the purity of the nation’s food; 
to bring under registration and super- 
vision nursing and maternity homes and 
to prevent the sick poor, and especially 
women in childbirth, being subjected to 
unsuitable treatment by unqualified or 
incompetent persons; and to provide for 
the proper treatment of mentally afflict- 


ed children. These are not dramatic or 
heroic measures, but the enactment of 
these and many similar ones suffices to 
rebut the baseless charge that the Con- 
servative party is only concerned with 
the interests of the “rich.” Modest 
though they are, such reforms will do 
much for the well-being of large classes 
of people, notably children, who cannot 
protect themselves. 

On a higher scale is Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s contribution to the solu- 
tion of the housing problem. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s budget of 1909 checked the 
progress of “speculative” buildings; the 
war stopped it altogether. Consequently 
we were confronted, after the armistice, 
with a grievous shortage of houses. Sev- 
eral governments, including the Socialist 
government of 1924, have tried their 
hand at the job; Mr. Chamberlain alone 
has really succeeded at it. Out of 1,000,- 
600 houses built since the armistice more 
than 700,000 have been built under his 
administration, and so rapid has been the 
pace in the last few years that we are 
at last within sight of a solution of one 
of the most difficult of post-war prob- 
lems. =: 
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A cartoon which appeared in London Punch in 1923. The situation remains the same 
in this election, except that Lloyd George takes the place of Asquith in the centre 


No less important and impressive is 
the act (1925) for widows’, orphans’ and 
old age pensions. This is based on the 
contributory principle, the State, the em- 
ployer and the worker each contributing 
to the fund, and is closely linked up with 
the national health insurance scheme. 
Henceforward every insured worker will 
secure a pension (irrespective of any 
other means he may possess) at the age 
of 65, and, should he die before that age, 
his widow and children will receive pen- 
sions (10 shillings a week for the widow, 
5 shillings for the eldest and 3 shillings 
for all other children under the age of 
14). This is a government measure, 
based on a sound principle, and it will 
bring a sense of security to every in- 
sured worker in the country. That alone 
would render the Baldwin Government 
memorable. But it does not stand alone. 

When the history of this time comes to 
be written the year 1926 will stand out, 
I am confident, as a great landmark. 
In that year the trade unions declared 
war on the government, or rather on the 


nation. The government had made its 
preparations, and, splendidly backed by 
all classes of the nation, it smashed the 
general strike and dissipated the gravest 
threat to civil order which has faced us 
for 300 years. This, I think, should not 
and will not be forgotten when the ap- 
peal to the country is made; nor will the 
sorry part played in that crisis by the 
“moderate” Socialist leaders. 

Closely connected with this is the act 
of 1927 designed to secure political lib- 
erty for trade unionists and some meas- 
ure of protection for them and.-their de- 
pendents from the tyranny of picketing. 
The Socialist program promises the re- 
peal of this act, but I no not think the 
promise will serve them either among 
the women who have suffered in strikes 
nor among the men, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, who have been virtually compelled, 
in order to retain the industrial advan- 
tages of trade unionism, to subscribe to 
the political funds of their opponents. 

Finally, there are the measures taken 
to deal with unemployment. Of these 
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the most (potentially) important are the 
safeguarding of certain British indus- 
tries and the great scheme for the relief 
of productive industry from local taxa- 
tion (taxes) and for the reorganization 
of local government. To expound these 
schemes in detail would demand a whole 
article. Moreover, their significance is 
prospective. I am personally convinced 
that by the reform of our antiquated and 
burdensome system of local taxation we 
have put our finger ‘‘on the spot.” Our 
great basic industries—coal, iron and 
steel, cotton, shipbuilding — were being 
strangled by the oppressive burden of 
local taxation. Henceforth they will be 
relieved to the extent of 75 per cent, But 
the effect will only gradually be felt. Yet, 
already we see a silver lining to the dark 
clouds of trade depression. 

The supreme question which in a few 
weeks Great Britain must answer is this: 
Will you give the country a chance of 
veaping the harvest which careful hus- 
bandry in the last four years has done 
much to secure? 

Candid friends tell us that we must 
expect no gratitude from the electors for 
what we have done; that they will look 
only to the rival programs of future pol- 
icy; in fact, that they will regard only 
promises and will ignore performances. 
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I do not agree. I admit that with untried 
electors there is a danger; but it ought 
not to be beyond the wit of Parliamen- 
tary candidates to make it clear that 
faithful stewardship in the past affords 
the best hope for the future; above all, 
that the only chance of a real trade re- 
vival lies in the avoidance of wild ad- 
ventures and rash experiments. 

No single remedy will cure unemploy- 
ment. Morrison-pill remedies (as Car- 
lyle called them) are the device of polit- 
ical quackery; lightning cures are not 
effected in cases of grave and persistent 
disease. The wiser the physician, the 
less he promises. Will democracy im- 
patiently demand a “sign”? Will it turn 
away from the wise physician and listen 
only to the advertisements of the quack? 
I think not; and I advance my opinion 
the more confidently because I have 
known nothing more remarkable in my 
forty years of political life than the 
quiet, steady advance in public estima- 
tion of Mr. Stanley Baldwin. The coun- 
try is coming to trust him as it has 
trusted no English statesman since Glad- 
stone. The election of 1929 will turn 
very largely on his trustworthiness and 
on the public appreciation of a quiet 
but remarkable personality. 

LONDON, March, 1929. 


Il—Labor Aims and Policies 


By FRANK A. P. ROWE 


N the general election in November, 
1924, the first British Labor Govern- 
ment was heavily defeated, and the 
Conservatives came back to power, 
with Mr. Baldwin again as Prime 
Minister. It must be remembered that 
Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald’s Cabinet had, 
however, held office rather than power, 
for only some 190 Labor members had 
been elected to the House of Commons 
out of a total of 615. 
Mr. Baldwin, learning the lesson of 
the general election of the previous year, 
wisely dropped his demand for protec- 


tion and, aided by the scare of the “Zin- 
oviev Letter,” returned to power with an 
overwhelming majority. Four hundred 
and twelve Conservatives, 150 Socialists 
and 40 Liberals were elected to the House 
of Commons, making its membership as 
follows: 

Conservatives 412; Labor 150; Liberal 
40; Independent 5; Constitutionalist 7; 
Communist 1. 

Since 1924 there have been over fifty 
by-elections, the significant feature of 
which has been that the Labor party 
has, pro rata, more than doubled its rep- 
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resentation. The Socialist vote has us- 
ually risen or remained stationary; rare- 
ly has it fatlen. The Conservative vote 
has almost always dropped heavily. One 
of the most recent results is typical. In 
North Battersea—a London constituency, 
half working-class and half middle-class 
—the Conservative vote of 19,000 fell to 
11,000, and a Conservative majority of 
over 5,000 was translated into a Labor 
victory. The Liberal Party, the party of 
Gladstone, Cobden and Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, is but a shadow of its old self. 
It is still suffering from the effects of 
the Asquith-Lloyd George feud and, de- 
spite the great efforts made by Sir Her- 
bert Samuel to restore unity, seems 
doomed to remain at least for some years 
in the political wilderness. No one with 
a sense of political reality can visualize 
the Liberals as an alternative govern- 
ment. 

In home affairs the outstanding event 
since 1924 has been the great coal dis- 
pute of 1926. The British coal trade has 
been languishing since the War, and the 
coal owners enforced a lock-out in order 
to secure both a reduction of wages and 
an increased working day. The govern- 
ment was regarded by the organized 
workers as little less than an ally of the 
coal employers, and there followed the 
general strike. As a consequence of the 
coal dispute the government passed the 
Mines (eight hours) Act, which per- 
mitted an increase of one hour in the 
working day of the miners; while as a 
result of the general strike there was 
enacted the trades disputes act which has 
substituted “contracting in” the political 
levy in place of “contracting out,” and 
has declared illegal both “peaceful pick- 
eting” and sympathetic strikes. These 
two acts of Parliament have undoubtedly 
alienated the miners and the majority of 
the organized worl.ers of the country, 
and are primarily responsible for the 
many Conservative losses in the by-elec- 
tions. 

Unemployment still remains the out- 
standing problem and the great blot in 
British statesmanship. There are prob- 
ably nearly 2,000,000 unemployed in 
Great Britain (to the 1,458,000 on the 
unemployment register for the week end- 
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ing Feb. 18, 1929, must be added a very 
large number of men and women who are 
not eligible to receive unemployment 
benefit), and the tragic feature is that 
the depression is most evident in the 
great staple industries: coal, iron and 
steel, engineering and shipbuilding, cot- 
ton and wool. 


THE MEANING OF “SAFEGUARDING” 


Mr. Baldwin is pledged not to intro- 
duce Protection, and his policy has been 
to extend “safeguarding,” a policy de- 
scribed by his opponents as “Protection 
by the back door.” Conditions necessary 
to obtaining a safeguarding duty are: 

1. The industry must satisfy the Board 
of Trade through a committee of inquiry 
that it is of substantial importance. 

2. There must be evidence of excep- 
tional foreign competition seriously af- 
fecting British employment. 

The bulk of such foreign competi- 
tion must be shown to be unfair. 

4. The industry must be ‘reasonably 
efficient.’’ 

5. The proposed duty must not ad- 


versely affect employment in another 
British industry. 


Among the industries at present “safe- 


guarded” are motor cars, silk and arti- 
ficial yarns, clocks and watches, cine- 
matograph films, gloves, cutlery, china, 
and rubber tires and tubes. The National 
Union of Manufacturers is steadily press- 
ing for a great extension of safeguard- 
ing, and it appears certain that the Con- 
servatives in their election manifesto will 
accede to this demand. 

Against Protection and “safeguarding” 
the Liberal Party and the Labor Party 
are united. Thus there appears in the 
industrial policy proposals adopted by 
the National Liberal Federation in 1928: 


It is vitally important that we should 
return in full to the system of free trade 
on which our industrial and commercial 
activities have hitherto been based and 
should thus take the lead in giving prac- 
tical expression to the policy of remov- 
ing trade barriers unanimously indorsed 
by the World Economic Conference at 
Geneva in 1927. 


LABOR’S UNEMPLOYMENT SOLUTION 


To these sentiments the Labor party 
agrees, but to it free trade alone is not 
sufficient, and the Labor election pro- 
gram includes the establishment of a 
forty-eight hour week and the establish- 
ment and enforcement of internationa' 
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labor standards. The Labor party’s fur- 
ther contributions to the gradual solution 
of the unemployment problem include 
the immediate raising of the school-leav- 
ing age from 14 to 15, and the creation 
of a superannuation scheme for aged 
miners. Finally, Labor stands for “the 
establishment of a national economic 
committee to advise the government as 
to economic policy, and of a national de- 
velopment and employment board to pre- 
pare schemes for the development of na- 
tional resources.” 


MINING PROBLEM 


Closely linked with the general ques- 
tion of unemployment is that of the min- 
ing industry. There are some quarter of 
a million miners’ surplus to requirements, 
and the recent “hunger marches” from 
the mining areas, together with the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to Durham and 
Northumberland, has once again drawn 
publie attention to their plight. No sin- 
gle domestic issue will arouse more in- 
terest during the election than that of 
‘he mines. The Conservatives maintain 
that the industry must be left to work 
out its own salvation, and argue that the 
mines (eight hours) act of 1926, by 
reducing labor costs, has already assisted 


it in its fight to recapture the foreign 
markets that have been lost since the 
war. 

The Liberal party has elaborated its 
coal policy in its publication Coal and 
Common Sense. This policy includes: 

1. State purchase of coal royalties. 

2. The administration of the State 
property in coal by a national commis- 
sion, which will let out the right to mine 
the coal to ordinary commercial compa- 
nies. 

3. Amalgamation of pits wherever de- 
sirable and the exclusion of small pits 
from the district ascertainments that de- 
termine wages. This exclusion would 
hasten the closing of uneconomic pits. 

4. A system of cooperation and concil- 
iation, including pit committees, district 
boards and a National Mining Council. 

5. A National Wage Board endowed, if 
necessary, with trade board powers. 

6. Profit-sharing and the development 
of welfare funds. 


It will be seen that the Liberal policy 
on coal involves radical reorganization 
of the industry, but the changes advocat- 
ed in the Labor program are even more 
fundamental. They include the national- 
ization of the mines, minerals, and coke- 
oven and by-product plants adjacent to 
the collieries, and a_ great national 
scheme for the development of electrical 
power, Recruitment of adults from other 
industries into the mining industry is to 
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be prohibited, and migration of miners 
into other districts and other suitable 
occupations is to be fostered. 


CONSERVATIVES PROMISE LOWER TAXES 


On domestic issues the Conservatives 
will include in their election platform a 
wide extension of “safeguarding.” They 
will ask for approval of their recent de- 
rating scheme, which is designed to as- 
sist British industries by greatly lessen- 
ing the burden of local taxation. They 
promise if again returned to power to 
put into operation a comprehensive 
scheme of slum clearance and improve- 
ment. They will, above all, appeal for a 
renewed vote of confidence as the sup- 
porters of the Constitution against the 
threat of the general strike and against 
the perils of socialism. 

The Liberal party keeps to the via 
media and pins its faith to the very lucid 
and comprehensive report of the Liberal 
industrial inquiry. It will place before 
the electors a program which will include 
the legal enforcement of a minimum 
wage in all industries and the promotion 
of profit-sharing and copartnership in 
all private enterprises. 

The Labor Party equally with the Lib- 
erals will “go to the country” with a 
clear-cut program of social reform, but 
of decidedly a more revolutionary char- 
acter. Unlike the Liberals, they are al- 
ready pledged to the repeal of the Mines 
(eight hours) act and to the Trades 
Disputes act. They advocate the na- 
tionalization of the coal, transport, power 
and life insurance industries as the first 
step toward the establishment of the so- 
cialist commonwealth. They will put for- 
ward an advanced social policy, including 
the raising of the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 15 and ultimately to 16, and 
with this they will couple maintenance 
grants to the parents. 


FOREIGN Pouicy Looms LARGE 


It is often said that British electors are 
rarely concerned with questions of for- 


eign policy. The great war has, how- 
ever, greatly lessened that insular feel- 
ing formerly so overwhelming in its 
confidence. The enormous development 
of air power with all its attendant hor- 
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rors has falsified Shakespeare’s boast: 


This royal throne of Kings, this scep- 
tered isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradise; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this silver 
world; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 


There can be no doubt that considera- 
tions of foreign policy will play a large 
part in determining the issue of the elec- 
tion. Every thoughtful Englishman is 
alarmed at the present international sit- 
uation, and this alarm is due mainly to 
five causes—the complete rupture with 
Russia, the failure to evacuate the 
Rhineland, the breakdown of the Geneva 
Conference on Naval Disarmament in 
August, 1927; the Anglo-French Naval 
Agreement in July, 1928, and the diffi- 
cult relations with the United States. 

The complete severance of diplomatic 
and economic relations with Russia, al- 
though actually occasioned by the gov- | 
ernment raid on the London office of 
Arcos, had long been expected as an in- 
evitable consequence of the Conserva- 
tives’ return to power. The Liberals are 
in favor of resumption of trade, but the 
Socialists are alone in advocating full 
diplomatic and commercial relations with 
the Soviet Government. 

The continued occupation of the Rhine- 
land is rightly regarded as a breach of the 
clause in the Treaty of Versailles provid- 
ing that, as soon as Germany has satis- 
fied the Allied Powers that she has done 
her best to carry out her obligations, the 
military occupation of her soil shall come 
to anend. Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech 
at Great Yarmouth, delivered on Oct. 12, 
1928, has stressed the danger thus: “The 
military occupation of the territory of a 
strong and high-spirited nation by a for- 
eign force is always full of peril.” 

Both the Liberals and the Socialists 
favor the immediate evacuation of the 
Rhineland, and regard its continued occu- 
pation as one of the many surrenders of 
the British Foreign Office to the Quai 
d’Orsay. 

The breakdown of the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Naval Disarmament was also de- 








plored by all progressives. They realized 
that the United States must accept its 
share of the responsibility. Considerable 
prominence had been given in the British 
press to a speech of Mr. Wilbur, United 
States Secretary of the Navy, at the 
graduation ceremonies of the Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, when he stressed 
the necessity of a navy powerful enough 
to help “in humanity’s march of prog- 
ress and worthy of our flag”—yet they 
severely condemned the line taken by the 
British representatives at Geneva. As 
Professor Gilbert Murray wrote in a let- 
ter to The Manchester Guardian, the 
conference “was treated as a depart- 
mental conference between the Admiral- 
ties, instead of as a matter of high pol- 
icy between the governments.” 

The disquieting conclusion struck home 
that Great Britain and the United States 
failed to reach an understanding because 
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Mr. Churchill: ‘‘I have the profoundest confidence in the 
good sense of this large, inscrutable and, as I fear, apathetic 


and untrustworthy monster’’ 


THE ISSUES OF THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION 
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their governments were jealous of one 
another. The Geneva failure was rightly 
regarded as a criminal denial of amity 
between the two peoples and a political 
blunder of the first magnitude. 

The consequent resignation from the 
government of Viscount Cecil and his 
statement, “Over and over again I was 
compelled by my instructions to maintain 
propositions in the commission which 
were difficult to reconcile with any seri- 
ous desire for the success of its labors,” 
caused grave disquiet, and have undoubt- 
edly dealt a severe blow to Mr. Bald- 
win’s prestige. 

Even more alarming than the collapse 
at Geneva in August, 1927, was Sir Aus- 
tin Chamberlain’s announcement at the 
end of July, 1928, of a naval agreement 
with France. At Geneva Britain had ac- 
cepted the principle of strict parity be- 
tween the United States and herself only 
for “fighting cruisers,” and not for the 
lighter ships required for the protection 
of trade routes. She would not surrender 
any strength in the light cruisers neces- 
sary to defend the three main routes to 
Asia—the Western, divided again into 
three routes, Can- 
ada, Antilles and 
South America; the 
Mediterranean route 
to the Suez; the 
Southeastern route 
from the Suez to 
Singapore and the 
Pacific. 

This strong line 
taken by the Brit- 
ish representatives 
at Geneva, together 
with the imminent 
signing of the Kel- 
logg Treaty in Par- 
is undoubtedly ac- 
counted for the se- 
cret agreement with 
France. Little was 
definitely known in 
England of this 
pact, but its full sig- 
nificance was soon 
revealed in the Paris 
press. The eminent 
authority on naval 
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affairs, Mr, René la Bruyére, wrote in 
Débats (quoted in The Manchester Guar- 
dian, Aug. 10, 1928): 


The British Admiralty took alarm and 
perceived the necessity of a new tactic. 
* * That tactic strongly resembles 
that sort of strategic combination of 
function amounting in all but name to a 
naval merger that existed between 
France and Great Britain before the war. 
* * * Both countries possess a colonial 
domain scattered all over the world; 
both, then, are under the necessity of 
mobilizing their strength, of defending 
greatly extended lines of communication. 
* * Every ton of warship building 
that we construct in France is, then, so 
much to the good for the common pro- 
tection of the Anglo-French overseas pos- 
sessions. 


The French papers were unanimous 
that there was a military side to the con- 
versations, and insisted that the pact 
was conditional upon British acceptance 
of the French military thesis that in any 
consideration of the reduction of armed 
land forces the number of trained reserv- 
ists should not be taken into account. 

The pact must appear to America as 
a secret arrangement by which Britain, 
while ostensibly agreeing at least to a 
measure of naval parity, is in fact add- 
ing the French navy to its own. 


LABOR PLEDGE TO REVERSE POLICY 


The Labor party is fully alive to this 
menace to world peace, and particularly 
to its effects upon Anglo-American rela- 


tions. Labor statesmen realize that be- 
hind this naval rivalry lies what Mr. 
Norman Angell calls “that most dan- 
gerous and implacable of all situations, 
the struggle of two rights.’”’ So long as 
Britain insists upon her interpretation of 
the freedom of the seas (which to all 
other nations means the command of the 
seas), a war with America cannot be re- 
garded as impossible or even improbable. 

The American case for 
free field for foreign commerce is a 
strong one. But the British case, judged 
from the British viewpoint, is equally 
strong. To surrender the right of search 
and capture would be to surrender in 
favor of her enemy the most powerful, 
and in most cases the only instrument of 
defense she possesses. It is just because 
each country considers its own point of 


an absolutely 
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view so eminently reasonable, that the 
position is fraught with such grave dan- 
ger. 

The approach of the Conservative and 
Labor parties to this question has been 
well revealed in two books published in 
London during last year. The Conserva- 
tive policy is clearly defined and well ar- 
gued by Vice Admiral Sir H. W. Rich- 
mond’s Naval Policy and Naval Strength, 
and other Essays. In a foreword to Ad- 
miral Richmond’s book, Lord Sydenham 
writes: 

Offa, King of Mercia, in the eighth cen- 
tury, after a glorious reign of nine years, 
bequeathed to England the useful lesson 


that he who would be secure on land 
must be supreme by sea. 


The Labor viewpoint is expressed by 
The Freedom of the Seas, by Lieut. Com- 
mander J.. M. Kenworthy, M. P., and 
George Young. Their conclusion is: 


The British will have to envisage now 
the eventual renunciation of the right of 
independent blockade instead of, as now, 
tacitly recognizing that in future it will 
be impossible to enforce it without Amer- 
ican approval. While the Americans will 
have to envisage now, eventually recog- 
nizing, that freedom of the seas and sea 
laws cannot be guaranteed without an 
Anglo-American convention, which will 
have to be brought into relation with the 
Covenant of the League. 


The authors, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the Labor Party, express clearly 
the Labor view that an agreement with 
the United States for a common naval 
policy is necessary and overdue. This 
agreement will occasion a much-needed 
revision of sea law by which contraband 
can be done away with by the simple 
expedient of making the supply of mu- 
nitions a breach of neutrality. The fol- 
lowing stages by which complete agvree- 
ment can be reached are advocated: 

1. An inclusive arbitration and concil- 


iation treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

2. A naval disarmament ag 
based on financial parity. 

3. Regional agreements neutralizing 
certain naval danger zones, such as the 
narrow seas. 

4. Agreement for naval police opera- 
tions. 

5. A conference on 
law. 

6. The revision of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations to include freedom 
of the seas and a form of regional devo- 
lution. 


ereement 


international sea 





The funeral procession of Marshal Foch traversing the Place de la Concorde 
on March 26. Two French Cardinals precede the bier, followed by Foch’s 
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The Death of Marshal Foch 


ITH the death of Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch on March 20 


at his home in Paris, a great 


and momentous epoch has 

ended. While idealists are 
hoping that the close of this epoch ends 
for all time the era in world history in 
which war will figure and dominate, 
Marshal Foch himself died believing that 
the phenomenon of war is inevitable in 
our civilization. 

The public life of Ferdinand Foch, 
like his death, was majestic. Vivid mo- 
ments in his later history must stand 
out to this and future generations, pre- 
senting a series of tableaux which por- 
tray the history of nations as well as 
the life of an individual hero. Until the 
Spring of 1918 Foch’s life was similar 
to the lives of many great military men. 
He was born at Tarbes in the French 
Pyrenees in 1851. He began his career 
at a military training school in Metz 
and when he was 19 saw the humili- 
ating defeat of the French at German 
hands in 1870. It was perhaps a de- 
termining factor in his life, for, in the 
face of French opinion that Germany 
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was invincible, Foch studied military 
strategy until he was able to lay out a 
plan for defeating Germany. In 1895 he 
was made a professor in the Ecole Supé- 
rieure de Guerre, the war college, in 
Paris, where he delivered the lectures 
which embodied these studies. In 1910 
Georges Clemenceau, then Prime Minis- 
ter, appointed him Director of the war 
college. During the early years of the 
war Foch worked under Marshal Joffre, 
and his success in the 1914 drive made 
him so conspicuous that in 1917 he was 
named Chief of the French General 
Staff. 

The first tableau of world significance 
in his career is the scene in the Town 
Hall at Doullens in the Spring of 1918, 
just eleven years ago, when as a result 
of incredible reverses representatives ot 
the French and British Governments met 
to discuss the situation. On the pro- 
posal of Lord Milner for the British and 
with the immediate consent of Field 
Marshal Haig and General Pershing, 
Ferdinand Foch was appointed General- 
issimo of the Allied and Associated Pow- 


ers in France. The effect of this on 
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the morale of the allied armies was al- 
most immediate and in Juiy, 1918, the 
final drive began. On Aug. 8, 1918, 
Foch was made a Marshal of France and 
subsequently a Marshal in Poland and 
a Field Marshal in Great Britain. 

Eight months after his appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief in November, 
1918, came a second great scene, the 
now famous meeting in the railway car- 
riage at Compiégne. Here in the pres- 
ence of allied chiefs Ferdinand Foch 
dictated to German representatives the 
terms of the armistice which on Nov. 11 
Germany accepted. Later Foch sat at 
the Peace Conference and was one of the 
warmest advocates of the theory that 
France must have a military frontier on 
the Rhine, although he was opposed to 
French annexation of the Rhine, 

Now Marshal Foch has died; the pag- 
eant of his death is as dramatic as that 
of his life. Of all the great war lead- 
ers, Joffre, Pershing, Pétain, Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff only survive. Field 
Marshal Haig, Field Marshal Wilson and 
Marshal Cadorna have died. On the 
evening of the Marshal’s death M. Poin- 
caré announced it to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The news was received with 
a tribute of silence, followed immediately 
by the passing of two bills which author- 
ized Foch’s burial in Les Invalides, Paris, 
and 300,000 francs for a national funeral. 
Only five times before in the history of 
the French Republic has such a funeral 
been given—to Léon Gambetta in the 
early days of the Republic, to Victor 
Hugo, to President Carnot, Louis Pasteur 
and President Faure, and never before 
has there been such world-wide mourn- 
ing for any man—in the United States, 
in Great Britain, in Belgium, in Italy 
and in the Balkan States. 

For one day, from early Sunday morn- 
ing to late that night, Marshal Foch lay 
under the Are de Triomphe, beside the 
Unknown Soldier, to receive the tribute 
of the French nation. It was a moving 
scene. Hour after hour a line of people 
filed by the coffin, while the vast crowds 
stood patiently and silently packed 
around the Are de Triomphe and filled 
all the avenues which led up to it. 
Tuesday morning the funeral service 
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was held in Notre Dame. This is the 
third great picture in the Marshal’s his- 
tory. The cathedral was filled by rep- 
resentatives of all the nations, while for 
a brief three-quarters of an hour a sol- 
emn low mass was celebrated. With the 
elevation of the host the bugle call of 
“Aux Champs” rang out through Notre 
Dame. The church was draped in black, 
but the vivid colors of flags, of military 
uniforms and of the robes of church offi- 
cials made a striking contrast. 

From Notre Dame Marshal Foch 
passed for the last time over the route 
to Les Invalides. It was a magnificent 
spectacle, with a sombre and solemn dif- 
ference from the victory parade eleven 
years ago over the Champs Elysées, when 
Field Marshal Haig, Field Marshal Wil- 
son, Marshal Cadorna and Marshal 
Joffre marched behind the triumphant 
commander. From the cathedral the 
funeral procession marched down the 
Rue de Rivoli to the Place de la Con- 
corde, up the Champs Elysées to the 
Pont Alexandre III and across the river 
to the gates of Les Invalides. The pro- 
cession was led by the Garde Républi- 
caine of Paris, by American veteran 
troops, Belgian troops, the English Cold- 
stream Guards, Italian troops and troops 
from the other allied nations. Just be- 
fore the gun carriage bearing Marshal 
Foch’s coffin marched two of the three 
French Cardinals in their scarlet robes, 
followed by bishops and archbishops. 
Behind the coffin marched the pallbear- 
ers, all of them high officials of the 
allied powers, among them General Pé- 
tain and General Pershing. Behind them 
rode Mme. Foch, her daughters and 
grandchildren; then marched President 
Doumergue, the Prince of Wales, with 
Prince Charles of Belgium and Prince 
Pierre of Monaco on either side; behind 
them the Ambassadors of the nations 
and then M. Poincaré, followed by Sena- 
tors, Deputies, members of the Académie 
Francaise, the Légion d’Honneur and the 
Institut de France. 


POINCARE’S TRIBUTE 


There is a final great tableau in the 


life of this man. Before the gates of 
Les Invalides his coffin lay in state hold- 
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ing its last review. Here M. Poincaré 
made the only speech in all the long, 
impressive ceremonies. To all the dig- 
nitaries assembled M. Poincaré, the war 
President, paid a final tribute to Mar- 
shal Foch, the war commander: 


It is only now that he has passed away 
that we realize that this flame which has 
gone out was one of the most ardent, 
one of the purest which has ever thrown 
its light across the world. He had all 
the essential characteristics of a hero, 
valor, magnanimity, natural kindliness, 
vivacity, penetration, grandeur, and the 
simplicity of genius. Above all, he pos- 
sessed that inestimable gift of piety. 
More than any man, he knew that in 
doing great things one must think only 
of doing the right and leave the glory 
to come after the good. 

Without having sought honor, he was 
carried to the command of millions of 
men of many nations, and he led a whole 
people into a battle without pride, but 
with a feeling of moral obligation, not for 
conquest but for the deliverance of his 
invaded country. 

He had no other ambition than to serve. 
He sought no other reward than the feel- 
ing of duty well done. That is why the 
grief which we feel today is not only the 
grief of those who knew him and loved 
him, of those who saw him at work and 
served under his orders. It is the grief 
of all France and of the greatest part of 
civilized humanity. 

In peace, as in war, he sought nothing 
except to serve at the post which was 
assigned to him. He was watchful and 


attentive, but there was nothing in his 
nature of imperialism, of bitterness or 
hate. He had that strength to see him- 
self as feeble before eternity, and to be 
able to attribute to divine generosity 
these merits which he made glorious. 

Let us bow our heads before the sacred 
remains of him who, in serving France, 
served humanity, and who, with life 
eternally renewed, will live in the hearts 
of posterity. 

After the speech, the representatives 
of all the armies filed past the coffin 
in a final salute; the coffin was taken 
into Les Invalides and placed beside that 
of Napoleon. Two days later Marshai 
Foch lay buried in the Chapel of St. 
Ambroise, among the great military 
leaders of France. 

The great Marshal’s death caused 
profound emotion all over the world. A 
significant gesture was made by King 
Albert of the Belgians, who immediately 
on hearing of Foch’s death took a spe- 
cial train from Brussels to Paris to offer 
in person his sympathy and condolences. 
German comment was, of course, the 
most interesting. The day after his 
death all the German papers announced 
it in leading headlines, saying, “Ger- 
many’s greatest enemy is dead.” For 
the first few days German leaders would 
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The body of Marshal Foch lying in state beside that_of the Unknown Soldier, under 


the Arc de Triomphe, in 


Paris 
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make no comment. It was a delicate 
situation; praise of the great Frenchman 
on the part of German statesmen would 
call down criticism from the National- 
ists, nor could they, being sportsmen, re- 
frain from any notice whatever. General 
von Seeckt, father of the Reichswehr, 
has represented the present good feeling 
between France and Germany by saying: 
“Death, which knows no nationality, per- 
mits a former enemy to lower his sword 
before the body of Marshal Foch, who 
was a great soldier and a great French- 
man.” The general opinion in the Ger- 
man newspapers was that Marshal Foch 
was Germany’s greatest enemy and most 
irreconcilable foe. Baron von Lersner, 
one of the delegates at Compiégne, in- 
sisted in a statement that, although to 
the bitter end Foch was Germany’s 
enemy, it was America’s strength rather 
than French strategy which defeated 
Germany. Generally the French nation 
was deeply impressed by the lack of bit- 
terness in Germany and by the generous 
praise in Austria. In Prague there was 
some demonstration by the German mem- 
bers of the Landtag who left a meeting 
when a Czech member made a speech in 
honor of Marshal Foch. 

In the United States and in Great 
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Britain memorial services were held in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The United States Army 
paid its tribute to Marshal Foch in a 
general order issued by General Sum- 
merall, Chief of Staff. This read in part: 


In deepest sorrow, the death of Ferdi- 
nand Foch, the Marshal of France, and 
Generalissimo of the allied and asso- 
ciated armies in the World War, which 
occurred March 20, 1929, is announced to 
the army. 

The sense of loss felt by the armed 
forces of the United States is as great as 
it is among his soldiers and comrades of 
France. 

We mourn with the great Republic of 
France which gave the world a Foch. 

As appropriate honors to the memory 
of this distinguished soldier, at dawn, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1929, the day of the 
funeral, a salute to a Marshal of France 
of twenty-one guns will be fired at each 
military post, and afterward at intervals 
of thirty minutes between the rising and 
the setting of the sun a single gun. 

The national flag will be displayed at 
half staff at corps area and department 
headquarters and at all military posts, 
camps and stations, and on all buildings 
and vessels under control of the War 
Department during the day of the 
funeral. 


At the funeral in Paris the United 
States Government was represented by 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick (who 
died on March 31), and the army by 
General Pershing. 





President Hoover’s Cabinet 


Intimate Sketches 


By WILLIAM C. MURPHY Jr. 


CHIEF OF SENATE STAFF, The United States Daily, WASHINGTON 


T is no easy task to spend more than 
$4,500,000,000 a year, but it is one of 
the things the President of the United 
States is called upon to do. That is 
the principal reason why a President 

needs a Cabinet, and why the selection 
of Cabinet personnel is, perhaps, the 
most important action a President has 
to take at the outset of his administra- 
tion. The men he chooses then may make 
or break his political fortunes. 

There are various theories about 
Cabinet-making. Sonie Presidents, like 
Wilson and Coolicge, have inclined to 
the idea that Cabinets are little more 
than groups of hired men, placed in of- 
fice to do the bidding of the President. 
Others, of whom President Harding was 
a noteworthy example, take a different 
view, and hold that each Cabinet officer 
should have considerable latitude in the 
administration of his own department, 
subject, of course, to the necessity of re- 
maining in harmony with the broad gen- 
eral policies of the President. 

President Hoover, it seems, has adopt- 
ed a middle ground between these two 
theories. He has some strong independ- 
ent figures in his Cabinet but, except for 
his Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
not expected -to be a yermanent fixture, 
these men are not in charge of what 
might be termed the policy-making de- 
partments. 

The history of any administration is 
determined, for the most part, by cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
President. The vagaries of Congress, 
developments in international affairs, 
and the currents of domestic politics, all 
play their respective and often deter- 
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at 


mining parts. So it is futile, at the be- 
ginning of any administration, to ven- 
ture predictions that specific things 
will or will not be done. It is more per- 
tinent to attempt a visualization of the 
characters and abilities of the men 
placed in charge of governmental af- 
fairs, so that some idea may be obtained 
as to their probable reactions as various 
situations develop. Ali of which leads 
up to an inquiry as to what characteris- 
tics of each appointee induced President 
Hoover to select Henry L. Stimson for 
Secretary of State, Andrew W. Mellon 
for Secretary of the Treasury, James 
W. Good for Secretary of War, Walter 
F. Brown for Postmaster General, Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell for Attorney General, 
Charles Francis Adams for Secretary of 
the Navy, Ray Lyman Wilbur for Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Arthur M. Hyde 
for Secretary of Agriculture, Robert 
Patterson Lamont for Secretary of Com- 
merce and James J. Davis for Secretary 
of Labor. 


HENRY L. STIMSON 


The appointment of Mr. Stimson as 
Secretary of State may be taken as an 
indication that the foreign policy of the 
Hoover Administration will have a more 
aggressive tone than that of its prede- 
cessor. To be sure, that is not a very 
significant indication. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a yolicy which would 
not be more aggressive than that which 
made its one outstanding bid for im- 
mortality by inducing other nations 
to endorse the Fifth Commandment, 
phrased in diplomatic verbiage. 

While Mr. Stimson may be expected 
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to inject more vitality into the conduct 
of foreign relations, it will not be a 
vitality growing out of his own initia- 
tive. The new Secretary of State is, 
primarily, an attorney. His chief con- 
cern is always to represent his client 
to the latter’s best advantage, and he 
has been very successful in that respect. 
His recent appearances on the stage of 
public affairs have demonstrated, also, 
that he has the attorney’s adeptness in 
straightening out the affairs of a client 
who has become involved in difficulties. 

When an impasse had been reached 
in Nicaragua, Mr. Stimson was called 
upon by President Coolidge to go to 
that country and bring about a settle- 
ment. Mr. Stimson was _ successful, 
superficially at least; he engineered a 
cessation of hostilities between the Lib- 
erals and Conservatives—after giving 
the former their choice between volun- 
tary disarmament alive or involuntary 
disarmament at the hands of American 
marines. But, at least, he did arrange 
matters so that the United States could, 
if so minded, withdraw the marines from 
Nicaragua with dignity. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that his participation in 
the Nicaraguan episode has not been 
conducive to his popularity throughout 
Latin America—a circumstance which 
does not harmonize with the many pre- 
dictions that the Hoover foreign policy 
is to be grounded upon the idea of pro- 
moting more cordial relationships with 
the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Somewhat similar was Mr. Stim- 
son’s experience as Governor-General of 
the Philippines. He brought about a 
more tranquil situation in the islands, 
and promoted measures to make the 
Philippines an attractive field for Amer- 
ican capital. If his achievements there 
mean anything, however, they mean per- 
manent retention of American sover- 
eignty over the islands—a policy which 
may turn out to be more agreeable to 
the Filipino leaders, who would lose 
their chief political issue if American 
sovereignty were withdrawn, than to the 
Filipinos generally. Both in the Philip- 
pines and Nicaragua, however, Mr. Stim- 
son won his case for his client. 

The fact that Mr. Stimson is a former 
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law partner and close friend of Elihu 
Root is sufficient description of his at- 
titude toward the World Court which, as 
this is written, seems destined to be the 
first important issue which he will be 
called upon to meet as Secretary of 
State. 

When Mr. Stimson was Secretary of 
War under President Taft he was noted 
for his ardent devotion to horseback rid- 
ing, and his picture in the War Depart- 
ment shows him in riding breeches. 


SECRETARY MELLON 


Secretary Andrew W. Mellon, who has 
administered the affairs of the Treasury 
Department for eight years under Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge, is a repre- 
sentative of a fast vanishing race. He 
is a product of the fierce, unrestrained 
competition which accompanied the in- 
dustrialization of American civilization. 
A contemporary and compeer of those 
hardy individualists who held feudal 
sway over American industry at the turn 
of the century, he seems lonely among 
the present-day captains of finance and 
business with their talk of “cooperation” 
and “service.” A genius of high finance, 
who arrives at the Treasury in a taxicab 
and borrows the fare from a colored 
messenger, and who calls upon his sec- 
retary to ascertain if he owns a valuable 
business site for which he has been otf- 
fered several hundred thousand dollars: 

Mr. Mellon is 74 years old. Probably 
he will not remain in the Cabinet long; 
it is inconceivable that he would want 
to serve for another four years, although 
his simple habits of life have given him 
a vitality which makes that possible. 


TuE NEW WAR SECRETARY 


Although the services of James W. 
Good during the campaign had injected 
his name into pre-inauguration discus- 
sions of Cabinet possibilities, his selec- 
tion as Secretary of War was somewhat 


of a surprise. This post, it will be re- 
called, was one of the last on the Hoover 
slate to be filled, and there is nothing 
in Mr. Good’s record to suggest his 
name for that particular position. 

It may be, however, that President 
Hoover, seeing no signs of war in the 
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immediate future, wishes to use his Sec- 
retary of War as a liaison officer be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol. 
If so, the President chose wisely in se- 
lecting Mr. Good. The latter served for 
twelve years in the House of Representa- 
tives; he is familiar with the workings 
of the intricate law machine on Capitol 
Hill; moreover, he has a personal ac- 
quaintance with the men who operate 
the machine. This background of legis- 
lative experience, coupled with the politi- 
cal ability which Mr. Good demonstrated 
during the recent campaign, should be 
of great assistance in helping the new 
Chief Executive over the most difficult 
hurdle which confronts every incoming 
President—the establishment of amicable 
cooperation with Congress. 

Secretary Good is a smooth-speak- 
ing, self-assertive, but withal, likable, 
individual. He has the politically valu- 


able asset of being able to conceal any 
sense of humor which he may possess. 
Last Spring, when Mr. Good was labor- 
ing night and day to stir up pre-conven- 
tion sentiment favoring the nomination 


of Mr. Hoover, 1e was called before the 
Senatorial committee which was prying 
into the various budding candidacies. 
Time after time Mr. Good—notwith- 
standing sarcastic interruptions from 
Democratic, and some Republican com- 
mittee members—launched into glowing 
accounts of how his organization was 
merely coordinating “the spontaneous 
uprising” of Hoover enthusiasm which 
he had been striving mightily and suc- 
cessfully to create. He did it all with- 
out so much as a twinkle of amusement 
in his eye, but it was done so inoffen- 
sively that no sore spots remained. Mr. 
Good should make a useful and safe 
Cabinet officer. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL 


Attorney General William D. Mitchell 
is one of the two “clean-up” members 
of the Hoover Cabinet, the other being 
Secretary Wilbur of the Department of 
the Interior. Mr. Mitchell’s first and 
most important job will be to rid the 
Department of Justice of the aroma still 
hanging over it from the Daugherty- 
Jesse Smith régime. He seems to be 
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well qualified for this work of purifica- 
tion. 

In the first place he is honest, coura- 
geous and vigorous. Moreover, he is an 
excellent lawyer and a capable adminis- 
trator. His honesty will tell him what 
to do, his courage will permit him to 
undertake it, his vigor will make it pos- 
sible for him to carry it through, his 
knowledge of law will tell him how to 
do it and his administrative ability will 
tell him how to maintain the results he 
may attain. 

There are two other factors in Mr. 
Mitchell’s favor, his political background 
and his attitude on prohibition. He lists 
himself in Who’s Who as a Democrat, 
but he has voted for at least three Re- 
publican Presidents. Hence, he has no 
political machine affiliations which 
might handicap his attempts to restore 
public confidence in his department. As 
to prohibition, he is not known to be an 
ardent dry, nor has he ever indicated 
any distaste for Volsteadism. But he 
has always maintained that laws should 
be enforced—an attitude which even 
the enthusiastic wets do not challenge. 
It would be impossible to imagine Mr. 
Mitchell following the example of a for- 
mer exalted legal representative of the 
government who, when pleading for the 
government before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, concluded by telling 
the court that he had advanced the best 
arguments he could think of, but that 
he would “be very much surprised if the 
court should concur in my conclusions.” 

It should not be forgotten that Mr. 
Mitchell’s democracy, such as it is, is of 
value to the Hoover Administration as 
well as to the new Attorney General. 
Should Mr. Mitchell fail to clean up his 
department or to give satisfaction to 
either the official or the unofficial gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion, it would be casy to raise the cry 
of “what could you expect from a Demo- 
crat?” But those who know Mr. Mitch- 
ell are not apprehensive on that score; 
they feel that before any occasion for 
such remarks can arise, he will have 
made a record that will be very difficult 
to attack. At any rate, as might have 
been said of Hercules when he started to 
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clean the Augean stables, if he does 
anything at all it will be an improve- 
ment. 


THE NEW POSTMASTER GENERAL 


“The Czar of Toledo” is the title by 
which Postmaster General Brown is 
known throughout Ohio. That title, in- 
cidentally, carries implications which are 
pertinent in an appraisal of Mr. Brown’s 
character and ability. To be a czar 
one must have devoted supporters and— 
quite probably—bitter opponents, and 
this is particularly true of a czardom 
that is not inherited, but self-created. 
In Toledo no one is indifferent to Wal- 
ter Brown. Every one is either for him 
or against him, and the fact that he has 
remained the czar for a considerable 
number of years indicates that a ma- 
jority of his fellow-townsmen are for 
him. From all of which it is to be de- 


duced that he is a forceful character. 
Also he is a very astute politician. He 
was Republican State Chairman from 
1906 to 1912, but strayed from the fold 
with Roosevelt in 1912 to become State 
Chairman of the Bull Moose party. It 


was not long, however, before he re- 
turned to the ranks of the orthodox, and 
in 1920 he was an active participant in 
the movement which resulted in the 
nomination and election of Warren G. 
Harding. He stood fast for Harding, 
even though he was offered the State 
chairmanship of the campaign on behalf 
of the late Leonard Wood, then looked 
upon as the legatee of the Roosevelt 
Progressive following. But while Mr. 
Brown supported Harding, he was not a 
member of the justly .amed “Ohio gang” 
which attached itself to the late Presi- 
dent’s administration and did much to 
discredit it. Mr. Brown and Mr. Daugh- 
erty never saw eye to eye in politics. 
Because he served as chairman of the 
joint Congressional committee on re- 
organization of the government depart- 
ments during the early days of the 
Harding Administration, Mr. Brown is 
credited with a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the complicated executive 
machinery of the Federal Government 
than any other man in Washington. This 
qualification, undoubtedly, was one of 
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the factors which determined the Presi- 
dent to call Mr. Brown into the Cabinet, 
for Mr. Hoover has long been an advo- 
cate of a thorough overhauling of the 
cumbersome mass of bureaus, depart- 
ments and commissions which clutter up 
the Capitol. 

The Postmaster General has three 
hobbies, cooking, animals and children. 
He likes to go into the kitchen and pre- 
pare complex dishes for the delectation 
of his friends. As outlets for his other 
hobbies, he is president of the Toledo 
Humane Society, and a trustee of the 
Lucas County (Toledo) Children’s Home. 
In both of these enterprises he has taken 
an active part during the time he could 
spare from his duties as czar. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS—NAVY 


President Hoover has shown that he 
still has faith in Massachusetts, not- 
withstanding that Commonwealth’s per- 
formance in the November election, by 
the selection of Mr. Adams as Secretary 
of the Navy. Although, before his ap- 
pointment to the Cabinet, Mr. Adams’s 
highest official position was that of 
Mayor of Quincy, Mass., he has adapted 
himself easily to the more exalted offi- 
cial atmosphere of Washington. Per- 
haps such adaptation comes readily to 
a man whose family has furnished two 
Presidents of the United States, as weil 
as other distinguished public servants. 

Coming of a race which has tradi- 
tionally “gone down to the sea in ships,” 
Mr. Adams is the most thoroughly sea- 
going Secretary of the Navy in modern 
times. He is an enthusiastic yachtsman 
who commanded the Resolute when it 
won the international races in 1920, as 
well as the Atlantic, which finished 
second in King Alfonso’s transatlan- 
tic races of 1928. Among his yachting 
confréres he is noted for an insistence 
upon the most meticulous observance of 
the rules of the sea, a characteristic 
which should endear him to some of the 
naval officers over whom he now holds 
command. 

Secretary Adams is a combination of 
sportsman and big-business executive, 
decisive in his mannerisms, and with all 
the reserve and innate conservatism of 
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the rocky coasts from which he comes. 
In his early days the Secretary de- 
veloped a penchant for extremely high 
standing collars, which earned for him 
the sobriquet of “The Deacon,” which 
did not fit so well on a thoroughly sea- 
going person. Whether the title was 
responsible or not, he gave up this sar- 
torial habit, but when he was chosen for 
his present position, some of his earlier 
photographs—with collar—were resur- 
rected and published. 

There is in Mr. Adams’s make-up a 
slightly un-Puritanical strain, which 
found expression on the day he was 
sworn in as Secretary. It was while he 
was undergoing his initiation by the 
Washington news photographers, an ag- 
gregation who would not hesitate to ask 
Napoleon to repeat the battle of Water- 
loo to suit their convenience. Mr. Adams 
had been photographed and_ rephoto- 
graphed, he had been photographed alone 
and photographed with every one else 
who happened to be available. Finally 
some inspired knight of the lens and 
shutter ordered (just that) the Secre- 
tary to sit at his desk and be photo- 
graphed in the act of writing some im- 
portant order. The Secretary obeyed 
with due meekness, and while this ritual 
was proceeding, one of the officials of 
the department looked over the new Sec- 
retary’s shoulder to see that an historic 
pronouncement was being penned. 

“This is hell, this is hell,’ were the 
words which the official saw being in- 
scribed with all dignity and precision 
on the sacred official stationery. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he asked, “Would you 
mind autographing that for me?” 

“With pleasure,’ said the Secretary, 
and did so. 

Whether Mr. Adams is a “big navy” 
or a “little navy” man is not yet dis- 
closed. But wha:ever the number of 
ships he favors, there is one thing that 
he may be expected to insist upon; name- 
ly, that such ships as are in commission 
shall be thoroughly modern and in sea- 
worthy condition. He demonstrated this 
a day or so after he took office, when 
he went to the Washington Navy Yard 
and inspected the yacht Sylph, the use 
of which has been one of the alleged 
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prerogatives of the Secretaries of the 
Navy for many years. Mr. Adams 
looked at the Sylph, casually; perhaps 
he compared it with the Resolute or the 
Atlantic. At any rate, orders were is- 
sued forthwith that the Sylph should be 
junked. Only a few days later Presi- 
dent Hoover ordered the Presidential 
yacht Mayflower out of commission. 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR—INTERIOR 


When Dr. Wilbur was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Interior, there was a feel- 
ing in Washington that the President 
was doing the gracious thing by his old 
time college mate at Leland Stanford. 
While there was no disposition to ques- 
tion Dr. Wilbur’s ability to fill this high 
executive position, there was, on the con- 
trary, no outstanding apparent reason 
why he should have been chosen. But 


his first few days in Washington did 
much to dispel the illusion that his was 
merely a friendship appointment. 

The impression is now gaining ground 
that Mr. Hoover had decided that it was 
time for the Interior Department to be 


given a thorough overhauling, and that 
he chose a man with unusual abilities as 
an investigator and administrator, as 
well as one in whom the President could 
repose implicit confidence, to do this job. 
Dr. Wilbur had not been on duty a week 
before his subordinates in the depart- 
ment were referring to the “executive 
buzz-saw” in the Secretary’s office. 
The Department of the Interior is a 
sprawling kind of organization into 
which have been dumped various odds 
and ends of executive machinery, often 
with no better reason than that no other 
place could be found to put them. It has 
custody of the reindeer herd in Alaska 
and administers pensions to Civil War 
veterans. In between times it cares for 
the natural resources of the nation—oil, 
forests, public lands—watches over the 
government’s Indian wards and admin- 
isters the Bureau of Education. More- 
over, it has supervision over an insane 
asylum and a colored university in the 
District of Columbia. The department 
had acquired a questionable odor during 
the famous Fall-Doheny-Sinclair trans- 
actions in government oil reserves, and 
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the odor had not been eradicated entirely 
when Mr. Hoover became President. In 
fact, there had been a flare-up just be- 
fore the November election, growing out 
of Secretary Work’s action in renewing 
the royalty oil contract with the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company—the re- 
newal being held invalid by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Doubtless the President 
felt it was time for a housecleaning, or 
at least a reorganization, and Dr. Wil- 
bur seems to be a happy selection for 
that work 

The Interior Secretary is a man whose 
friends have often compared his physical 
appearance with that of Abraham Lin- 
coln. He is a physician and has held 
high offices in medical organizations, 
and he won recognition as an assistant 
to Mr. Hoover in the days of the war- 
time Food Administration. But his chief 
demonstration of ability as an organizer 
and administrator was the manner in 
which he piloted Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity through the troublous post-war 
period. He has been president of that 
institution since 1916. 


Like his former college mate, to whom 
he owes his present office, Dr. Wilbur 
was forced to work his way through col- 
lege. Out of this circumstance he evolved 
the conviction that he could get what he 
wanted by working for it and going 


after it. After he had developed a sub- 
stantial medical practice in San Fran- 
cisco, and incidentally had acquired a 
family, he decided that his medical edu- 
cation required a rounding out by study 
in Europe. So he saved his money, went 
abroad in 1903, and studied in London 
and at Frankfort-on-the Main. Six years 
later he went abroad again for further 
study at the University of Munich. 

The Wilbur family is one of pioneers. 
‘ight of the Secretary’s ancestors fought 
in the Revolutionary War, and since 
Revolutionary days the family has fol- 
lowed the expansion of the nation west- 
ward until it reached the Pacific Coast. 

Out of his medical practice and his 
economic studies, Secretary Wilbur has 
developed a hobby in the problem of 
making it possible for young married 
couples of limited means to obtain 
proper medical services. He points out 
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that it is this class which suffers from 
lack of proper attention more than the 
rich who can pay exorbitant fees, or the 
poor who do not hesitate to accept free 
medical service. This idea, because of 
its possible trend toward “public medi- 
cine,” is considered highly heretical in 
more conservative circles, but Dr. Wil- 
bur has not been discouraged on that ac- 
count. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Former Governor Hyde of Missouri, 
now Secretary of Agriculture, is another 
member of the Hoover Cabinet whose 
Republicanism has not always been 
strictly orthodox. In 1912—the same 
year that Postmaster General Brown 
managed Roosevelt’s campaign in Ohio-- 
Mr. Hyde headed the siren trumpetings 
of the Bull Moose and ran for State At- 
torney General on the Progressive ticket. 
He was defeated, but eight years later, 
when he had returned to the ranks of 
Republicanism, he was elected Gover- 
nor—the second Republican Governor of 
Missouri since the Civil War. 

The outstanding characteristic of Sec- 
retary Hyde is his frankness, which in 
Washington has all the charm of the 
unusual. At his first press conference 
with Washington newspaper men, he was 
asked what would be the attitude of his 
department toward one of the many ag- 
ricultural bills which had been before 
Congress during the previous adminis- 
tration. Mr. Hyde has been in public 
office long enough to know that the con- 
ventional formula or reply would have 
been: 

“That has not yet been determined,” 
or, “The matter is still under considera- 
tion.” 

But he did not use either of these for- 
mulae. 

“T don’t know,” he said, and added: 

“That’s not reticence; it’s ignorance.” 

Secretary Hyde was fortunate in that 
he did not assume office imbued with the 
idea that he had knowledge of some 
magic panacea for all the ills of agricul- 
ture. He does know something about 
agriculture, for he is a successful farmer. 
Of more importance, however, since the 
farm problem is not how to produce 
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crops but how to take care of surplus 
production, the new Secretary is also a 
successful business man and lawyer. Al- 
though he was a pre-convention sup- 
porter of former Governor Lowden, Mr. 
Hyde never joined the former in the 
chase for the equalization fee mirage. 
The new Secretary of Agriculture 
keeps his feet on the ground, and the 
office needs a man of such habits at 
present as never before. For the idea of 
solving the farm relief problem has at- 
tracted almost as much inventive genius 
as has the quest for perpetual motion, 
and much of the same character of 
genius formerly devoted to the one prob- 
lem is now concentrated on the other. 


ROBERT P. LAMONT—COMMERCE 


Doubtless the past eight years con- 
vinced President Hoover that an engi- 
neer makes a good Secretary of Com- 
merce, so he chose Robert Patterson La- 
mont for that position in his Cabinet. 

In addition to being an engineer, Mr. 
Lamont is also a business executive and 
a banker. He is typical of the modern 
executive of the higher type. Quiet, 
spare, reserved, healthy are some of the 
adjectives which he calls to mind. He 
is a man who can be expected to cause 
important things to happen in an unob- 
trusive way, and then be very much sur- 
prised that any one should think his 
achievements were unusual. Probably it 
will be something of a strain upon his 
patience and good nature to have to lis- 
ten to the continual babble of babbittry 
from visitors who are always calling at 
the Department of Commerce to prate 
of “service,” while trying to dig up some 
information of value in overreaching a 
competitor. 

But Secretary Lamont is good hu- 
mored. He proved that the day after 
President Hoover had delivered his 
“bone-dry” inaugural address. From 
some obscure corner of a newspaper 
morgue came the information that the 
dry President’s successor as Secretary 
of Commerce was a director of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. It seemed for a time that this 
incident contained the germs of a major 


scandal at the outset of an administra- 
tion which came in with the benediction 
of all the dry organizations in the coun- 
try. 

However, Mr. Lamont grinned cheer- 
fully and admitted the charge (as it was 
considered), and then the furor subsided. 


JAMES J. DAVIS—LABOR 


Secretary James J. Davis owes his 
continuation as Secretary of Labor to 
the fact that he has fewer enemies than 
any of the other potential candidates for 
this position. When it is remembered 
that Mr. Davis has been Secretary of 
Labor for eight years, including some 
crucial industrial controversies, that 
statement is not exactly derogatory. 

Mr. Davis is the only member of the 
Hoover Cabinet who never attended col- 
lege. Of course, he has numerous hon- 
orary degrees—every Cabinet membei 
can have as many of them as he is will- 
ing to make speeches for, and Mr. Davis 
is not reticent. 

When his Cabinet confréres were go- 
ing to college, Secretary Davis was 
learning to be an iron puddler in the 
mills of Sharon, Pa., and Elwood, Ind. 
He is as proud of his alma mater as any 
of his Harvard colleagues in the Cabinet 
are of theirs. But he learned about 
things other than the handling of molten 
metal in the mills. He learned to under- 
stand human nature and the value of 
organization. Out of it all came a very 
competent administrator, and one of the 
cleverest politicians of the Harding- 
Coolidge entourage. 

“Puddler Jim,” as he likes to be called, 
is not particularly popular with either 
organized labor or the employing inter- 
ests, but neither of these groups has 
shown any antipathy toward him, which, 
perhaps, is the ideal situation for a man 
in his position. 

If this were an autobiographical arti- 
cle about Mr. Davis, it would include the 
statement that he is Director General of 
the Loyal Order of Moose, which he 
joined at Crawfordsville, Ind., in Octo- 
ber, 1907, and which has grown from a 
membership of 247 (including Mr. Da- 
vis) to 750,000. 
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The Phaht of the Efficient Farmer 


By ARTHUR P. CHEW 


UNITED 


MONG people who have no first- 
hand knowledge of the subject 
one hears either that the Amer- 
ican farmer is not efficient or 
that he is too efficient for his 


own good. These contradictory ideas 
occasionally occupy watertight compart- 
ments in the same head. A _ banker, 
pouring scorn recently on the farmer’s 
demand for relief legislation, declared 
the average farmer is only half effi- 
cient and works only half the time. Al- 
most in the next breath he propounded 
the theory that the present relatively 
low prices of farm products result from 
overproduction by modern methods. It 
does not always follow that one of two 
apparently contradictory ideas must be 
wrong; each may imperfectly represent 
a different aspect of the truth. What 
is there to be said about these contra- 
dictory ideas regarding agriculture? Is 
the farmer losing money by sticking 
to out-of-date practices, or by going 
ahead too fast and thus oversupplying 
his market? Or are both these tenden- 
cies manifested by different groups of 


STATES DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE 


farmers? One school of economists con- 
tends that contemporary progress in ag- 
ricultural efficiency threatens great num- 
bers of farmers with loss of their jobs, 
while another sees no occasion for alarm, 
but only for rejoicing when two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. 
As to the general charge that the 
American farmer is not efficient, we 
have the testimony of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that it is not 
true. A study made before the war in- 
dicated that the average output per per- 
son directly employed in agriculture was 
159 per cent greater for the United 
States than for four leading European 
countries—the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Belgium and France. Since the 
war the productivity of the average in- 
dividual worker in American agriculture 
has been increased more than 15 per 
cent. In production per unit of labor 
expended the supremacy of the American 
farmer is probably greater today than 
ever before. European countries obtain 
higher yields per acre, but only by an 
extra expenditure of man labor propor- 
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tionately much greater than the increase 
in yields. This seems to dispose of the 
allegation that American agriculture is 
inefficient. 

The idea that the farmer is too effi- 
cient arises from the familiar fact that 
efficiency leading to increased produc- 
tion may depress prices. Since 1880 the 
physical volume of production per farm 
worker in the United States has more 
than doubled. Those who believe the 
farmer does not always benefit from ag- 
ricultural progress say that this increase 
has not been sufficiently compensated for 
by an increase in the demand. Cut-throat 
rather than healthy competition is de- 
clared to result from undue haste in im- 
proving technical methods. It is impos- 
sible to apply the brake, for agriculture 
is competitive and the efficient individ- 
ual has an advantage he never willingly 
relinquishes. Hence it is said that the 
only alternative is a reduction in the 
number of farmers. Up to a certain 
point this logic is undeniable. General 


progress in the efficiency of farmers, 
unless accompanied by a proportionate 


increase in the demand for farm prod- 
ucts, necessarily reduces the number of 
farmers required. But this logic does 
not refer to any real situation. It as- 
sumes a more rapid general increase in 
farm efficiency and a less elastic de- 
mand situation than we are likely to ex- 
perience. 

The net loss of farm population in the 
United States from 1920 to 1927 was 
about 3,283,060 persons, much the largest 
reduction ever recorded in a like period. 
Yet the efficiency alarmists demand a 
still more drastic depopulation of the 
faims, so that they can be made bigger 
and better and mechanical power substi- 
tuted for human and animal labor on an 
unprecedented scale. Then, and not till 
then, they believe, will the returns from 
agriculture equal the returns accruing 
to labor and capital invested in other en- 
terprises. This view puts the progress 
of the agricultural industry, conceived in 
purely economic terms, above the inter- 
ests of the men and women dependent on 
it. It implies that the misfortunes of 
farm people do not matter, provided the 
industry thrives. But agriculture ought 
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not to be a ruthless god requiring con- 
tinual human sacrifices. It should bring 
prosperity to a relatively stable if not an 
increasing number of farmers; and no 
business from which increasing numbers 
must necessarily flee can serve that pur- 
pose. Fortunately, analysis of the effi- 
ciency problem shows that the progress 
of farming considered as an industry is 
not inconsistent with the prosperity of 
its personnel. 


EFFECT OF PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Before this can be made clear a com- 
mon mistake must be mentioned. Most 
farmers identify their interests wholly 
with the movement of farm commodity 
prices. They consider rising prices 
synonymous with agricultural progress 
and falling prices synonymous with agri- 
cultural distress. This is often but not 
always the case. If it were invariably 
true, a general increase in efficiency 
would be a detriment to agriculture, as 
a rule, because it would tend to make 
prices fall. Prices, however, determine 
only the gross and not the net return 
from the sale of a given quantity of 
goods. It is net returns in which farmers 
are interested. Net returns depend on 
the difference between prices received 
and costs of production. Increased effi- 
ciency reduces costs as well as prices. 
When it reduces costs proportionately 
more than it reduces prices the producer 
has a net gain. Nevertheless, farmers 
generally think they make out a complete 
case for relief when they show that it 
takes more wheat or cotton today than 
formerly to purchase a certain quantity 
of other goods. It likewise takes more 
automobiles today than formerly to pur- 
chase a certain quantity of other goods, 
for example, wheat or cotton; but the 
automobile industry thrives. In so far 
as increased efficiency may have some- 
thing to do with the reduced exchange 
value of farm products as compared with 
the pre-war basis, it does not follow that 
the condition is one to be deplored. 

The question is whether agriculture 
has increased its productivity to a greater 
extent than manufactures. Equal prog- 
ress in the two branches of industry, 
other factors remaining unchanged, 
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would mean that there should be no 
change in the exchange value of farm 
products in terms of other goods. But 
this exchange relationship has changed 
greatly. Although less unfavorable to 
agriculture now than it was a few years 
ago, the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts is still about 15 per cent below the 
pre-war level. Although since 1922 the 
net income of American agriculture, as a 
whole, has risen proportionately more 
than the agricultural price level has 
risen, nevertheless there is clear evidence 
that relatively unfavorable price condi- 
tions have been materially offset by a 
reduction in relative costs of production. 

Statistical evidence regarding the rel- 
ative progress made by agriculture and 
manufactures in productivity per man 
employed is not very conclusive. The com- 
parison is difficult to make. But the be- 
lief that agriculture has recently out- 
stripped industry does not depend wholly 
on statistics. It is supported by facts of 
common observation, joined to the famil- 
iar economic principle, a derivative of the 
law .of diminishing returns, that techni- 
cal innovations have their greatest pro- 


portionate influence on production in the 


early stages of their introduction. After 
the Civil War American agriculture 
made a tremendous jump in production 
per man, because the seed drill, the steel 
plow, the mower and the harvester came 
into general use. These machines in- 
creased the acreage one man could care 
for by from 30 to 50 per cent. When the 
new machines had spread to all parts of 
the country, and this technical revolution 
was over, the rate of increase in produc- 
tion per man declined. By the close of 
the century the curve had about flat- 
tened out. The effect of the new ma- 
chines on prices was far greater during 
the early period of their general use than 
it was after agriculture had become ad- 
justed to them. Another technical revo- 
lution, apparently not less important 
than that of the ’60s and ’70s of 
the last century, has taken place in 
American agriculture since the World 
War. The percentage of gain in produc- 
tion per man recorded in the two periods 
is nearly the same. No corresponding 
jump in productivity has taken place 
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simultaneously in manufactures in which 
technical progress, though uninterrupted, 
seems to have been less revolutionary. 


FARM REVOLUTION SINCE THE WAR 


It is not excessive to apply the term 
revolution to the changes effected in 
American agriculture since the World 
War. The sweep of the combined harves- 
ter into the States east of the Rockies; 
the rise of large-scale cotton farming in 
Texas and Oklahoma; the prodigious 
substitution of gasoline traction for ani- 
mal power on farms throughout the 
country; the improvement of live-stock 
breeding through campaigns against ani- 
mal diseases—these developments have 
influenced production to a degree never 
before equaled. Agricultural technic 
since the war has progressed, to use the 
language of biology, by an extraordinary 
structural mutation, whereby new organs 
of production have been suddenly pro- 
jected; whereas the advancement of man- 
ufactures has been achieved by simple 
evolution. Agriculture has adopted rad- 
ically new methods. Manufacturing in- 
dustry, in the main, has merely refined 
and improved upon methods already wei! 
developed. It is extremely probable, 
therefore, that a relatively greater in- 
fluence on prices since the war has been 
exerted by the gain in efficiency of ag- 
riculture than by that of manufactures. 
This is because agriculture started from 
a relatively less advanced point and had 
therefore more room for progress. What 
concerns us here is the influence these 
varying rates of progress have had on 
the relationship between the prices of ag- 
ricultural and of non-agricultural com- 
modities. This influence has undoubt- 
edly been an important factor in pro- 
longing the agricultural price depression. 

Rapid economic changes are usually 
painful to some of the producers in- 
volved. Small farmers in the old cotton 
belt, for example, have been compelled 
to face severe competition from the 
newer cotton regions of Western Texas 
and Oklahoma, where power farming on 
large farms greatly reduces production 
costs. A study by the Department of 
Agriculture shows that the small farmers 
of Georgia meet this competition not by 
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adopting improved methods but by strug- 
gling along on reduced incomes. In 
Gwinnett County, Ga., a county farmed 
mostly by whites, the average net casn 
income per family in 1924 was only $424. 


This income, although supplemented by 
$393 worth of food, fuel and shelter from 
the farm, left practically nothing for 
books, recreation, education or luxuries. 
In fact, tobacco and snuff were the only 
luxury items in general demand. Though 
the eastward march of the tractor and 


the combined harvester in the Great 
Plains has not yet put extreme pressure 
on: wheat growers elsewhere, it has 
tended to discourage the growing of 
wheat where the new methods cannot be 
applied. 

These and similar results of the agri- 
cultural revolution have been made the 
occasion for some pessimistic forecasts. 
Agriculture is said to be developing a 
class of superefficient producers, whose 
work will force their less capable com- 
petitors to the wall and at the same 
time cut down their own profits by over- 
production. The production costs of a 
farmer in Montana who has a 95,000- 
acre wheat and flax farm are said to be 
much less than those of small farmers. 
Other large farms are springing up in 
the Great Plains region and in Texas 
and Oklahoma at a rate that unquestion- 


ably portends important changes in the 
production of small grains. 

It used to be taken for granted that 
the big farm does not pay. That is no 
longer the case. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, for example, makes handsome 
profits from a centrally directed farm 
enterprise embracing nine large farms 
and numerous branches. The James 
Mills Orchard Corporation of California 
runs 6,200 acres under a single manage- 
ment. In The Daily Farmer L. J. Brose- 
mer describes farming on 4,000 acres 
“without a farmhand.” The Oak Or- 
chard Farm in Genesee County, N. Y., a 
farm as large as Manhattan Island, is 
handled by corporation methods. The 
McQueen Smith Farming Company runs 
a 9,500-acre plantation in Alabama on 
the share-crop system, with $200,000 cap- 
ital stock and central supervision. Cor- 
poration ownership and management conr- 
trol the biggest rice farm in the world, 
which is in Texas. A group of men in 
Manchester, England, own the largest 
cotton plantation in the world, a 45,000- 
sere place in Mississippi. Chain farms 
in the corn belt and chain orchards in 
California are succeeding. These illus- 
trations, which might be many times mul- 
tiplied, show that transition is the order 
of the day in all branches of agriculture. 

American agriculture, however, will 
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not be factoryized overnight. This 
country has more than 6,000,000 farms 
and their average size increases only 
very slowly. The increase does not pro- 
ceed as rapidly as is desirable, even on 
the basis of family-size farm operation, 
to say nothing of factory-farm operation. 
Farms too small for economic operation 
by a single family are found in practical- 
ly all parts of the country. The so-called 
industrialization of agriculture has 
scarcely begun. It can go far in areas 
specially adapted for it without mate- 
rially changing the central fact that in 
the United States the farmstead is usual- 
ly also a homestead. Nothing like the 
rapid consolidation of enterprises that 
often takes place in the business world is 
probable in agriculture; and it may be 
taken for granted that the development 
of large-scale agriculture, at whatever 
rate it may proceed, will penalize the 
very small man less severely than similar 
tendencies usually do in other occupa- 
tions. It will put some pressure on him 
certainly; and additional pressure will 
be put on him by the general progress of 
efficiency throughout the industry, but 
it should not often deprive him of his po- 
sition as an independent entrepreneur. 
Increased efficiency will no doubt have 
some tendency to concentrate farming in 
fewer hands, but rapid development in 
this direction need scarcely be expected. 

Probably the influence of large-scale 
or factory farming will be less than re- 
cent developments suggest. Bonanza 
farms were commoner in the United 
States a few decades ago than they are 
today. One such farm, located in the 
Red River Valley of North Dakota, was 
broken up into comparatively small hold- 
ings only a few years ago mainly be- 
cause a change from wheat to diversified 
crops complicated management problems 
excessively. The Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society recently, for similar 
reasons, sold its sixteen-section bonanza 
farm at Hughton, Saskatchewan. Fac- 
tory farming demands a degree of spe- 
cialization that can rarely be observed. 
With a multiplicity of crops and unreli- 
able weather conditions, each day’s task 
is different from that of the day before. 
Such conditions necessitate a multitude 
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of small decisions and make centralized 
management extremely difficult. Scien- 
tific agriculture, depending on compli- 
cated rules for the conservation of soils 
and the breeding of plants and live stock, 
is with difficulty entrusted to transient 
labor. 

Rapid inclusion of a large part of 
agriculture within the scope of the new- 
est technic might give the average farmer 
reason to be afraid. In that event low 
costs of production would be applied to 
a relatively large proportion of the agri- 
cultural output; prices would be de- 
pressed accordingly and the profit of the 
relatively inefficient would disappear. 
But no such development is in prospect. 
In all probability the outstanding result 
of exceptional progress in efficiency will 
continue to be what it has been in the 
past, namely, a profit much above the 
average for the pioneers. Only when 
improved methods are in general use 
does the resulting economic benefit pass 
largely from the producer to the con- 
sumer. In agriculture, the world’s 
largest and most widely diffused occu- 
pation, that is a very late development 
indeed. 


PROBABLE NEED OF More LaAsor 


As the average of efficiency in agri- 
culture rises, some of the marginal men 
may have to seek other work, but the 
ruin of large numbers is not probable. 
In other countries national expansion has 
invariably been associated with an in- 
creased necessity to conserve land. This 
generally requires the use of more labor 
per acre. It is difficult to see why the 
United States should expect any other 
course of development, no matter how 
much progress it makes in the mechani- 
zation of farming processes. There is a 
promise here of more farming jobs. 
Prophecy is hazardous; but the chances 
are strong that when higher yields per 
acre become urgently necessary in this 
country the price will be increased labor. 
Heretofore we have conserved labo: 
rather than land. As the pressure of 
population upon land resources grows, 
that tendency is likely to be reversed. 
The small farmer of average productiv- 
ity is assured of his place at least until 
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large-scale farms and mass production 
become commoner than they are today. 
So long as the most efficient methods 
are applied to only a small proportion of 
the total agricultural output, the farmer 
who is not too inefficient is sure of a 
breathing spell. If he is wise, of course, 
he will use it to catch up with the march 
of progress. 

All the available evidence indicates 
that the superefficient few constitute an 
extremely small group in all branches of 
agriculture. This applies not only to 
the application of improved methods on 
a considerable scale by farmers operating 
large farms. It covers also variations in 
efficiency on all sorts of farms, as indi- 
cated by cost of production records. It 
is not the variation in efficiency between 
the most and the least efficient farmer 
that is decisive, but the amount of the 
total product that is produced at low 
costs. Ten farmers producing wheat at 
less than a dollar a bushel would not have 
much influence on the market; ten thou- 
sand might. The all-important question, 
in considering the relation between the 
progress of efficiency and the welfare 
of the average farmer, is the relative 
share of the superefficient in our total 
production. As yet this is very small. 


Most of our farmers are neither extreme- 
ly inefficient nor extremely efficient, if 
cost of production studies and net in- 
comes are any criterion. They are 
bunched around the mean more densely 
than one might expect. The average cr 
near-average farmer, and not the super- 
efficient, is the mainstay of the market. 

Though one would not expect most 
farmers to vary greatly from the aver- 
age in efficiency, statistics suggest that 
the variations from the average are even 
less than one might expect. Income 
studies show a heavy concentration of re- 
turns around the mean. Cost of produc- 
tion curves indicating the prices at which 
different farmers produce their crops 
after an initial sharp rise reflecting the 
contribution of a few very low-cost men 
usually rise very gently indeed. Only 
in the comparatively small low-cost and 
high-cost groups do the curves rise 
sharply. 

The United States Tariff Commission, 
investigating comparative costs of pro- 
ducing wheat in the United States and 
in Canada, found that during the period 
1921-23 the average cost (including land 
charges) of producing Spring wheat in 
the United States varied on different 
farms from less than 60 cents to more 
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than $3 a bushel. But the great bulk of 
the costs fell between $1 and $1.60 a 
bushel. Only about 15 per cent of the 
growers produced their wheat at less 
than 80 cents a bushel and only about 
10 per cent at costs exceeding $1.80 a 
bushel. In Canada the curve of rising 
costs was still flatter. Practically 70 
per cent of the Canadian wheat cost from 
70 cents to $1.20 a bushel to produce. 
Over a longer period these variations 
would be still narrower, because they re- 
sulted partly from weather conditions 
that would show less variation for a long 
period. 


SMALL VARIATIONS IN COSTS 


It is always the great body of the pro- 
ducers who produce the bulk of the sup- 
ply, and they do it at costs not varying 
greatly as a rule. Cotton growers in 
the United States in 1924 had production 
costs (including land charges and an al- 
lowance for the labor of the farmer and 
his family) varying from 7 to 51 cents a 
pound. That variation, had it been 


equally distributed among all the pro- 


ducers, would have meant a loss on a 
great part of the crop, though 1924 was 
a good cotton year. But the great bulk 
of the crop cost only from 12 to 18 cents 
a pound to produce. Scarcely more than 
a hundred farmers out of nearly 1,500 
from whom reports were obtained had 
costs exceeding 20 cents a pound; only 
177 had costs below 18 cents. In the 
same year 5,500 farmers reported their 
costs of producing oats. Only 231 had 
costs below 35 cents a bushel and only 
824 had costs exceeding 76 cents. Some 
2,000 had costs varying from 49 to 59 
cents, a comparatively narrow spread for 
a field crop in a single year. Costs on 
different farms vary with weather con- 
ditions. A variation that would seem 
wide in other businesses may in agricul- 
ture represent merely the influence of 
the weather on yields, and have little or 
nothing to do with individual efficiency. 

These facts indicate the impropriety 
of drawing extreme conclusions from 
variations in_ individual efficiency 
among farmers. Such variations, even 
when wide, must be in relation to what- 
ever information may be available as to 
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the amount of the output coming from 
the most efficient men. Usually, in a 
sufficiently large group, this contribu- 
tion is small. Though farm management 
studies always reveal considerable varia- 
tion in individual efficiency, they also in- 
variably show that most of the producei's 
fall in a middle group within which the 
variation is negligible. The average 
farmer controls the bulk of the agricul- 
tural supplies grown in this country, and 
while that is the case he cannot be se- 
riously menaced, no matter how far he 
may be outdistanced in efficiency by a 
small minority. 

Hence it is not true that increased effi- 
ciency in agriculture means ruinously 
heightened competition. When technical 
improvements are adopted by only a few 
farmers the volume of production affect- 
ed is too small to influence prices mate- 
rially. When such improvements are in 
general use their tendency to force prices 
down through increased production is off- 
set, from the standpoint of net returns, 
by lower costs of production. Increased 
efficiency, in short, yields its own anti- 
dote to any bad effect it may have on 
prices. Progress in the efficiency of 
American agriculture since the war has 
been accomplished in two principal ways 
—by an increase in the scale of farming 
in certain areas specially adapted for the 
use of power machinery and by numer- 
ous small technical improvements adopted 
by farmers generally. It is not easy for 
the average farmer to meet competition 
arising from a change of scale in his line 
of farming; but competition of that sort 
is as yet relatively unimportant. Compe- 
tition resulting from general improve- 
ments in agricultural technique can be 
met by keeping up with the procession. 
That is what our farmers generally are 
doing. No other inference can be drawn 
from the increase that has taken place of 
late in their average productivity. A 
few star performers may dazzle us with 
demonstrations of unsuspected possibili- 
ties, but it is the performance of the gen- 
eral mass that mainly counts. And the 
general mass is forging ahead in effi- 
ciency in a way that shows it regards 
efficiency as an advantage and not a 
drawback. 
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N a thoughtful article published not 

long ago, Dr. Carl Becker, the distin- 

guished scholar who is at present 

Prussian Minister of Education, called 

attention to the fact that in these 
post-war years Europe, and especially 
Germany, has lost the taste for history. To 
judge by the classes in the universities 
and the sales of books—in Germany an 
almost equal index of the intellectual out- 
look—interest in history has given place 
among students of the social sciences to 
an interest in economics. The thought of 
the new age is less and less of the purely 
scholarly type and more and more prag- 
matic. Historical research, therefore, 
has suffered something like an eclipse 
in a country which played so large a part 
in making that research scientific. The 
German seminar still applies the precepts 
of Ranke, but in the intellectual world, 
historically, the scientific and detached 
curiosity in the human past is making 
way for an interest in the present and 
the future. 

It might seem at first as though the 
success of Spengler’s great work* were 
a complete contradiction to this generali- 
zation. Here is a vast survey of univer- 
sal history which was published in the 
darkest days of Germany immediately 
after the war, and which, in the first few 
months after publication, reached a cir- 
culation of over a hundred thousand 
copies. It is doubtful if any other his- 


*The Decline of the West. By Oswald 
Spengler. Authorized translation of Der 
Untergang des Abendlandes, by Charles 
Francis Atkinson. Two volumes. Volume 
I, Form and Actuality; Volume II, Per- 
spectives of World-History. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927, 1928. 
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torian in all the history of history has 
ever had so notable a literary success. 
How, then, can one claim, as Dr. Becker 
insists, that the German public is not 
historically minded when its best seller 
is the most ponderous work of universal 
history that modern Germany has pro- 
duced? The answer to this paradox is 
that the appeal which Spengler’s work 
makes upon the German mind—and upon 
the mind of many readers of the English 
text as well—is not a historical appeal 
in the proper sense of the word. It isa 
performance which must be judged by 
different criteria than those of the his- 
torical seminar. 

This will become apparent from the 
description below, but first a word about 
the author. Dr. Oswald Spengler had 
published nothing of importance before 
these two volumes. Born in 1880, he 
studied at Munich and Berlin in mathe- 
matics, philosophy and history, taking his 
doctor’s degree on Heraclitus. According 
to the pubiisher’s statement, it was the 
Agadir crisis of 1911, that first ominous 
note premonitory of the great war, which 
led him to examine the nature of the 
structure of civilization, apparently so 
dangerously jarred by the clash of in- 
terests in Morocco. The war, however, 
intervened before the work was done; 
the first volume appeared in Germany in 
1918, the second in 1922. The title that 
it bears would seem at first to connect 
it with the World War, for the note of 
disaster in the German title, Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes, is much more spe- 
cific than in the more vague and general 
implication of the English title. Some- 
thing of this suggestion may have helped 
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in part to create the great demand for 
the book in Germany; nevertheless, it is 
not a creation of the war but rather a no- 
ble monument of intellectual defiance of 
all purely temporary events. It recalls 
such creations as those of Beethoven in 
Vienna during the disasters of the fall of 
the Holy Roman Empire, or of Goethe 
looking calmly at the disturbed world of 
a revolutionary era. It is a thing in itself 
almost detached from the contemporary 
history of Germany during the World 
War. 


A STORY OF CIVILIZATION 


Enough has been written about these 
volumes to enable us to shorten our pic- 
ture of their contents. The Decline of 
the West is a philosophical, historical, 
treatise, embracing almost every interest, 
intellectual and otherwise, of civilized 
man from the dawn of history to the 
present day. The story of this complex 
civilization is not given chronologically 
but topically, and the chapters of Volume 
I bear such strange titles as “The Mean- 
ing of Numbers,” “Physiognomic and 
Systematic,” “The Destiny-Idea and the 
Causality-Principle,” ‘Makrosmos—The 
Symbolism of the World Picture and the 
Problem of Space,” “Faustian and Apol- 
linian Nature Knowledge.” Those of 
Volume II are somewhat more concrete, 
but are still far removed from the ordi- 
nary chapter headings of history. The 
lower cultures are preceded by a survey 
of “Origin and Landscape” dealing with 
plant and animal life, “Being and Wak- 
ing-Being,’”’ and the “Mass Soul.” The 
problem of Arabian culture bears the 
title “Historic Pseudomorphoses.” The 
volume ends with two great chapters on 
the “Form-World of Economic Life” 
in two divisions, “Money,” and “The Ma- 
chine.” 

When one compares these subject 
groupings of the most popular work on 
universal history in Germany with the 
arrangement of Wells’s Outline of His- 
tory one is forced to admit a greater 
mental vigor in the German writer; but 
at the same time the relatively simple 
story of the human past as Wells con- 
ceived it is, of the two narratives, the 
more genuine history in the sense of 
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Ranke. The purpose of Wells was to re- 
produce the past as it actually happened, 
reducing the subjective element to the 
editorial task of devoting more or less 
space to this or that event, but, upon the 
whole, intent on rescuing for knowledge 
phenomena of interest in themselves. 
Spengler’s purpose is of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind. It is an artistic interest in 
the formation of a great synthesis, 1 
world philosophy. The incoherent past is 
to be made articulate and no longe: 
meaningless by stating it in terms of 
symbols which in themselves have an 
are-meaning for the author. He is “con- 
vinced that it is not merely a question of 
writing one out of several possible and 
merely logically justifiable philosophies, 
but of writing the philosophy of our time, 
one that is to some extent a natural phi: 
losophy and is dimly presaged by all.” 

Now this effort to write “the philoso- 
phy of our time” is not history in the 
true sense of that word, but rather the 
denial of it. It is, as Spengler himsel! 
states in the preface to the revised edi- 
tion, the “intuitive and depictive” ar- 
rangement of phenomena for the purpose 
of illustrating other things, and the 
whole synthesis is frankly in the subjec- 
tive world of the thinker. It addresses 
itself solely to readers “who are capable 
of living themselves into the word- 
sounds and pictures as they read,”— 
which means that it is addressed to those 
who can fit their imagination into the 
imaginative creation and attitude of the 
writer himself. This is myth making; it 
is poetry. In the hands of Spengler it 
is massive and splendid poetry because 
the structure of his thought is architec- 
turally magnificent, powerful in outline 
and beautiful in detail. Nevertheless, 
it is a dream structure and should not 
be mistaken for reality. 

The title itself suggests the trend of 
the narrative. Western civilization is on 
the threshold of an inevitable and all- 
embracing decline. In this prediction 
the author falls back upon a theory of 
history which arranges events according 
to a series of cultures which have each 
their childhood, youth, manhood and old 
age. There have been eight such ripe 
cultures, the Chinese, the Babylonian, 
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the Egyptian, the East Indian, the Greco- 
Roman, the Arabian, the Maya of Yuca- 
tan and Mexico, and that of “the West.” 
Each of these cultures lasts for about a 
thousand years and then decays. The sign 
of decay is when a culture passes into a 
civilization, that is, 
when spontaneous, 
energetic and crea- 
tive life exhausts 
creative im- 
pulses and grows 
mechanical; when 
the skeptic denies 
and the dilettanie 
toys with the 
things that have 
been sacred and 
stimulating to feel- 
ing as well as 
thought. The out- 
ward form of this 
change from cul- 
ture to civilization 
is seen in _ the 
growth of cities 
and the socializing 


its 


process which city 
life implies. There 
is no sign of a di- 
recting divinity, as 
in Hegel, no mean- 


ing that inspires 
with confidence or 
hope, but a recur- 
ring cataclysm when the dead nerves no 
longer respond to impulse and the keen 
impressions that make the joy of living 
are burned out, leaving only the ashes of 
a worn and empty world. It should be 
said that the emptiness that follows upon 
disaster receives none of that stressing 
which it would be given by a moralist. 
Spengler is interested in the great and 
tragic drama which he depicts and wastes 
little idle sympathy upon the victim of 
the recurring night. And it is in this 
depiction of the process that the writer 
is carried along through a world of sug- 
gestion and by ways that open up history 
in new perspectives. The two huge vol- 
umes are packed full with varied data of 
all kinds of interest, artistic, scientific, 
political and philosophical. It is a rich 
and ever stimulating collection of his- 
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toric detail placed in the strangest juxta- 
position, like some vast museum in which 
things from different eras have appar- 
ently been mixed by some irresponsible 
fancy and yet when studied more deeply 
one sees a design running through what 
seems at first mere 
willful medley. 

It is wrong to 
judge this book as 
a historical man- 
ual or even as his- 
tory. There is in 
part the suggestion 
of a prose Goethe 
with a range of 
sensibility that is 
as capable of lyric 
outbursts as it is 
of the enjoyment 
of abstract formu- 
lae. Take the open- 
ing paragraphs of 
Volume II for in- 
stance. They are 
worth quoting, and 
fortunately the 
English translator 
has rendered the 
full beauty of the 
original — which, 
by the way, may 
be said of the 
whole translation, 
and saying this is 
a high tribute to the translator: 

“Regard the flowers at eventide, as, 
one after the other, they close in the set- 
ting sun. Strange is the feeling that 
then presses in upon you—a feeling of 
enigmatic fear in the presence of this 
blind, dreamlike, earth-bound existence. 
The dumb forest, the silent meadows, 
this bush, that twig, do not stir them- 
selves; it is the wind that plays with 
them. Only the little gnat is free—he 
dances still in the evening light, he moves 
whither he will. A plart is nothing on its 
own account, It forms a part of the land- 
seape in which a chance made it take root. 
The twilight, the chill, the closing of every 
flower—these are not cause and effect, 
not danger and willed answer to danger. 

“They are a single process of nature, 
which is accomplishing itself near, with, 
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and in the plant. The individual is not 
free to look out for itself, will for it- 
self, or choose for itself. An animal, on 
the contrary, can choose. It is emanci- 
pated from the servitude of all the rest 
of the world. This midget swarm that 
dances on and on, that solitary bird still 
flying through the evening, the fox ap- 
proaching furtively the nest—these are 
little worlds of their own within another 
great world. An animalcule is a drop of 
water, too tiny to be perceived by the 
human eye, though it lasts but a second 
and has but a corner of this drop as its 
field—nevertheless is free and indepen- 
dent in the face of the universe. The 


giant oak, upon one of whose leaves the 
droplet hangs, is not.” 


“INSPIRED Mass UNITS” 


This is a lyric approach to the prob- 
lem of the “Cosmic and the Microcosm.” 
It is pure poetry, that leads one from 
the elements of life and nature to the 
formation of those “inspired mass units” 
which become coherent in terms of social 
or national action. Thus in a few pages 
we are carried from gnats to the psychol- 
ogy of crowds—“noisy and ecstatic at 
Eleusis or Lourdes or heroically firm 
like the Spartans at Thermopylae * * * 
they form themselves to the music of 
chorales, marches and dances, and are 
sensitive like human and animal thor- 
oughbreds to the effects of bright colors, 
decorations, costume and uniform.” Thus 
Spengler sweeps from “the hours at 
eventide” to the streets of Paris in 1789, 
when “the cry, ‘A la lanterne!’ fell upon 
the ear.” 

The whole book is written with this 
imaginative freedom, and the marvel of 
it—for it is a marvel—is that the vigor 
of the imagination has not been cramped 
or wearied by the vast scope of the sur- 
vey. Few books are more learned than 
this, reaching as it does from Oriental 
culture through the antique world and 
medieval thought into the science of to- 
day; nevertheless, one feels generally 
that the author has entered sympatheti- 
cally into the thinking of these civiliza- 
tions which in the upbuilding of his 
scheme of philosophy he moves backward 
and forward across the ages so as to 
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place Cromwell along with Pythagoras 
and Mohammed, and Buddhism along 
with Stoicism and Socialism. To be able 
to move these massive forms and yet to 
give each age a touch that is almost like 
a caress is something that makes Speng- 
ler’s prose the kind of thing that Heine 
described in the Nibelungenlied, which 
has Gothic proportions that, however, do 
not distort the realism of detail. 


Not GREAT HISTORY 


Nevertheless, this poem is not great 
history. The use of historical data should 
not blind us to the fact that the archi- 
tectural method employed in building up 
the synthesis is the very opposite of that 
which the historian uses. A series of 
analogies furnishes the pattern according 
to which this rich pageantry of the 
imagination is given its design. 

Spengler divides world history into 
four cycles of civilization: the Indian, 
beginning about 1800 B. C.; the antique, 
dating from about 900 B. C.; the Ara- 
bian, which includes the foundation of 
Christianity and Islam, and the Western, 
which began about 900 A. D. Each cycle 
has its Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
(Winter). The Western cycle is now de- 
positing its harvest as the Winter of a 
dark age presses upon us once again. 
This synthesis is allegorical in character 
and is akin to that type of thinking which 
dominated the early Christian Fathers 
when they had a similar problem to that 
which Spengler has undertaken, namely, 
the effort to fit into a single whole the 
recalcitrant data of life and the worid 
which seemed to be running at cross pur- 
poses to the divine plan. They found 
unity by insisting that not all reality 
was equally real, but that some phenom- 
ena existed for the purpose of fore- 
shadowing others. Thus the primitive 
Jewish past could be made contributory 
to the Christian era. Spengler has an- 
other synthesis, but his method is sub- 
stantially the same; the elements of the 
past are compared with the elements of 
the present in a vast human allegory, the 
key to which is a perception of what he 
calls “the cosmic beat” of life itself. 

Now the historical fallacy in this phi- 
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losophy is that the law of growth is only 
uniform for civilizations which are uni- 
form in character, and modern civiliza- 
tion, that of today, is not uniform with 
any that has ever gone before. The 
drawing of analogies from the Indian 
and the antique past is a prejudging of 
contemporary civilization according to 
standards inappropriate to it. The ex- 
ternal resemblances that lie in Cromwel- 
lian and Mohammedan world outlook fur- 
nish no criteria as to the contribution 
made to the world by Cromwell on the 
one hand and Mohammed on the other. 
Cromwell may have thought in the ac- 
cents of Islam, but his work was one 
that made for human liberty although he 
himself was impatient of its claims. 


SPENGLER’S FALLACY 


It is only at the close of the second 
volume that.one comes upon the clue to 
the fallacy of the work as history. The 
machine is introduced in this chapter with 
the same kind of penetrating characteri- 
zation as Spengler bestowed upon medie- 
val and antique creations. Nevertheless, 
the age of applied science which reveals 
itself in the conquest of time and space 
here is an entirely new creation in all 
human history, and to apply time sched- 
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ules of the past to a world becoming 
timeless and spaceless is philosophically 
as well as historically unjustified. Win- 
ter followed Autumn in the past because 
society was essentially predatory, having 
no adequate means to maintain culture 
without an unjust dependence upon those 
who had no share in its material bless- 
ings. From the savage raid and slavery 
down to the industrial problems of today, 
the world has been built upon false eco- 
nomic and moral forces, inherently un- 
just and therefore inherently lacking in 
equilibrium. Modern civilization can es- 
cape its Winter by the application to 
social and political life of that same 
intelligence which in the physical sciences 
is enabling us to escape from the routine 
limitations of narrowed confines in time 
as well as space, which are the two fun- 
damental bases of life itself. The failure 
of analogies grows apparent when one 
looks forward mindful of these possibili- 
ties already dawning in what may be the 
first real springtime of civilization after 
all. 

There is, therefore, another perspective 
than that of Spengler, which sees the 
present moment not as the end of a proc- 
ess but as the first beginnings of the 
passing of barbarian life. 


Publishers Photo Service 


Athens, the birthplace cf Western civilization, as seen from the Acropolis today 





A Clearin?, House of Human 
Knowledge 


By FRANCIS X. DERCUM 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


SHORT time ago a formal com- 
munication was addressed to the 
members of the American Philo- 
sophieal Society, which an- 
nounced an_ intellectual stock- 

taking program for the purpose of 
formulating a future plan of ser- 
vice to all branches of learning. In 
this connection the following broad 
queries were presented: What today is 
the world’s intellectual need? Is there a 
drifting apart of the purely scientific in- 
terests and the humanistic interests? 
Is there a loss of perspective and of 
grasp of fundamental principles by rea- 
son of specialization in education and in 
thought? and, finally, how can _ these 
interests and these branches of individ- 
ualistic learning be coordinated into one 
program with one common purpose, the 
promotion of all useful knowledge ? 

Thus the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, now in its third century of “pro- 
moting useful knowledge,” has pledged 
its membership to an intellectual stock- 
taking, which means, in a few words, an 
inventory of the store of human knowl- 
edge. What this “market survey” will 
develop during the next few years re- 
mains to be seen, but certainly an intel- 
lectual stock-taking which is enlisting 
the interest and cooperation of the whole 
public should prepare mankind to meet 
the demands of the future. 

There occurs in the life of every one a 
period when there takes place in the 
mind a kind of summation, a kind of 
totaling, of the acquired knowledge and 
experiences. Things seem to settle them- 
selves automatically and spontaneously 
into some sort of coherent arrangement. 
Without any effort of volitional thought, 
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the various elements, instinctive and ac- 
quired, which make up our psychic lives, 
arrange themselves into an equation in 
which known and unknown factors, con- 
stants and variables, arrange themselves 
spontaneously side by side, and from 
which the mind automatically and, one 
might say, subconsciously, derives a re- 
sultant; a resultant which constitutes the 
personality. It makes up that which de- 
termines the individual’s reactions to his 
environment, his view of life, his view 
of his surroundings and of those about 
him; upon it are based his beliefs and 
character. 

The formation of this personality be- 
gins early in life, probably with the 
very dawn of consciousness. Gradually 
such elemental notions as self and non- 
self are acquired. Later integration and 
differentiation take place, and, little by 
little, growth and development, and the 
impacts of the environment result in 
what may be termed an average, such 
as is present in the organism at puberty. 
Further integration and differentiation 
depend upon the inherent potentialities 
of the individual for development and the 
environmental influences. These may 
consist of formal education and training, 
or of conditions in which such factors 
play a lesser réle, or are even absent. 
Granting, however, a given biological 
groundwork, the tendency is always to- 
ward the averaging of the accumulating 
experiences. 

Circumstances such as environment, 
opportunity, personal liking, inclination, 
determine the course of life or the 
choice that is finally made of the spe- 
cial line of training to be followed. Soon- 
er or later in the demands made by mod- 
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ern civilization the training becomes more 
and more specialized, and if the individ- 
ual be one of those who adds something 
to the sum of human knowledge, it is nat- 
urally and almost necessarily in the 
specialized field in which his life’s 
energies are being spent. There is, of 
course, a danger of losing contact with 
other fields of science and other fields of 
learning. Closely related fields of thought 
and endeavor may perhaps be here and 
there touched upon, or his own special 
field possibly invaded, but the wider 
ranges of knowledge may remain but 
dimly recognized or even closed. There 
is even danger to those immersed in ex- 
treme and isolated specialisms that 
truths in closely related fields may re- 
main unknown and the possible benefit 
of their application remain unrealized. 


FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE INTERDEPENDENT 


The fact is that many of the fields of 
human knowledge merge insensibly into 
one another, and further, that they are 
often mutually interdependent. The close 
relation which obtains between given 
fields may be illustrated by the following 
example. Whether we adhere to the 
older and now much-questioned nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace, or to the newer 
planetesimal hypothesis of Chamberlin 
and Moulton regarding the origin of the 
solar system, we sooner or later pass to 
a consideration of our own planet; that 
is, we pass from the study of the origin 
of the cosmos to a study of the earth’s 
structure, with its multiple problems of 
earth crust formation, changes of sur- 
face, appearance of and distribution of 
land and water, and the chemical and 
physical constitution of the materials of 
which the earth’s crust is composed. In- 
evitably, again, the first appearance of 
the evidences of living forms in and on 
the earth’s crust opens other vast vistas, 
such as the evidence furnished by the 
rocks in which the remains of living 
forms, plants and animals, are imbedded, 
the evidence of the gradual and increas- 
ing differentiation of living forms, the 
appearance of articulated and shelled 
animals and other forms, and the later 
appearance of vertebrates, fishes, mam- 
mals, the first appearance of the highest 
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type of mammals: lemur-like forms, mon- 
keys, anthropoid apes and, finally, man. 
As a natural transition come now the 
studies of fossil human remains, the re- 
mains of the stone age man and his uten- 
sils, the first appearance of burial and 
all that this implies, the first indications 
of social living, the period of the early 
beginnings of racial or communal con- 
sciousness, the earliest evidences of a 
culture, the earliest markings upon stone, 
the earliest records, the earliest appear- 
ances of that which we call civilization 
and which is the great field to which the 
humanists today devote themselves. 

It is unnecessary to point out the rela- 
tion which these studies bear to the 
chemistry or physics of the earth, its 
waters, its atmosphere, or, again, to the 
very stars around us. Since the most 
ancient times, the stars have been studied 
by man; their influences upon the earth, 
long relegated to fields of superstition, 
we now know through the studies of our 
astronomers and astrophysicists to be 
very real. Our own sun, itself but an 


insignificant member of the milky way, 


exercises an influence upon our planet 
and our lives which is brought vividly 
home to us, and more and more closely, 
by our steadily increasing knowledge of 
the sun’s atmosphere, of its chemistry 
and physics; and to this should be added 
the new knowledge of the structure of 
matter, of the identity of the various 
forms of energy, and of the wonderful 
additions to our knowledge of the rela- 
tionship of time and space. 

Surely we have here an instance in 
which cosmogony, the study of the origin 
of the universe, geology, paleontology, 
the study of fossils, archaeology and the 
natural and physical sciences merge into 
one another and in which the facts of 
each must be coordinated with the facts 
of the others. Upon this subject, one 
of our members has expressed himself 
as follows: “It seems to me that the 
most impressive fact in the universe is 
the emergence of man from the lower an- 
imals in the geological ages and his sub- 
sequent long and slow conquest of civili- 
zation. _The processes by which this de- 
velopment took place link together the 
natural history of our planet with the 
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social developments which have since en- 
sued, and the whole course of things on 
our planet is thus correlated in an unin- 
terrupted story of evolution.” 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


This correlation, which embraces so 
many departments of human knowledge, 
is one of the tasks which lie before us. 
But it is not the only one. Let me take 
another instance, namely, the problem 
presented by the appearance of life upon 
the earth. The fact confronts us! How 
is it to be explained? If this task is ever 
to be accomplished, it will be, I believe, 
only by the mergence of knowledge in 
closely related fields. If life is to be 
correlated with the other phenomena of 
nature, if the energy which it expresses 
is to be correlated with the other forms 
of energy which nature manifests, it can 
be done only by bridging the gap between 
it and the physical world. That we have 
long entertained an entirely erroneous 
view of the physical or so-called inorgan- 
ic world, is proved by the truths revealed 
about the structure of matter. 
that the atom has resolved itself into a 
nucleus surrounded by revolving elec- 
trons, that the nucleus or proton is elec- 
tro-positive and the electrons are nega- 
tive charges of electricity; the further 
fact that the nucleus is itself revealed 
as being made up both of electropositive 
and electronegative factors with the pos- 
itive predominating, lead to the inevi- 
table conclusion that the atom, so-called, 
is but a manifestation of electricity; 
that is, of energy. 

What is the origin of the cataclysts; 
what is their function? Is the fact that 
cataclysts are not confined to the or- 
ganic world of any significance in ex- 
plaining their mode of action? Is their 
presence related to the remarkable fact 
that as a result of its chemical processes 
—such as oxidation—living protoplasm 
is constantly undergoing two changes, 
one by which its mass is being constant- 
ly increased, and another by which its 
mass is being constantly reduced? Is 
there any explanation as to why the con- 
structive or upbuilding change far ex- 
ceeds the reducing change? Does the 
problem of reproduction or multiplica- 


The fact - 
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tion lie in this fact? Does the explana- 
tion that living protoplasm has persisted 
upon our earth for untold millions of 
years also lie here? 

When we reflect that the properties 
of non-living matter are determined by 
the combinations and arrangements of 
their constituent atoms, i. e., combi- 
nations of the groups of protons and 
electrons, called elements, we  natu- 
rally infer that the same truth ap- 
plies to living matter as well. Is the dif- 
ference between living and non-living 
matter due merely to the way in which 
the energy of protons and electrons man- 
ifests itself, a difference due to the com- 
plexity and special arrangement of the 
resulting materials? Has the problem 
to do with the fact that living proto- 
plasm is a colloid suspension in gelatin- 
ous form and that it must therefore obey 
the laws of colloidal structure, both 
physical and chemical? Has it to do 
with the fact that the colloidal state is 
a “dynamic state” of matter; with the 
fact that we have to do here with laws 
of surface tension and surface energy, 
facts of extreme importance when we 
consider that the particles dispersed in 
so complex a colloid as protoplasm are 
vast beyond computation? Has it to do 
with the fact that protoplasm is not a 
chemical combination, but an aggregate 
of many substances; proteins, fats, car- 
bohydrates and crystalloids or electro- 
lytes? What is the role of the amino 
acids, so great in number? What is the 
role of the fats and carbohydrates? 
What is the role of the crystalloids? 
What is the réle of the medium or media 
in which all of these substances are con- 
tained or suspended? Further, living 
protoplasm, as seen both in unicellular 
and multicellular forms, contains sub- 
stances which have the property of 
bringing about chemical and_ physical 
changes in other substances’ without 
themselves undergoing any change what- 
ever. Such substances are spoken of as 
ferments and hormones, but collectively 
as cataclysts. 

What was the process by means of 
which it came into being? Did the 
earliest particles originate, as A. B. 
Macallum believes, in the ocean water 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


From Charles Willson Peale’s copy of the portrait made by 
Martin while Franklin was in Paris 


If so to what 


of the Archean period? 
agencies and to what circumstances did 


the formation of the complex amino 
acids and other substances owe their 
origin? Can the conditions ever be re- 
produced ? 


MERGING OF PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


Clearly the problems presented in- 
volve questions both of physics and 
chemistry. For a long time the fact 
that the study of living forms embraces 
both of these departments of knowledge 
has been recognized, as is evidenced by 
the use of such terms as biophysics and 
biochemistry. Certainly in no other 
field is the absolute necessity for an in- 
vasion into cognate departments of 
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science so clearly in- 
dicated as in biol- 
ogy. Can new facts, 
new truths be elic- 
ited? Will coordina- 
tion of the facts be 
possible? If it be 
true that all the 
manifestations of 
nature, that is, of 
the universe, are but 
multiple and diverse 
expressions of one 
form of energy, we 
must in all reason 
include the manifes- 
tations of living 
matter. The ques- 
tions that arise are 
many. Are they nec- 
essarily incapable of 
solution? I do not 
think so. Certainly, 
the problems present- 
ed demand consider- 
ation of closely allied 
territories with which 
they are intrinsically 
interwoven. 

The two illustra- 
tions which I have 
here given of the 
importance of coor- 
dinating knowledge, 
first, of the gradual 
transition from the 
problems of cosmogony to those of the 
evolution of man and civilization, and 
secondly, the vast fields opened up in 
cognate sciences by the problems pre- 
sented by living forms, might be fol- 
lowed by many other examples, such, for 
instance, as the problems presented by 
archaeology, language, history, law and 
the humanities in general, not one of 
which can stand alone. However, enough 
has perhaps been said to show that a 
coordination of the various departments 
of learning is not only wise but abso- 
lutely necessary, if the highest order of 
progress is to be made. 

The pursuit of special knowledge is, 
of course, absolutely necessary, in order 
that new facts and new truths in the 
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various special fields of science or of 
the humanities may be revealed, and 
yet there is grave danger that in exclu- 
sive pursuits, that is in the high degree 
of specialization of the present day, 
there may be, as pointed out, a loss of 
the relative values of these new facts 
and truths. There is unquestionably in 
the higher degrees of specialization a 
danger of drifting apart, not only from 
other fields of science but especially 
from the humanities. In the final word, 
all discoveries, no matter in what terri- 
tory they lie, have to do with human 
affairs, with human life, with human in- 
terests, with human relations and they 
should be so interpreted. 

How is the coordination of knowledge 
to be brought about? How are the 
seemingly divergent avenues of truth to 
be brought together? How are the ap- 
parently disparate facts of individualis- 
tic learning to be reconciled? By what 
means are the numerous factors of the 
equation to be reduced to a common and 
comprehensible formula? Evidently it 
must be through the medium of a com- 
mon meeting ground. The various spe- 
cial organizations, scientific and human- 
istic, for the prosecution of knowledge 
in limited and definite lines of inquiry 
must pursue their courses as heretofore 
with undiminished vigor, making new 
conquests and blazing new territories, 
but the time arrives when the new facts 
acquired, when the glimpse of new 
principles must be brought into rela- 
tion with a common whole. Otherwise 
they cannot be properly interpreted. 


FRANKLIN’S PLAN 


Benjamin Franklin, that many-sided 
and amazing personality, very early felt 
the need to know. The story of the 
Junto which he formed when only 21 
years of age, is a very old one, but al- 
ways interesting. Composed of young 
men, kindred in spirit, ideals and aspira- 
tions, it was established for mutual im- 
provement, and their discussions em- 
braced natural philosophy, morals and 
politics. How the Junto finally gave rise 
to the American Philosophical Society is 
also a twice-told tale. In 1743 Franklin 
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had issued a “Proposal for promoting 
useful knowledge among the British 
plantations in America.” His object was 
to establish a “philosophical society.” 
His proposal was in the form of a circu- 
lar letter which he placed before his dif- 
ferent correspondents. In that letter, 
after noticing the vast extent of the 
country, its various productions and the 
improvements, manufactures and_ so 
forth, of which it was susceptible, he ob- 
served “that the first drudgery of settling 
new colonies was then pretty well over, 
and there were many in every province 
in circumstances that set them at ease 
and afforded them license to cultivate 
the finer arts and improve the common 
stock of knowledge.” Note the expres- 
sion, the “common stock of knowledge!” 
“To such of those as were men of 
‘speculation’’”’ he addressed his plan, 
which was: “That one society should be 
formed of virtuosi or ingenious men, re- 
siding in the several colonies, to be es- 
tablished in the City of Philadelphia, as 
the most central place, and to be called 
‘The American Philosophical Society.’ ” 

It is a remarkable fact that this so- 
ciety, dating its birth from the Junto and 
now over 200 years old, has continued to 
carry out the views and intent of its 
founder. It embraces all departments of 
human knowledge. It has never become 
divided into sections. All fields of learn- 
ing are represented in its membership, 
and yet is has remained one undivided 
whole. 

At its meetings the papers are usually 
presented in such a way that those of its 
members not specially or technically 
trained in the given subject can follow 
the reader and gain the essential prem- 
ises, facts and conclusions. It is this 
outstanding fact that gives to the meet- 
ings a unique value to the members and 
to others attending. In the subsequent 
publication of the paper in the proceed- 
ings the strictly technical and scientific 
character of the presentation is, of 
course, preserved. 

An interesting incident in the history 
of the society which illustrates its cos- 
mopolitan make-up is the following: It 
so happened that in November, 1928, the 
people of the United States elected Her- 
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bert Hoover as their President. Herbert 
Hoover was a member of the American 
Philosophical Society; he had been a 
member since 1918, and this recognition 
had been accorded him because of the 
distinction he had acquired as an engi- 
neer. He was not the first member of 
the society, however, to be chosen to fill 
the highest office in our country. George 
Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, James Buchanan, Ulysses S. 
Grant and Woodrow Wilson were all 
members when they were elected to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Thus Herbert Hoover was the ninth 
member to be elected from the floor of 
our society. 


THE SOCIETY’s UNIQUE QUALITIES 


From other scientific and learned 
bodies, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety is to be especially distinguished by 
several features, and first by its age. 
The Junto was founded in 1727; the name 
“American Philosophical Society” was 


proposed by Franklin in 1743. The sec- 
ond oldest body, the American Academy 


of Arts and Sciences, was founded in 
1780; the third, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in 1812, the fourth, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, was established in 
1846, and the National Academy of 
Sciences, in 1863. All these societies as- 
sumed, either in separate divisions or as 
their special functions, definite and par- 
ticular fields of scientific investigation 
and study, and so it is with the host of 
other learned bodies that have from time 
to time arisen. It has remained as the 
unique function of the American Philo- 
sophical Society to deal with knowledge 
as a whole. New facts have value only 
as they affect the things we already 
know. Conclusions, inferences, gener- 
alizations widen or give way, in accord- 
ance with this increasing experience, 
with this constant expansion of the boun- 
daries. Such expansion can take place 
only if the knowledge already acquired 
can be coordinated or in some way cor- 
related. Otherwise it is largely without 
meaning. Of late it has been borne 
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home upon our society that its proper 
function is the study of such coordina- 
tion or correlation. 

That such fundamental studies will 
prove of great value, the two instances 
which I have made use of in this article 
clearly demonstrate, namely, first, the 
transition of the basal physical and nat- 
ural sciences to the humanities, and sec- 
ondly, the correlation of the physical, 
chemical, colloidal, catalytic and allied 
truths in the study of living forms. Both 
instances furnish food not only for 
thought but for direction of effort. That 
the task is a great one must, of course, 
be admitted. That it will involve the 
individual application of large numbers 
of disinterested students whose main- 
tenance must be provided for, goes with- 
out saying, but that this feeling on the 
part of our society is merely in keeping 
with the times, is evidenced by the re- 
cent establishment of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale, which aims to 
correlate knowledge of the mind and 
body and of individual and group con- 
duct, and to study further the inter-rela- 
tions of the factors which govern or in- 
fluence human behavior. The field which 
has opened itself before our society is 
different, however, in that the prob- 
lems of coordination that are presented 
involve nature, manifest in the universe, 
as a whole, and not only as it affects 
man and human conduct. They will in- 
evitably tend, of course, to man’s proper 
interpretation of his relations to the uni- 
verse, of his position in the order of 
things. The question that insistently de- 
mands answer is how can this result be 
achieved? How can the accumulated 
knowledge be reduced to a _ coherent 
whole? How can those transitions which 
must exist between the various special- 
ized departments of human knowledge, 
be brought to light, transitions upon 
which our knowledge of growth, of evo- 
lution, of the existing order of things 
must in the final word be based? De- 
spite the magnitude of the task, there is 
one inspiring hope. Man’s thirst to know 
is undying. Upon this undying thirst his 
progress depends. 





The “Guilt” Clause in the Versailles 
Treaty 


By ROBERT C. BINKLEY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The importance of the article printed below arises from the fact that it is 
generally assumed that the Treaty of Versailles contains a declaration that 
Germany and her allies were solely responsible for the World War. It might, 
therefore, be expected that the so-called “war-guilt clause’ would come in a 
preamble or somewhere near the beginning of the treaty. Actually it is not 
found until we reach Article 231, and then it appears as the first article in the 
section relating to reparations. Even here, according to Mr. Binkley and other 
authorities, this article of the treaty cannot be construed as an affirmation of 
war guilt, but simply as a statement of liability for the loss and damage caused 
by Germany and her allies once the war had begun—a totally different matter 
from the question of what their moral responsibility may or may not have been 


up to the moment of the outbreak of the war.—EDITOR, CURRENT HISTORY. 


Article 231: The Allied and Associated 
Governments affirm and Germany ac- 
cepts the responsibility of Germany and 
her Allies for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Associ- 
ated Governments and their nationals 
have been subjected in consequence of 
the war imposed upon them by the ag- 
gression of Germany and her Allies. 


T has long been recognized that Ar- 

ticle 231 of the Versailles Treaty is 

ambiguous. It can be read either as 

a contractual assumption of liability 

for war damage or as a moral pro- 
nouncement relating to the genesis of 
the war. The ambiguity resides in two 
phrases—the first holding Germany and 
her Allies responsible for war damage, 
the second designating the war as one 
imposed upon the Allies by the aggres- 
sion of the Central Powers. Each of the 
key words bears a double meaning, jurid- 
ical and ethical. Responsibility can mean 
either legal liability (German, Haftbar- 
kett) or moral guilt (German Schuld). 
The aggression alleged to have imposed 
the war upon the Allies may be taken to 


be the merely formal aggression consti- 
tuted by prior declaration of war and in- 
vasion, or it may be a morally reprehen- 
sible policy and intention from which, 
according to the now discredited dogma 
of exclusive German war guilt, the 
World War arose. 

The difference between these two in- 
terpretations is of critical importance 
today. If the words are given a moral 
and political interpretation, they are in- 
defensible in the light of contemporary 
historical knowledge; they falsely im- 
pugn German honor, and therefore give 
just grounds for a great German na- 
tional movement for the repudiation of 
an extorted confession of guilt. But if 
the words have a formal and juristic 
reading, they relate solely to reparations 
liabilities. They do not impugn German 
honor; they are not contradicted by his- 
torical research, 

Newly revealed documents on the Peace 
€onference, privately printed by David 
Hunter Miller, throw light upon the in- 
terpretation of the article,! for it is a 


1David Hunter Miller: My Diary at the 
Conference of Paris, Appeal Printing 
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rule of international law that in con- 
struing a doubtful text, recourse is to 
be had to the history of the negotiations. 

The negotiations of the reparations 
section of the Treaty of Versailles passed 
through four stages—the pre-armistice 
negotiations of November, 1918; the de- 
bates in the Commission on Reparations 
in February, 1919; the discussion which 
engaged the Supreme Council in March 
and April; the correspondence with the 
German delegation in May and June. 
The decisive texts were formulated in the 
first and third periods of the negotia- 
tions; at these times the negotiators were 
thinking in terms of financial and juris- 
tic “responsibility” and formal “aggres- 
sion.” The negotiation of the second and 
fourth periods, while primarily devoted 
to the problem of financial and legal 
liability, introduced a confusing discus- 
sion of moral and political guilt. 


THE PRE-ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS 


On Nov. 1, 1918, the Supreme War 
Council in Paris drew up its demand that 
Germany, having requested an armistice, 
agree to make compensation for all dam- 


age done to the civilian population of 
the Allies “du fait de invasion par |’Al- 
lemagne des pays alliés, soit sur terre, 
soit sur mer, soit en consequence d’opera- 


tions aeriennes.”* This formula was 
rendered into English in the Lansing 
note of Nov. 5, thus becoming the con- 
tractural basis of a reparations claim: 
“Compensation will be made by Ger- 
many for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their prop- 
erty by the aggression of Germany by 
land, sea and from the air.” 

The sense of this language is clearly 
legalistic, not ethical. It has to do with 
an undertaking to make payments, not a 
confession of guilt. The word “aggres- 
sion” refers to the bald, formal fact of 
invasion, without prejudice to any one or 
other version of pre-war history. The 
phrase “damage by aggression” was con- 


Company, New York. Hereinafter cited 
as ‘‘Miller Diary.’’ 

2Mermeix (Gabriel Terrail): Les nego- 
tiations secretes et les quatres armistices, 
and Seymour: Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House, Vol. IV, give the best accounts of 
these negotiations. 
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strued by the American peace delegation 
to mean “physical damage to property 
resulting from the military operations 
of the enemy.” Other possible mean- 
ings of the term “aggression” were dis- 
cussed. But it did not enter the Ameri- 
can view that the word could be con- 
strued in a moral and political sense as 
a reference to German policies. 

This formula of the Lansing note was 
the contractural basis of the Allied claim 
to reparations. It excluded claims for 
war costs or indemnities. In later dis- 
cussions the French and British delega- 
tions tried to escape from this limita- 
tion, while the American delegation 
worked to hold the terms of the treaty 
to conformity with the Lansing note. 
When in the records of the negotiations 
there appear drafts of reparations 
clauses containing the phrase “aggression 
* * * by land, sea and from the air,” 
the expression signalizes that an effort 
is being made to keep the language of the 
treaty as close as possible to the lan- 
guage of the Lansing note. On the basis 
of evidence now at hand this seems to be 
the pedigree of the word “aggression” in 
Article 231. 


THE DEBATES IN THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
COMMISSION 


Despite the fact that Lloyd George had 
signed away the right to demand war 
costs from Germany, he promised the 
British people in the General Election of 
December, 1918, that he would make the 
Germans pay the entire costs of the war. 
The French people were equally expect- 
ant that “Germany will pay all.” Thus 
it came about that the second stage in 
the drafting of reparations terms con- 
sisted of an attempt by the French and 
British delegations to establish that Ger- 
many could be held for war costs because 
she had started the war. 

When the Peace Conference Commis- 
sion on Reparations met in February, 
1919, it found a French memorandum 
on principles of reparations arguing for 
“integral reparations,” that is, war costs, 
on the ground that the ordinary law of 


83Memorandum of John Foster Dulles, 
Feb. 7, 1919, in Miller Diary V, 204. 
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torts makes a wrongdoer liable for all 
the consequences of his wrongful act. 
John Foster Dulles of the American del- 
egation countered with a memorandum 
asserting that “reparation would not be 
due for all damage caused by the war 
unless the war in its totality were an il- 
legal act.”> But the law of 1914 per- 
mitted war-making. 

The British delegation opposed the 
American view in a memorandum of 
Feb. 10: “The war itself was an act of 
aggression and wrong; it was, therefore, 
a wrong for which reparation is due.’ 
The Italian memorandum of Feb. 15 
made the same claim: “An enemy who 
is responsible for an unjust act of ag- 
gression owes to [the victims] * * * 
full reparations for the costs of their 
defense.’”* 

A full dress debate, extending from 
Feb. 10 to Feb. 19, then took place in 
the Commission on Reparations. The 
British led the argument for war costs; 
Dulles replied that the Allies were bound 
by the terms of the Lansing note; all 
the powers save Belgium lined up with 
the British delegation.8 The debate 


ended in a complete deadlock on Feb. 19, 
when it was voted to refer back to the 
Supreme Council the question, formu- 
lated by the French, “The right to rep- 


arations of the Allied and Associated 
Powers is entire (integral) .” The Supreme 
Council refused to act on this formula 
when it came before them on March 1, 
partly because President Wilson was 
then absent, and partly because interest 





4French memorandum of Feb. 1, 1919, 
from Minutes of Reparations Commission 
quoted in Miller Diary XIX, 267. (Also 
in Annex to Klotz: De la guerre a la paix. 
Paris, 1924.) 


°Dulles memorandum of Feb. 4, in Mil- 
ler Diary V, 147-148. (It is not certain 
that this memorandum was presented or 
used; in any case, it expresses the Ameri- 
can view.) 


6-7British and Italian memoranda, from 
the Minutes of the Commission on Rep- 
arations, as cited in Miller Diary XIX, 
268. 


8Baruch: The Making of the Economic 
and Reparations Section of the Treaty, 
New York, 1920, prints a good account of 
the debate, with stenographic minutes of 
some of the speeches. An excellent ab- 
stract of the arguments on both sides is 
printed in the Miller Diary. 
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was shifting from the abstract right to 
recover reparations to the more practical 
problem of the total sum that could be 
recovered. At Lansing’s suggestion the 
commission was instructed to draft alter- 
native reports, covering either the in- 
clusion or rejection of the war costs 
claim.? 

While the decision upon the principle 
of reparations hung fire, Dulles came 
forward on Ieb. 22 with a draft propo- 
sal which vaguely anticipated the lan- 
guage of Article 231: 

“I, The German Government under- 
takes to make full and complete repara- 
tions, as hereinafter provided, for dam- 
age as hereinafter defined, done by the 
aggression of Germany and/or its allies 
to the territories and populations of the 
nations with which the German Govern- 
ment has been at war.’”!0 

On Feb. 26 this draft took shape as 
follows: “I. The German Government 
recognizes its complete legal and moral 
responsibility for all damage and loss, 
of the character set forth in the sched- 
ule annexed hereto.”!1 

The explicit linking of the words 
“legal and moral” in this draft illus- 
trates the degree to which juristic and 
ethical arguments had been intertwined 
and entangled in the discussion on princi- 
ples of reparation. No one had disputed 
the thesis of German war guilt; the 
dogma of a war-guilty nation was itself 
subjected neither to criticism nor dis- 
cussion. In the drafting of all parts 
of the treaty this dogma was called upon 
to justify cruel and unworkable demands 
—the reparations demands among others. 
The record of the debates in the com- 
mission, in so far as they are accessible, 
gives no evidence that the delegates of 
any power strove at this time to make 
use of the reparations secticn of the 
treaty to wring from Germany a con- 
fession of war guilt. The dialectic use 
made of the war-guilt legend in the rep- 
arations debate was not unlike the use 
made of it in the debate on Rhineland 


9Minutes of the Council of Ten (B. C., 
42), March 1, 1919, printed in full in Mil- 
ler Diary. 

10Miller Diary VI, 21. 

1lJbid. VI, 54. 
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occupation or German disarmament. The 
dogma of German moral and political 
war responsibility was brought forward 
to serve as a supplementary basis of 
reparations liability, different from the 
contractual basis of liability established 
in the Lansing note. 


PLANS TO INCLUDE A SPECIAL GUILT-AC- 
KNOWLEDGMENT ARTICLE IN THE TREATY 


The project to require of Germany a 
definite acknowledgment of her war 
guilt was brought forward in the Peace 
Conference as a matter entirely distinct 
from the reparations problem. Already, 
on Nov. 21, 1918, the French Govern- 
ment, in an official plan for the agenda 
of the Peace Conference, had included: 

“VII. Stipulations of a moral order. 
(Recognition by Germany of the respon- 
sibility and premeditation of her direc- 
tors, which will place in the front rank 
ideas of justice and responsibility, and 
will legitimate the measures of penaliza- 
tion and precaution taken against her 
* * #)9712 

Again, in connection with the drafting 
of the Covenant, the French delegation 
tried to insert in the preamble a con- 
demnation of “those who had visited upon 
the world the war just ended.”!3 One 
of the first acts of the Peace Conference 
was to set up a Commission on the Re- 
sponsibility of the Authors of the War 
and provisions for their punishment. 
This commission reported on March 29 
in language which constitutes an ex- 
treme statement of the war-guilt myth: 
“The war was premeditated by the Cen- 
tral Powers, together with their Allies, 
Turkey and Bulgaria, and was the re- 
sult of acts deliberately committed in 
order to make it unavoidable.’’!4 

The idea that the treaty should stand 
as a whole upon the theory of German 


127bid. II, 16. 


I3Miller: The Drafting of the Covenant, 
New York, 1928, I, 229-230; II, 299, 476. 
(Records of the ninth meeting of Com- 


mission on League of Nations, Feb. 13, 
1919.) 


“This part_of the report of the Com- 
Mission on Responsibilities is accessible 
In many editions, notably in English in 
the German White Book on the Responsi- 
bilities of the Authors of the War, pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 
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war guilt is expressed in Lloyd George’s 
famous memorandum of March 25, set- 
ting forth his enlightened views on the 
terms of peace: “The settlement * * * 
must do justice to the Allies, by taking 
into account Germany’s responsibility 
for the origin of the war.”1!5 

The preamble to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is expressive of this same theory, 
for it designates the war by listing 
chronologically the Austro-Hungarian 
and German war declarations and refer- 
ring to the invasion of Belgium. The 
final indictment of Germany by the AIl- 
lies, summed up in Clemenceau’s harsh 
covering letter of June 6, 1919, related 
not to the particular provisions of the 
reparations section of the treaty but in 
general to the treaty as a whole. 

There is no disputing the fact that 
those who drew up the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles entertained the conviction that 
Germany was war-guilty and made use 
of this conviction in justifying the rep- 
arations clauses of the treaty among 
others. But did they choose to write an 
expression of this belief into the text 
of Article 231? For an answer to this 
question we must turn to that period of 
the negotiaticns in which the text was 
formulated. 


THE DRAFTING OF ARTICLE 231 


As February turned to March and 
March to April, it became increasingly 
clear that the size of the sum to be de- 
manded of Germany was a fact of great- 
er moment than the theoretical nature 
of the German liability. This orienta- 
tion of interest was already evident in 
Balfour’s remarks in the Council of Ten 
on March 1, and when, on March 10, 
reparations were discussed in a special 
conference by Clemenceau, House and 
Lloyd George, the problem of the total 
amount was uppermost. The three de- 


15‘‘Some considerations for the Peace 
Conference before they finally draft their 
terms,’’ Memorandum circulated by the 
Prime Minister on March 25, 1919. Great 
Britain, Command Papers, 1922, Vol 23, 
Cmd. 1614, p. 5. (Baker: Woodrow Wil- 
son and the World Settlement, II, 495, 
wrongly attributes this memorandum to 
General Bliss; in this error he has been 
followed by von Wegerer in Wiederlegung 
des Versailler Kriegschuldspruches, Ber- 
lin, 1928.) 
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cided to set up a small secret committee, 
consisting of Davis, Montague and 
Loucheur, “to discuss the question of 
reparations. Both Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George stated that they hoped a 
large sum would be settled upon, be- 
cause of the political situation in the 
Chamber of Deputies and Parliament. 
They were perfectly willing to have the 
sum called ‘reparations.’”!6 The min- 
utes of this conference indicate an al- 
most cynical indifference to the question 
of principle that had aroused the com- 
mission in the preceding month, and a 
perfectly frank recognition that it would 
be distressing to disillusion the French 
and British people as to the real amount 
of the prospective reparations revenue. 
The moral question slips into the 
background as the next draft of Article 
231 appears. On March 19 the British 
and Americans agreed on the tentative 
text: “The loss and damage to which the 
Allied and Associated Governments and 
their nationals have been subjected as a 
direct and necessary consequence of the 
war begun by Germany and her Allies 
is upward of 40,000,000,000 sterling 
This text was modi- 


[$200,000,000,000].” 
fied next day by substituting for “the 
war begun by Germany” the phrase, “the 
war imposed upon them by the enemy 


States.” On March 24 the text was re- 
tained, except that the 40,000,000,000 
pounds was commuted to 800,000,000,000 
marks.!* The intention of the drafting 
committee in constructing this formula 
was expressed by Lamont, the American 
member, in his covering letter: “The 
thought was that for political reasons it 
might be wise to have the Germans ad- 
mit the enormous financial loss to which 
the world had been subjected by the war 
which they had begun.’!8 

Thus the wish of Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau “that the sum might be 
large” is being complied with, although 
the secret Committee of Three, appointed 
on March 10, had reported that the max- 
imum sum collectable from Germany was 


16Miller Diary VI, 316. The report ot 
this committee, dated March 20, 1919, is 
printed in Baker, op. cit., III, 376-379. 


17Baker: Op. cit., III, 387. 
i8Miller Diary VII, 147. 
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$30,000,000,000 —cne-seventh of the 
amount named in the article. The dis- 
crepancy was taken care of by the en- 
suing article of the draft, prefiguring 
Article 232 of the treaty, by recognizin 
that “the financial and economic re- 
sources of the enemy States are not un- 
limited, and that it will therefore be im- 
practical for the enemy States to make 
complete reparation for the loss an‘ 
damage above stated, resulting from tie 
aggression of such enemy States.” 

The language of March 24 is very 
near to the final language of the treaty. 
And its intention is legal, formal, finan- 
cial, not moral. The word “aggressioi.” 
is used as in the Lansing note, to mean 
invasion; the phrase relating to the out- 
break of the war was originally “way 
begun by Germany.” The sense of the 
language in this respect is like the lan- 
guage of the preamble to the treaty. It 
does not impugn German honor; it leaves 
open the question of premeditation and 
political policies generally, 

In the subsequent negotiations, of 
which we can construct a fairly compiete 
record by putting together the evidence 
offered by Baker, Keynes, House, Ba- 
ruch, Lamont, Klotz, Tardieu and Mil- 
ler,19 it appears that the most important 
issues were three: (1) The French and 
British wished to have war pensions in- 
cluded as reparations; (2) Wilson wishe 4 
to avoid naming a fantastic sum as the 
total of the German debt; (3) the French 
wished to exact assurance that German) 
would pay “at whatever cost to herself.” 

The concession relating to war pen- 
sions, although the most important at 
the time, does not bear directly upon tie 
present question. Wilson yielded to the 
persuasive appeal of the Smuts memo- 
randum of March 31. 

Wilson’s arguments in the Council of 
Four on March 80 had a more direct in- 
fluence upon the drafting of Article 251. 
The draft of March 24 came before the 


19In addition to the works already cited 
(Miller, Klotz, Baruch, House and 
Baker), Tardieu: La Paix, Paris, 1921. 
and the article by Lamont in House: 
What Really Happened at Paris, New 
York, 1921, as well as Keynes: Hconomic 
Consequences of the Peace, New York 
and London, 1920, throw light on this 
period of the negotiations. 
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Council, slightly modified by reducing 
the sum mentioned from 40,000,000,000 
to 30,000,000,000 pounds. But “President 
Wilson said he did not like the mention 
of the particular sum stated in the mem- 
orandum.” He asked, moreover, that the 
text be brought nearer to the language 
of the Lansing note.2° Acting under this 
instruction, the American experts, on 
March 31, drafted a text which substi- 
tuted for the specific sum a general ac- 
knowledgment of “responsibility,” and 
elaborated the statement relating to the 
beginning of the war by adding the word 
“aggression”’—a word which, in the cir- 
cumstances, must have come from the 
Lansing note. 

At the meeting of financial experts on 
March 31 the French withdrew to pre- 
pare a proposed amendment, and the 
British and Americans continued in ses- 
sion.2t On April 1 the British and Amer- 
icans came to agreement on the text: 
“The Allied and Associated Governments 
affirm the responsibility of the enemy 
States for all the loss and damage to 
which the A. and A. Governments 
and their nationals have been  sub- 
jected as a direct and necessary con- 
sequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of the enemy States 
* * *%” Here the two ambiguous words, 
“responsibility” and “aggression,” ap- 
pear in a context not much different 
from that which they were finally given. 

Fortunately, we have a memorandum 
expressing the intent of the experts on 
April 1, when they drew up the text: “It 
has been agreed between them that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s plan shall be in substance 
adopted, that is to say: 1. That Ger- 
many shall be compelled to admit her fi- 
nancial liability for all damage done to 
the civilian population of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and their property by 
the aggression of the enemy States by 
land, by sea and from the air, and, also, 
for damage resulting from their acts in 
violation of formal engagements and of 


“°Minutes of the Council of Four (IC 


169 C), as abstracted 
XIX, 288-289. 
“l\‘‘Memorandum of progress with the 


Reparations settlement,’’ in Baker, op. 
cit., III, 397. 


in Miller Diary 
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the law of nations. * * *22 The draft 
is thus intended as a statement of legal 
liability, not moral guilt. 

Meanwhile Klotz is out preparing the 
French amendments. Will he seek to in- 
troduce the guilt element into the text? 
Far from it. The French delegation is 
not trying to substitute a moral declara- 
tion on pre-war history for a legal recog- 
nition of liability. On the contrary, it is 
trying to make the recognition of liability 
more decisive. The Klotz draft, as it is 
put into shape on April 5, after coming 
before the Council of Four, runs as fol- 
lows: “The Allied and Associated Powers 
require and the enemy States accept that 
the enemy States, at whatever cost to 
themselves, make compensation for all 
damage done to the civilian population 
* * * and to their property by the ag- 
gression of the enemy States by land, by 
sea and from the air.’ 

The men who are now whipping the 
language into shape are not thinking of 
anything but the amount and degree of 
financial liability which Germany can be 
made to assume. The emotional pro- 
nouncements on war guilt which had 
characterized the debates of February 
are no longer in evidence. The only con- 
tribution of the Klotz draft to the per- 
manent language of Article 231 is the 
phrase, “and the enemy States accept.” 
The Klotz draft of April 5 was referred 
to a drafting committee consisting of 
Lamont, Keynes and Loucheur, and re- 
ported back to the Council of Four on 
April 7% The drafting committee had 
simply gone back to the language of the 
text of April 1. The phrase from the 
Klotz draft, “and the enemy States ac- 
cept,” was restored in the meeting of the 
Council of Four on April 7. It then re- 
mained only to substitute “Germany and 
her Allies” for “the enemy States,” and 
Article 231 emerged in its final form.*+4 

At this time the attention of the Coun- 
cil of Four was much more seriously 
taken up with the language of Article 
232. The text of Article 232 was debated 
and changed on April 7, while Article 
231 rode along on the basis of the agree- 


22Tbid. 
23Miller Diary VII, 488-490. 
24Tbid. XIX, 288-289. 
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ments reached April 1.25 We have, there- 
fore, the documentary proof of the inten- 
tion of those who drafted Article 231, 
namely, the memorandum made at the 
time of drafting and quoted above. This 
memorandum established that the negoti- 
ators who drew up Article 231 intended 
the words “responsibility” and “aggres- 
sion” in the juristic, not the moral-po- 
litical sense. 

With the submission of the treaty to 
the German delegation there began a 
debate which has continued to the pres- 
ent day, linking war guilt and repara- 
tions liability. The German delegation 
interpreted Article 231 in a moral sense. 
Their translation leaned to the moral 
reading of the article.26 They assumed 
that it was based upon the report of the 
Commission on the Responsibilities of 
the Authors of the War, and called for 
the report of that commission, which 
Clemenceau refused them. In point of 
fact the report of the commission was 
not embodied in Article 231, for the arti- 
cle had taken shape by March 24, whereas 
the report of the commission was not 
made until March 29. In his correspond- 
ence with the German delegation Clem- 
enceau explained that the word “aggres- 
sion” in Article 281 went back to the 
use of the same word in the Lansing 
note.**7 His explanation happened to be 
true, although his argument on it was 
shifty. When the representatives of the 
Allied Governments set forth in their 


Ibid. 291 ff. 

26Binkley & Mahr: 
Kriegsschuldfrage,’ in Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, Feb. 28, 1926; ‘‘A new interpreta- 
tion of the Responsibility Clause of the 
Versailles Treaty,’’ by the same authors, 
in CURRENT History, June, 1926. 


27Brockdorff-Rantzau’s note of May 13 
protested against basing reparations 
claims on the ground that Germany was 
author (Urheber) of the war; May 20 
Clemenceau replied by arguing that the 
word ‘‘aggression’’ in the Lansing note 
closed the debate as to the basis of Ger- 
many’s liability. May 24 Brockdorff- 
Rantzau replied that Germany, in accept- 
ing the Lansing note ‘‘did not admit Ger- 
many’s alleged responsibility for the ori- 
gin of the war or for the merely inciden- 
tal fact that the formal declaration of 
war had emanated from Germany.’’ 
These texts in many printed sources, es- 
pecially Kraus & Roediger: Urkunden 
sum Friedensvertrage von Versailles vom 
28, Juni, 1919, Berlin, 1920, I. 


“Eine studie zur 
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final ultimatum their most emphatic 
statement of the war guilt thesis, they 
were discussing not Article 231 or the 
reparations section alone but the whole 
treaty, in all its parts. 

The idea that Article 231 is a guilt 
article has grown iustily since 1919. En- 
tente statesmen have found it convenient 
to refer to a German acknowledgment 
of war guilt, and German patriots have 
welcomed a definite text, to the revision 
of which they can direct their efforts. 
On the other hand, in cases involving le- 
gal interpretation, the juristic reading 
of Article 281 has prevailed. For in- 
stance, in the case of Rousseau vs. Ger- 
many, argued before the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal of Paris in 1921, it was decided 
that the German Government had to pay 
for the equipment of a certain truffle 
factory on grounds derived from a legal 
reading of Article 251.8 

It is time that the ambiguity of this 
article should be resolved. This could 
easily be accomplished by a declaration 
on the part of the Entente Governments, 
stating that in their view the language 
of the article has only a juristic, not a 
moral-political meaning. Such a declara- 
tion would put an end to the present un- 
certainty which permits the article to 
mean one thing in the chamber of the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and another 
thing in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The declaration would also serve 
a good purpose in quieting title to repa- 
rations. This latter is at present an 
important consideration. If our govern- 
ment is anxious that in any project for 
commercializing the reparations pay- 
ments, there be no confusion of repara- 
tions liability with the question of inter- 
allied debts, our investors will be equally 
desirous that there be no confusion of 
reparations and the war guilt question. 
Americans will not wish to have their 
titles to an investment compromised by 
the agitation of the Kriegsschuldfrage; 
neither will they wish to have their at- 
titude upon the question of the origins of 
the war become a matter engaging their 
economic interests. 





28Receuil des decisions des Tribunaur 
Arbitraux Mixtes, 1921, p. 379. 
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HE age of the earth upon which 
TT we live has been an interesting 

subject for speculation and re- 
search ever since some primitive man 
wondered whence he came and how long 
the solid earth at his feet had existed. 
During the era of modern science which 
has not yet reached the end of its first 
century there has been a_ growing 
realization that this earth has been in 
existence much longer than man was 
first willing to concede. Early geolog- 


ists, measuring the age of the earth by 
the salt concentrations of the seas or the 
wearing away of rocks, were unwilling 
to provide the biologists with a suf- 
ficiently long period of time for the oper- 


ation of the process of evolution which 
populated the earth with plants, animals 
and finally man. 

Now the geologists and _ physicists 
studying not only the earth but all the 
far-flung universe are more generous in 
their estimates of the age of the earth, 
sun and other heavenly bodies. The lat- 
est estimate of the earth’s age has been 
announced by Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
famous British physicist and Nobel prize 
winner, as about 3,400,000,000 years. 
This figure is deduced as the result of a 
study of photographs made by Dr. F. W. 
Aston of the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge, England. By means of an 
instrument called the mass spectrograph 
it is possible to make photographs which 
allow the determination of the weight of 
the atoms of many elements. Dr. Aston 
has shown that many elements consist of 
two or more separate kinds of stuff each 
with slightly different atomic weights, 
despite the fact they are all the same 
element. These different forms of the 
same element are called isotopes. Ordi- 
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nary lead, for instance, consists of sev- 
eral such isotopes. One of these isotopes 
of lead is obtained as the final result of 
a series of elements into which radium 
disintegrates. 

Dr. Aston studied lead from a rare 
Norwegian mineral called Bréggerite, 
which was extracted for him by Dr. C. S. 
Piggot of the Geophysical Laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
In his photographs he found a line show- 
ing the presence of lead of atomic weight 
207. This could not be ordinary lead 
which has a different weight. There are 
three radioactive processes which result 
in lead being produced, radium, thorium 
and actinium being the three raw ma- 
terials. Dr. Aston believes the 207 iso- 
tope is the result of the break-up of 
actinium, about the disintegration of 
which less is known than of the other 
two series. 

Sir Ernest, one of the greatest author- 
ities on radium and its allied elements, 
states that Dr. Aston’s conclusion is a 
reasonable one. Both radium and actin- 
ium are descendants of uranium, a well- 
known element. Sir Ernest believes that 
a form of uranium which he calls actino- 
uranium is one of the ancestors of actin- 
ium. Actino-uranium is present in ordi- 
nary uranium to the extent of about a 
quarter of 1 per cent. It is natural to 
suppose that the uranium in our earth 
has its origin in the sun and has been 
decaying since the separation of the 
earth from the sun. 

Judging from the behavior of similar 
elements, the actino-uranium would be 
formed in the sun to a less extent than 
the main isotope. But even if it is sup- 
posed that they were formed in equal 
juantity, he says, it can be shown that 
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it would only take about 3,400,000,000 
years to bring it down to the twenty- 
eight hundredths of one per cent in 
which it is present today. Supposing 
that the production of uranium in the 
earth ceased as soon as the earth sepa- 
rated from the sun, it follows that the 
earth cannot be older than 3,400,000,000 
years. Other studies of radioactive 
minerals have shown that some of them 
must have an age of at least half this 
figure, so that his calculations give 
students of the earth’s early history both 
a maximum and a minimum for its age. 

Sir James Jeans, British astronomer, 
gives the age of the sun as 7,000,000,- 
000,000 years. If the earth separated 
from it 3,400,000,000 years ago, the sun 
had then reached the rather respectable 
age of 6,996,600,000,000 years. The time 
since is scarcely more than a moment in 
the sun’s history. 

From his studies Sir Ernest concludes 
that there are being produced in the 
sun complex elements like uranium and 
this proposition is even more important 
than an estimate on the age of the earth. 
Ordinary sources of energy are entirely 
inadequate to explain the stoking of the 
stars, including the sun. The modern 
conception of the source of energy in the 
stars is that matter is being transformed 
into energy. If elements are transmuted 
in such a way that the electrons and 
nuclei of the atoms are redistributed into 
forms involving less energy, then energy 
will be emitted during this process and 
the stars can be kept producing the light 
and heat. 


Is THE UNIVERSE RUNNING DOWN? 


But there is a source of worry to 
scientists in this idea. If the matter is 
being transformed into energy, then the 
universe is running down. Eventually, 
unless some process of the creation of 
matter exists, all the matter in the uni- 
verse will be transformed. Scientists, 
therefore, are hopefully searching for 
creation of matter in some outlying part 
of the universe by some process of which 
there is at present no inkling. Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Adams, director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, recently sum- 
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marized this dilemma of science as fol- 
lows: 

“If several atoms of the simplest of 
all elements, hydrogen, were to be com- 
bined to form one atom of a more com- 
plex element, about .008 of the mass of 
each atom would be lost in the change 
and would be released in the form of 
energy. For example, were a pound of 
hydrogen transformed into helium, an 
atom of which is made up of four hydro- 
gen atoms, the result would be .992 
pound of helium and .008 pound of 
energy. This last figure sounds very 
small, but .008 pound of energy is rather 
more than 430,000,000,000 horsepower a 
second. So if we can think of the sun 
as originally a mass of hydrogen gas, 
which has gradually been transformed 
into the various elements that we now 
find within it, the energy released in the 
process would keep the sun shining for 
about 10,000,000,000 years. The time- 
scale provided for in this way seems to 
be ample even for the vast periods re- 
quired by cosmological history. 

“A second conceivable way by which 
energy is supplied in the stars is that 
which would take place if matter were 
being annihilated. If instead of conclud- 
ing that a part of the atomic energy is 
released by the transmutation of ele- 
ments, we assume that it may all be 
made available by the complete annihila- 
tion of matter, our supply of energy 
would become very much greater. In 
this case our pound of hydrogen would 
give us a pound of energy instead of 
.008 pound, and our total supply would 
be multiplied by a factor of 125. Our 
sun, on this hypothesis, would be radiat- 
ing away.its mass at the rate of 120,000,- 
000,000,000 tons a year and the material 
now contained in it would be sufficient 
to maintain the present rate for about 
15,000,000,000,000 years longer. At the 
end of that time, however, no mass 
would be left. 

“One final consideration of profound 
interest is that of the possible reversibil- 
ity of the process of radiation. If mat- 
ter can be annihilated to produce energy, 
can energy recombine, as it were, to 
form matter? Of the energy poured out 
by the sun less than one two-hundred- 
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millionth part is intercepted by the 
planets, and a quite negligible ameunt by 
the stars, while the flood of radiation 
from the stars themselves passes out into 
the remote space quite unchecked except 
for the small quantities absorbed by the 
nebulae. Is it possible that radiation is 
finally reflected back from the boun- 
daries of a limited space, or do we have 
in the nebulae some mechanism by which 
the energy released from matter can be 
stored up once more in the form of 
atoms and electrons? Such considera- 
tions are purely speculative, for we know 
of no process of this kind. If it does 
exist, we can picture our physical uni- 
verse as renewing itself and perpetually 
changing; if it does not exist and energy 
is finally dissipated, the end will be that 
pictured in the first chapter of Genesis: 
‘And the earth was without form, and 
void; and darkness was upon the face uf 
the deep.’ ” 


ORIGIN OF HUMAN RACE 


Man, in his present high state, has 
existed only a mere second of the earth’s 


long history. Anthropologists and geol- 
ogists are continually discovering new 
facts about the past of the human race. 
The whole story of man’s rise to his 
present eminence among the animals of 
the earth is by no means known in all its 
details. Upland plateaus with their 
partly wooded prairies and forest edges, 
rather than the warm jungles of the 
tropics, were the birthplace of the human 
race, according to Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, president of the American 
Museum of Natural History. On these 
highlands early man would have been 
forced to use his wits and speed to pur- 
sue the agile game that lives in such 
regions. There also he had a stock of 
good flints to use when the tool-making 
stage of his development arrived. 

The ape-man of Java, Pithecanthropus 
erectus, is not an ancestor of man at all, 
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Dr. Osborn thinks. He_ represents 
rather a somewhat remote cousin who, 
because he wandered off into the warm 
tropics where living was easy and where 
there was little opportunity or incentive 
for tool-making, became unprogressive 
and remained physically and mentally 
primitive for ages, while his harder- 
pressed kinsmen to the north and west 
responded to their less favorable en- 
vironment by conquering it and becoming 
real men in the process. 

Dr. Osborn rejects the whole Darwin- 
ian idea of a recent close connection be- 
tween humankind and the great apes, on 
anatomical as well as_ geographical 
grounds. The tailless apes, considered 
to be man’s closest relative among the 
animals, are too different in many re- 
spects, and too highly specialized in these 
differences, to be looked upon as “con- 
temporary ancestors,” he says. The 
hands and arms of the apes are de- 
veloped with special reference for tree 
climbing, and are in this respect much 
more highly evolved than the relatively 
unspecialized hand and arm of man. 
But the hand of man, with its exceed- 
ingly flexible fingers and opposable 
thumb, is an instrument of manipulation 
such as no ape or other animal ever 
dreamed of having. Together with his 
highly organized brain, with which it 
grew up, the human hand represents a 
long evolution separate from any ape. 
To reach its present state it must have 
been freed from the burden of tree- 
climbing and from any other assistance 
in locomotion for many millennia; and 
this, Dr. Osborn argues, could have oc- 
curred only in a ground-dwelling pre- 
human or early human stage, ranging in 
a partly open region. Such a region, he 
thinks, was offered by the plains of Mon- 
golia three or four geological periods 
ago. As an alternative possibility, how- 
ever, he also suggests the highlands of 
Africa. 





Aerial Events 


HE past month has been one of de- 
pressing disasters in the aerial 
world. On March 17 a giant Ford 
air transport crashed near Newark, 
N. J., killing thirteen persons, mortally 
injuring a fourteenth, and severely in- 
juring the pilot, Lou Foote. Investiga- 
tion showed that at least one of the 
three motors of the plane failed, and that 
the pilot in an effort to make an emer- 
gency landing was unable to keep the 
plane in the air and crashed into a metal 
freight car on one of the tracks of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, cutting 
the plane sharply in two and crushing 
all the passengers. A report on March 
28 stated that the causes of the crash 
were three: (1) motor failure; (2) im- 
proper piloting; (3) pilot’s ignorance of 
the Newark territory. The last two 
causes have been strongly refuted, and 
actually nothing has been determined, 
Another crash occurred on March 30 
in the San Gorgonio Pass, between Los 
Angeles and El Paso. A passenger plane, 
lost in the fog, crashed into the side of 
the mountain and exploded. The pilot 
and three passengers were killed. A 
plane with four aboard was lost in a 
flight from Norfolk, Va., to Curtiss 
Field. Planes and vessels and even 
the lighter-than-air craft Los Angeles 
searched for it, spurred on by a reward 
of $10,000, but nothing has been found. 
In contrast to these halts in aerial 
development is the increasing progress 
in the field of air mail service. The 
bi-monthly service from Miami to Cristo- 
bal, Panama, has been increased to a tri- 
weekly service, and final arrangements 
have been made for an extension of this 
service from the Canal Zone to Santiago, 
Chile. A government report in the early 
part of March stated that on Feb. 28 
there were 35,045 air miles being covered 
in postal service. In England on March 
30 Sir Samuel Hoare, Air Minister, 
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opened an air service from London to 
India, by himself embarking on the first 
leg of the journey to Alexandria. 

Two more solo endurance records have 
been broken. One by Louise McPhetridge, 
who flew for 22 hours and 3 minutes, 
proves that the rising tide of aerial 
feminism is not to be put back. The 
other record was made by Martin Jen- 
sen, who now holds the world solo air 
endurance record of 35 hours and 33 
minutes aloft. 

Spain is not to be outdone by the rest 
of the world, and to prove it Francisco 
Jimenez and Ignacio Iglesias made a 
transatlantic hop from Seville to Bahia, 
Brazil. Their goal was Rio de Janeiro, 
but lack of gasoline forced them down. 
The Spanish nation is jubilant over their 
successful flight of the South Atlantic, 
believing this another step toward the 
opening of an air mail service with 
South America. 

The Graf Zeppelin has further proved 
its worth by making a non-stop flight of 
5,000 miles over the Mediterranean and 
the Near East to the Holy Land and 
back to Friedrichshafen. The cruise 
lasted eighty-one hours and was unevent- 
ful from the point of view of danger or 
accident. . 

In the Antarctic this has been a most 
hazardous month. Winter is setting in 
and the final attempt by members of the 
Byrd expedition to make an exploration 
flight almost proved fatal. Three avia- 
tors in the early part of the month flew 
over the so-called Rockefeller range on 
a trip of geological exploration. They 
landed successfully and made prepara- 
tions for examining the territory. On 
March 17 radio communication between 
these men and the Byrd base ceased and 
could not be resumed. Two days later, 
in desperation, Commander Byrd flew 
off in the face of bad weather conditions 
and finally found the men quite safe. 
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America in the British Press 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATES 


HE American visitor to England, 
T after marveling at the advancing 

splendor of London, after wonder- 
ing at the rush and roar of national life, 
the whir of the looms, and the sirens 
of the enormous national merchant fleet; 
after repletion with badly roasted mut- 
ton and unceasing “spuds,” normally be- 
takes himself to the American Express 
office or to Brown, Shipley & Co. to 
read the latest received American papers. 
Even if ten days behind in date, they 
tell him more about England than some 
renowned English journals. As _ for 


American news, one gets at least the 
flavor from the editions of The New York 
Herald and The Chicago Tribune pub- 


lished in Paris. If an experienced Amer- 
ican, the visitor does not dream of any 
detailed information in those papers of 
the significant things going on in his 
own country; and finds little on the vital 
occurrences of political and international 
European affairs. 

The tired American, as he takes the 
boat train for his homeward-bound 
steamer, may lay in a stock of all the 
seven or eight London papers offered for 
sale that morning at Waterloo Sta- 
tion, and set himself the task of going 
through them and extracting what they 
say about the United States of America 
and the people thereof. On every princi- 
ple of journalism, he expects a lot of 
news and information. Is not the United 
States one of the greatest markets, one 
of the greatest investment fields, and by 
all odds the wealthiest sister nation of 
Great Britain? Are not hundreds of mil- 
lions of British. pounds invested in the 
United States? Have not the two coun- 
tries within a few years been allies fight- 
ing a desperate battle by land and sea? 


Have not the two peoples the same lit- 
erature, the same general principles of 
law, the same principles of popular gov- 
ernment? What about the very intimate 
financial relations between the two gov- 
ernments and between the two money 
markets? Is not England visited every 
year now by hundreds of thousands of 
sight-seeking Americans? Is there not 
at the present moment an effort to bring 
the two nations into accord over the 
very difficult question of sea power and 
world peace? 

Whatever may be in the English mind 
there is nothing on these terrifically im- 
portant questions—if one is to judge by 
the contents of the English newspapers. 
Journalism in England is in a really 
pitiable state. Gone are those great days 
when the London Times—the “Thun- 
derer”—sent its correspondents all over 
the world and from day to day placed 
before its readers summaries of world 
events by correspondents, such as Blo- 
witz, who were international characters. 
Gone is the time when impressive edi- 
torials concentrated the thought and 
inspired the action of English public 
men. 

England has its tabloids, and they are 
just as dreary and sensational and un- 
readable as their American cousins. No- 
body expects either news or views from 
them. One does, however, feel entitled 
to look for both news articles and edi- 
torials in The Times or The Telegraph 
or The Mail or The Manchester Guar- 
dian, which considers itself “The Last of 
the Mohicans” in English journalism. It 
is this group that the traveler encounters 
if he assembles all the papers on the 
stand on a weekday morning. 

England is a commercial country, and 
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therefore in the issues of (say) March 
18, 1929, you will expect to find detailed 
shipping news such as appears from day 
to day in the New York papers, and 
in some (not all) of the leading dailies 
there will be lists of the steamers due 
to sail during the week, and also a state- 
ment of the whereabouts of a great num- 
ber of steamships. Likewise, a list of 
wrecks and casualties, including acci- 
dents in American ports. Something on 
marine insurance and losses, and quota- 
tions of ocean freight rates. That is 
all. No special news, and no discussion 
of shipping problems. 

Markets receive great attention; there 
are columns of quotations and a little 
comment’ on cotton, sugar, lard, coffee, 
wool, metals and rubber, with prices of 
American staple products. Much more 
important to the English appears to be 
the American stock market. The Tele- 
graph and some other papers quote rates 
of exchange and stocks and bonds, in- 
cluding “kerb stocks.” Another column 
deals with the quotations of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and also of the 
Canadian. That is, quotations are abun- 
dant because the English are an invest- 
ing people. Naturally, there is discussion 
of the controversy over the new stock 
issues of the General Electric Company; 
and The Daily Mail admits that “the 
original conditions attending the issue 
were clearly unjust to American share- 
holders.” The Express publishes what 
purports to be a cable headed “Superma- 
chine to Save Wall Street,” which proves 
to be only an improved form of ticker. 
The Mail includes also an article on a 
suggested European combine “to meet 
American invasion.” The financial com- 
ment in all the papers together might 
make up half a page of a New York 
morning daily. A little attention is paid 
to the emigrant question, bringing out 
the fact that the Welsh port of Cardiff 
is arranging to send 2,000 emigrants 
over, 

Outside these questions of private busi- 
ness a few items are devoted to catas- 
trophes. It appears that “many pas- 
sengers” were killed in the impact of a 
sight-seeing airplane at Newark mead- 
ows, which “crashed into the trucks of a 
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long goods train.” Several papers notice 
devastating floods in the “Coon End” 
State, thereby intending Alabama. Even 
The Times has become aware of this 
calamity, and it is briefly noticed in 
other papers. 

The Chronicle, The Express, The Mir- 
ror and The Times contain a few brief 
gossipy items, such as the world-signifi- 
cant statement that the United States 
Postmaster General may furnish postof- 
fices with “a glass-top tabie, with chairs, 
for writing telegrams.” It appears that 
the Postmaster General was in conference 
on this critical subject with the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Postoffice Work- 
ers’ Union. The Express indulges in the 
surprising deductions of Professor Og- 
burn of the University of Chicago to the 
effect that about one out of five mar- 
riages eventually end in divorce. The 
world is informed by The Mirror that 
“Capablanca, the world’s chess cham- 
pion, sails from New York on Friday.” 
We also are electrified by the informa- 
tion that the Dayton Westminster Choir 
will give five concerts in England; and 
that Major General Daniel Appleton, 
formerly of the New York National 
Guard, is dead. Apparently no other 
American died in the previous twenty- 
four hours. That there are living, vitai, 
active men and women in the United 
States who do things that remain is ap- 
parently unknown to the London press. 

In one field English journalism has 
been pre-eminent for a century; and that 
is its intelligence about the relations of 
Great Britain with other countries, and 
the state of mind of foreign governments 
and peoples. Apparently what for dec- 
ades have been known as the leading 
English dailies are little concerned 
about anything that happens in the 
Western Hemisphere. One paper is 
aware that there is a civil war in Mex- 
ico, and another’s own correspondent in 
Ottawa discusses the question of emigra- 
tion into Canada. Otherwise there is 
very little in these newspapers on that 
important sub-nation—once a_ colony. 
The Telegraph rolls under its tongue that 
sweet morsel, the dispute over the liquor 
for the Siamese Legation at Washington. 

Two English statesman in the last 
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sixty years have recognized that the 
future of Great Britain requires not only 
peace with the United States but cordial 
feeling. Gladstone, in 1868, gave up the 
principle of the rights of English com- 
merce to evade a blockade, and accepted 
certain rules which made it certain that 
the ensuing Geneva arbitral tribunal 
must decide against England. He saw 
the value of concord with the United 
States. Lord Salisbury, in 1896, yielded 
to President Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney in the Venezuela controversy, be- 
cause he saw that the friendship of the 
United States was worth any amount of 
South American territory. There is 
nothing in the ordinary issues of the 
London press which bore upon such is- 
sues on March 18, except a featured. ar- 
ticle in The Express from Constanti- 
nople, setting forth that Trotsky expects 
America to come to an understanding 
with Russia, and that would leave Great 
Britain out, 

What about the general conditions of 
the United States? With reference to 
British interests, so far as the evidence 
of the daily issues of March 18 goes, the 
London public (and presumably the Eng- 
lish public) has no interest in that ques- 
tion. Greyhound races, football, cricket, 
the favorite horse, scanty and Bowdler- 
ized police reports are the staple of all 
the papers. They have no room for such 
questions as accord with the United 
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States, or an understanding of public 
sentiment in the United States toward 
England. 

Of course, the British Government has 
plenty of American intelligence from its 
Ambassador and Consuls in the United 
States; otherwise it could not get on 
from week to week. The English pub- 
lic, including nine-tenths of the voters, 
have no opportunity of knowing what 
Amer.ca is like, or what are the vital 
questions of common interest, or of coun- 
ter-policies. There is more on England 
in one issue of one great metropolitan 
newspaper of the United States than in 
all the London papers on America for a 
week. Hence, Americans, through their 
newspapers and still more through their 
travels, form their own estimate of the 
English people and their aspirations. 

Of course, the ruling class in Great 
Britain is sagacious and far seeing and 
well informed. There is no lack of Brit- 
ish policy or of British knowledge of 
the conditions of the country and the 
dangers which confront it. Neverthe- 
less, if one may judge by the self-chosen 
instruments of public opinion and public 
enlightenment in the great capital of the 
British Empire, the mass of the British 
voters have neither knowledge nor in- 
terest in that which is most vital for 
the perpetuation of the empire; namely, 
a cordial and mutual understanding with 
the United States. 


Steps Toward an International Bank 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HIsToryY ASSOCIATE 


T may very well be that the plans 
for an international bank that have 
been elaborated by the Experts Com- 

mittee in Paris during the last month 
are as significant in the organization of 
the peace of the world as were those 
that established the League of Nations. 
Henri Bérenger, a former French Am- 


bassador, says of the proposed bank: 
“It is as necessary now as national banks 
were a century ago, for nations have 
become mere provinces. If bankruptcies 
and ruin, which have followed the years 
1914 to 1918, are to be avoided, if a new 
war, even more atrocious than the last, 
is to be escaped, there must be financial 
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understanding between nations, between 
continents. The day when this entente 
is realized will be a day of world confi- 
dence and world credit. And from that 
day there will be real association among 
the nations.” 

The proposed bank will not be in any 
sense an intergovernmental organization. 
Its capital will be privately subscribed 
and its only formal relation to govern- 
ments will be through their banks of 
issue. So far as possible, it will be kept 
free from political influence. That there 
will be complete divorce is naturally im- 
possible, but such influences as govern- 
ments may bring to bear upon it will be 
very carefully veiled. 

Although Owen D. Young deserves the 
credit for the inauguration of the scheme, 
the plan is by no means entirely his. 
For a number of years there has been 
more or less constant communication be- 
tween the heads of the central banks of 
the larger nations and they have con- 
certed together in the elaboration of their 
plans. Mr. Morgan has frequently been 
called into consultation in matters af- 
fecting international finance, and most 
of the other members of 
the Experts Committee 
have at one time or an- 
other advised regarding 
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the financial obligations resulting from 
the war and to transform them into 
securities that can be sold on the open 
market, as well as aiding in the restora- 
tion of normal relations between the 
nations, 

Obviously, the organization of an in- 
stitution so complex and of such far- 
reaching importance as this is a task of 
great delicacy and difficulty, and the 
plans thus far made are purely tenta- 
tive. This is particularly emphasized in 
the communiqué issued by the experts 
on March 9. After a short introduction 
the committee says: 

The new machinery may be needed, it 
is felt, to handle the great new interna- 
tional movements of the funds created by 
reparations and war debts. The substitu- 
tion of financial for political machinery 
should, it is believed, transfer the liquida- 
tion of Germany’s international obliga- 
tions from the realm of political discus- 


sion to the orderly forms of business that 
characterize a state of peace. 

If such an institution were created, its 
primary function at the start would be 
to act as trustee in receiving from Ger- 
many such annuities as may be arranged 
and disbursing these among the creditor 
nations. As such a link between debtor 
and creditor, it would facilitate the trans- 
fers. It is contemplated that it would 
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reparations, debt pay- oi 
ments and foreign loans. [| fae. 
These conferences have [m= A 
accustomed the leaders AN } NA 
in the financial world to Vi 
deal together, and there 
has gradually been de- 
veloped the idea that has 
engaged the minds of 
dreamers and a certain 
number of intensely 
practical statesmen for 
generations — the estab- 
lishment of an interna- 
tional bank that will 
relate and direct the 
financial affairs of the 
nations and will make 
them serve as an agency 
for peace rather than 
war. Particularly 
will it act in the present 
situation to liquidate 
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finarce deliveries in kind, and in impor- 
tant projects coming under the general 
head of deliveries in kind, it might even, 
under proper safeguards, finance the 
residual part of the work. 

It also could cooperate with and act as 
an essential intermediary between all the 
interested governments and the issuing 
bankers in marketing such bonds as 
might be issued for the commercializa- 
tion of the German annuities. 

It could cooperate with existing banks 
of issue and might if desired receive 
from these both clearing and investment 
deposits. 

The large amounts of foreign exchange 
it normally would hold would fit it for a 
clearing function, and as a reservoir of 
foreign exchange it might be of distinct 
service to existing central banks. 

The outline as submitted makes clear 
that, should the plan meet with final 
approval, the institution to be’ created 
would strictly avoid competition with ex- 
isting commercial and investment bank- 
ing institutions and would consider it to 
be a prime necessity to act in close co- 
operation with existing central banks of 
issue. In fact, the bank would coordinate 
and subordinate its activities in any par- 
ticular country with and to the policies 
S the existing central bank of that coun- 
ry. 

The new bank would be in no sense a 
superbank to exercise a dominating in- 
fluence over existing institutions. 

The authors of the suggestion believe 
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that the operations of 
the new institution would 
tend to increase and 
strengthen the coopera- 
tion that already has 
been developed between 
the central banks and 
that has been of such 
marked service during 
the past several years 
in restoring the _ gold 
standard throughout the 
world and in otherwise 
stabilizing financial con- 
ditions. It would supple- 
ment rather than dupli- 
cate existing institutions 
and it would assist rath- 
er than direct. 

As to management, the 
scheme makes clear that 
the bank, if organized, 
must be non-political, 
must be international and 
free from any dominat- 
ing financial _ relation- 
ships. 

Upon the _ directorate 
should sit only men of 
experience and interna- 
tional repute. As a sup- 
plementing directorate, 
advisory committees are 
suggested, to be com- 
posed in such manner as 
may be necessary to se- 
cure sound opinion in 
the problems to be dealt 
with. 

The offices of the bank 
would probably be in one 
of the smaller countries, where a suitable 
legal status and freedom from taxation 
may be obtained. 

It is believed that the operations of 
the bank would be of advantage equally 
to debtor and creditor nations. With the 
establishment of such financial machin- 
ery Germany would stand on her own 
feet financially, would have the responsi- 
bility for maintaining her own credit and 
be dealing on a business basis with an 
international financial institution oper- 
ated on sound business principles. 

In addition to bringing these advan- 
tages the bank would be in a position to 
aid the Reichsbank 2nd other central 
banks in the work of maintaining the sta- 
bility of their exchanges and so help in 
steadying business conditions generally. 

To creditor nations it would be valu- 
able as facilitating the uninterrupted flow 
of annuities and as furnishing readier 
facilities for the ultimate commercializa- 
tion of the German debt. The creditor 
nations also would participate in the 
profits that the bank reasonably might 
be expected to earn. 

The new bank may serve to fill in pos- 
sible gaps that now exist in world’s bank- 
ing organizations and particularly such 
gaps as may have resulted from the new 
situations created by the reparation and 
debt settlements. 

The initial discussions of the commit- 
tee next week are expected to clarify the 
project and bring the committee to a 
determination as to whether to proceed 
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further with this plan or whether to 
postpone further consideration of it. 
The headquarters of the bank has 
not been definitely located. It will not 
be at Geneva, as it is undesirable that 
its functions should in any way be con- 
fused with those of the League. Basle 


has been suggested, this location being 
preferred, it is said, by France, Belgium 
and Italy. The Hague has its partisans, 


as has also Brussels. Quite certainly it 
will be in one of the smaller countries. 

The suggested capital of $100,000,000 
will be raised by private subscription, as 
some of the central banks, notably our 
own Federal Reserve and the Bank of 
France, are unable, under their charters, 
to furnish any part of it. Something of 
the magnitude of its operations may be 
judged when it is realized that at the 
start it must handle German repara- 
tions, which will total not far from 
$8,000,000,000, and the allied debts to the 
United States at the present figure of 
$10,000,000,000. This is far from being 
the total, as other international business 
is sure to come to it as soon as it be- 
gins to operate. It is likely to be a 
clearing house for the whole world. The 
time may come when in its vaults will 
lie a major part of the world’s stock of 
gold. This will simply be an extension 
of the system of our own Federal Re- 
serve, which issues to its member banks 


gold credits based on specie in its cen- 
tral vaults, and balances are settled 
without the actual shipment of gold. It 
may be that at some future day we shall 
see some form of international currency 
which will replace the present cumber- 
some system in which _ international 
business settlements must be made by 
the transformation of dollars and 
pounds into francs and lire and belgas, 
schillings and pengés and zlotys. 

The plan, so far as it has been out- 
lined, has been very well received by 
the press both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica. Such hostile criticism as it has 
met has come in every country from 
the extreme right and the extreme left. 
The Nationalists fear that it will tend 
to extend the degree of international fi- 
nancial dominance in national affairs; 
and the Socialists are disturbed at this 
further development of the capitalist 
system. There is no doubt that there 
are certain dangers involved. Many 
sober and far-sighted men, of by no 
means a radical habit of mind, are 
questioning whether an unlimited con- 
trol of commerce and industry by the 
banking interests, unchecked by the 
popular will, is entirely desirable. That 
problem must be solved in its own way. 

Just what will be the relation of the 
new bank to our government is not quite 
clear. As no treaty is involved, the Sen- 
ate will not be called upon to “advise 
and consent.” As Washington has elab- 
orately explained, our delegates on the 
Experts Committee have no official 
status. They are constantly reporting to 
our Department of State, it is true, but 
only that the officials there may satisfy 
an entirely praiseworthy curiosity as to 
what is going on. In the official view, 
there is still no possible relation between 
reparations and war debts, though the 
news that Mr. Young is sending them 
must give the Treasury and the State 
Department food for thought. It is hardly 
likely that our Treasury would refuse to 
accept a properly drawn and endorsed 
check on the new bank in payment of 
the annuities of France or of Italy, even 
if the funds had just come from Ger- 
many. Money is, after all, money; and 
the taint of its origin in reparations 
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would doubtless be removed by its pas- 
sage through the books of the bank. 

Important as these plans are, their 
elaboration was not the reason for which 
the experts were assembled. Their main 
business was to adjust the reparations 
due from Germany to the Allies. A final 
settlement of this vexed question has not 
yet been reached. There has been agree- 
ment as to the division of the annuities 
into two parts, one to be paid without 
condition, the other to be subject to the 
ability of Germany to transfer it with- 
out disaster. There is a general under- 
standing, too, as to payments in kind. 
The documents are nearly ready for sig- 
nature, except for the important fact 
that wherever figures should appear 
there are now blanks. Until they can 
be filled nothing very important has 
been done, although it was unofficially 
stated on April 12 that the Allies were 
asking Germany for annual payments 
that would start at between $408,000,- 
000 and $482,000,000, rise to a max- 
imum of $576,000,000, and then, at 
the end of thirty-seven years, return to 
the starting figure and remain at that 
for twenty-one years more. These fig- 
ures would be considerably less than the 
full, normal Dawes plan payment, which 
is $600,000,000 annually. The following 
day Dr. Schacht declared he would never 
accept this proposal, though this was not 
the German delegate’s final word. 

In this connection, it may be well to 
keep in mind the very sound remark 
made by Stephen Bell in a recent number 
of Commerce and Finance: “No financial 
legerdemain, even by a ‘superbank,’ can 
prevent the mark from depreciating 
eventually if Germany is called upon to 
pay more than she can produce in the 
form of export surplus. Marks are no 
good except in Germany, and the for- 
eign credits from which the reparations 
must be paid cannot be created except 
by exports of real value. Every one of 
the reparations experts knows this per- 
fectly well; but they know also that 
public opinion in no country is yet able 
to accept this truth, and so the farce of 
pretending to collect reparations and 
international war debts must be kept up 
for another term of years.” 
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There was very little opposition among . 
the jurists who sat at Geneva to prepare 
a revision of the statute of the World 
Court to the ideas embodied in Mr. Root’s 
formula regarding advisory opinions as 
presented by him on March, 11 and print- 
ed in the March number of CURRENT 
History. There was a unanimous desire 
on the part of all the members of the 
committee to secure the entrance of the 
United States to the court and a willing- 
ness to do anything in reason to bring ‘it 
about. The formula was submitted for 
examination to a subcommittee consist- 
ing of Sir Cecil Hurst, Mr. Root and 
Nicholas Politis, the Greek member, with 
instructions to prepare a final draft. 
Their report, submitted on March 18 and 
unanimously adopted, provides for pre- 
senting to the League Council at its 
next meeting a protocol substantially the 
same as that of June 23, 1926, in answer 
to the American reservations, except for 
the article on advisory opinions. The 


‘ complete text of the committee’s report 


was printed in The New York Times on 
March 20. The text of the protocol fol- 


lows: 

The States signatories of the protocol of 
signature of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, dated Dec. 16, 1920, 
and the United States of America through 
the undersigned duly authorized repre- 
sentatives, have agreed upon the fcllow- 
ing provisions regarding the adherence 
by the United States of America to the 
said protocol, subject to the five reserva- 
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Strange that nothing is ever said about 
canceling territorial gains, too 
—Chicago Tribune 
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tions formulated by the United States in 
the resolution adopted by the Senate on 
Jan. 27, 1926. 

Article I—The States signatories of the 
said protocol accept the special conditions 
attached by the United States in the five 
reservations mentioned above to its ad- 
herence to the said protocol upon the 
terms and conditions set out in the fol- 
lowing articles. 

Article II—The United States shall be 
admitted to participate through repre- 
sentatives designated for the purpose and 
upon an equality with the signatory 
States of the League of Nations repre- 
sented in the Council, in the Assembly 
and in any and all proceedings either of 
the Council or the Assembly for the elec- 
tion of judges or deputy judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, provided for in the statute of the 
court. The vote of the United States 
shall be counted in determining the ab- 
solute majority of votes required for the 
statutes. 

Article III—No amendment of the 
statute of the court may be made with- 
out consent of all the contracting States. 

Article IV—The court shall render ad- 
visory opinions in public session after 
notice and opportunity for hearing sub- 
stantially as provided in the now existing 
Articles LXXIII and LXXIV of the rules 
of the court. 


Article V—With a view to insuring that — 


the court shall not without the consent 
of the United States entertain any re- 
quest for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest, 
the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations shall, through any channel desig- 
nated for that purpose by the United 
States, inform the United States of any 
proposal before the Council or Assembly 
of the League for obtaining an advisory 
opinion from the court and thereupon, if 
desired, an exchange of views shall pro- 
ceed with all convenient speed between 
the Council or the Assembly of the 
League and the United States. 
Whenever a request for advisory opin- 
ion comes to the court the Registrar 
shall notify the United States thereof, 
among the other States mentioned in the 
now existing Article LXXIII of the rules 
of the court, stating a reasonable time 
limit fixed by the President within which 
a written statement by the United States 
concerning the request will be received. 
If for any reason no sufficient oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views upon 
such a request should have been afforded 
and the United States advises the court 
that the question upon which the opinion 
of the court is asked is one that affects 
the interests of the United States, the 
proceedings shall be stayed for a period 
sufficient to enable such an exchange of 
views between the Council or the Assem- 
bly and the United States to take place. 
With regard to requesting the advisory 
opinion of the court in any case covered 
by the preceding paragraphs, there shall 
be attributed to an objection of the 
United States the same force and effect 
as is attached to a vote against asking 
for an opinion given by a member of the 
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League of Nations in the Council or in 
the Assembly. 

If after the exchange of views provided 
for in paragraphs one and two of this 
article it shall appear that no agreement 
can be reached and the United States is 
not prepared to forego its objection, the 
exercise of powers of withdrawal pro- 
vided for in Article VIII, hereof, will fol- 
low naturally without any imputation of 
unfriendliness or unwillingness to co- 
operate generally for peace and good- 
will. 

Article VI—Subject to the provisions of 
Article VIII, below, the provisions of the 
present protocol shall have’ the same 
force and effect as the provisions of a 
statute of the court, and any future sig- 
nature of the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, 
shall be deemed to be an acceptance of 
the provisions of the present protocol. 

Article VII—The present protocol shall 
be ratified. Each State shall forward the 
instrument of ratification to the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations, 
who shall inform all the other signatory 
States. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Leazue of Nations. 

The present protocol shall come into 
force as soon as all the States which have 
ratified the protocol of Dec. 16, 1yz0, and 
also the United States, have deposited 
their ratifications. 

Article VIII—The United States may at 
any time notify the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations that it withdraws 
its adherence to the protocol of Dec. 16, 
1920; the Secretary General shall im- 
mediately communicate this notification 
to all the other States signatories of the 
protocol. 

In such case the present protocol shall 
cease to be in force as from the receipt 
by the Secretary General of the notifica- 
tion by the United States. 

On their part each of the contracting 
States may at any time notify the Secre- 
tary General of the League that it de- 
sires to withdraw its acceptance of the 
special conditions of the adherence ot 
the United States to the protocol of Dec. 
16, 1920. The Secretary General shall im- 
mediately give communication of this 
notification to each of the States sig- 
natories of the present protocol. The 
present protocol shall be considered as 
ceasing to be in force if and when, with- 
in one year from the receipt of the said 
notification, not less than two-thirds of 
the contracting States other than the 
United States shall have notified the Sec- 
retary General of the League of Nations 
that they desire to withdraw their con- 
sent to the adhesion of the United States. 

Done at the —— day of —, 
19——, in a single copy, of which the 
French and English texts shall both be 
authoritative. 


The substance of Article V in non- 
technical language is that the United 
States is to be informed of every re- 
quest for an advisory opinion. If the 
United States so desires, there will be 
an exchange of views regarding it. An 
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objection of the United States will be 
given the same weight as that of any 
member of the League. If no agree- 
ment is reached and the League decides 
that the Court must be asked to deliver 
the opinion, the United States may then 
withdraw from the Court. 

Despite the fact that before sailing 
for Europe Mr. Root had consulted with 
the leading members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate, there is 
likely to be serious opposition in that 
body to the acceptance of the protocol. 
Since the League Council must act on 
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it before it can come before the Senate, 
the debate must be postponed until De- 
cember. Senators Borah and Johnson 
have already in public statements ex- 
pressed decided opposition. 

In addition to its action regarding the 
membership of the United States, the 
Committee of Jurists decided to recom- 
mend that the number of judges should 
be increased from eleven to fifteen, four 
deputy judgeships being abolished; and 
that the Court should sit in continuous 
session, the judges acting in rotation, 
rather than in annual sessions as now. 


The League of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


URING the last couple 01 months 
iD League activities have been in- 
creasingly varied. February saw 
a conference at Genoa on how the world’s 
shipping could be made safer by better 
and more uniform buoyage and lighting 
of coasts; a conference in London on 
removing differences in measuring the 
tonnage of ships; a conference at Singa- 
pore of the Far Eastern Bureau of the 
Health Organization; two conferences in 
Paris on international cooperation be- 
tween museums and libraries; another in 
Paris on the laws and regulations con- 
cerning cartels, and still another in 
Geneva on the world coal problem. In 
addition, the Bolivia-Paraguay matter 
was still simmering; the director of the 
new International Educational Cinema 
Institute at Rome was in New York ef- 
fecting liaison with America’s huge cin- 
ema interests; and the Deputy Secre- 
tary General was visiting Nanking on a 
mission to the new Chinese Government. 
Undoubtedly the most important single 
question was that of America’s entrance 
to the World Court, which is treated 
elsewhere in this magazine. 
A question constantly looming larger 
on the international horizon is that of 
large industrial and commercial organi- 


zations which spread out over national 
frontiers into the international area. 
The World Economic Conference was 
seriously divided as to their merits. 
Some felt their concentration of power 
and resultant efficiency to be highly 
in the public interest; others were cor- 
respondingly alarmed at their possible 
anti-social effects. Accordingly, a com- 
mittee of three jurists met in Paris in 
February to check and complete a sur- 
wey prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Jaws and regulations in force in the 
different countries, and to prepare a rea- 
soned statement on the nature and evo- 
lution of the fundamental policies therein 
revealed. The following week, at Ge- 
neva, a second meeting took place in 
connection with the world-wide inquiry 
into the coal problem, labor leaders from 
nine countries giving their views, fol- 
lowing a similar inquiry during Janu- 
ary among coal producers. Also, in this 
general field, the Financial Committee, 
with Jeremiah Smith of Boston as a 
member, met in Paris, simultaneously 
with the reparations discussions, to con- 
sider the many items in its current work, 
especially Bulgarian and Greek recon- 
struction, the proposed Saar Valley loan 
and the constitution of the Fiscal Com- 
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mittee on double taxation and the com- 
mittee on the present world gold situa- 
tion. 

The most difficult problem before the 
Council at its meeting in March was 
undoubtedly that of minorities, which af- 
fects some 30,000,000 people in over a 
dozen countries of Europe, and which in 
the past has been one of the most com- 
mon causes of international ill-will. This 
question, entrusted to the League by a 
series of treaties, came to a crisis at the 
Lugano Council meeting in December; at 
the March session the Canadian repre- 
sentative, Mr. Dandurand, presented a 
detailed proposal for dealing with peti- 
tions received from minority groups. 
After a vigorous debate, in which the 
German Foreign Minister, Dr. Strese- 
mann, was especially active, the Council 
decided upon a thorough study of its 
rules of procedure by a committee con- 
sisting of the British, Japanese and 
Spanish members, who will report to the 
June session. 

Further progress was made during 
March toward the draft convention on 
financial help to States which are victims 


of aggression, when the Council decided 
to communicate to all States members of 
the League the scheme on which the 
Financial Committee has been working 


for nearly three years. This convention 
is designed to guarantee “to States the 
possibility of securing rapid and effective 
financial assistance in time of war or 
threat of war, so as to increase ma- 
terially their feeling of security, and 
thereby enable them to limit their arma- 
ments or even to refrain from creating 
war industries.” It carefully avoids the 
danger of attempting to define the ag- 
gressor. 

Among the decisions of the Council 
at its March meeting were the making 
of detailed arrangements, in which the 
United States is to be invited to par- 
ticipate, for the creation of the Per- 
manent Statistical Committee provided 
for by the recent Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Statistics; recommen- 
dations concerning future international 
statistical conferences and special un- 
derstandings between countries with 
highly developed statistical systems; pro- 
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vision for the preparation of a list of 
ports open to international trade; the 
transmission to all governments of the 
Economic Committee’s very important 
conclusions on most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in customs matters; the convening 
on Nov. 5 of an international confer- 
ence, to which the United States is to be 
invited, on the treatment of foreigners; 
the summoning of another conference for 
June 10 on transit cards for emigrants; 
a number of decisions regarding the 
opium traffic, especially the Committee 
of Inquiry to the Far East, which the 
American Government has welcomed to 
the Philippine Islands; and a series of 
appointments, including that of Former 
Governor Carl E. Milliken of Maine, high 
in the motion picture industry in the 
United States, to the governing body of 
the Educational Cinematographic Insti- 
tute of Rome. : 

The League Committee on Communi- 
cations and Transit held a general ses- 
sion in March to review the many tech- 
nical problems entrusted to it. The 
United States, though not represented 
upon this committee, has taken part in 
several of its sub-committees, notably the 
buoyage and lighting of coasts and the 
unification of maritime tonnage measure- 
ment, and is, therefore, considerably af- 
fected by its results. 

Another interesting question discussed 
by this committee was the distribution 
of wave lengths in broadcasting. Radio 
development in Europe has been very 
remarkable in view of the general fi- 
nancial depression. At the end of 1928 
over 7,000,000 private radio sets were 
registered there, exclusive of France, 
Spain, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Without some form of international con- 
trol, the problem of interference is very 
great. To meet it the broadcasting as- 
sociations are cooperating with the 
League committee to insure an equitable 
distribution. 

During the month a communication 
was received from the French Govern- 
ment to the effect that the General Act 
for the Peaceful Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, passed at the last As- 
sembly, has been presented to Parlia- 
ment. This act, if ratified, would not 
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only make all war practically impossi- 
ble for France but would provide the 
most complete system yet devised of al- 
ternative measures of peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Incomparably less important in itself, 
but possibly far reaching as a precedent, 
was the deposit on March 21 of the in- 
strument of accession of the United 
States to the slavery convention. This 
convention is the purest League docu- 
ment possible, in that it was drafted 
entirely through the normal procedure 
of special committee, general question- 
naire, Council and Assembly, without 


THE UNITED STATES 


President Hoover’s Oil Conservation Policy 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


much during the month just past 

to demolish the popular conception 
of him as a man of mystery and a su- 
perman. As a result of his vigorous 
and decisive actions the new Chief Ex- 
ecutive is in a fair way of getting rid 
of both of these troublesome titles. 

Probably the most important policy, 
not forecast by his campaign speeches, 
was the President’s announcement on 
March 12 of a new Federal oil conserva- 
tion program. Henceforth, read _ the 
President’s statement, “there will be 
no leases or disposal of government oil 
lands, no matter what category they may 
lie in; of government holdings or govern- 
ment control, except those which may be 
made mandatory by Congress. In other 
words, there will be complete conserva- 
tion of government oil in this adminis- 
tration.” 

The leasing of government oil lands 
was authorized by an act of Congress 
in 1920 and was carried out (with some 
attendant abuses which have now be- 
come notorious) by the Department of 
the Interior. During the last nine years 
some 34,000 permits for drilling on gov- 
ernment land were issued, of which 
about 20,000 are now outstanding. Mr. 
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any outside cooperation, either of spe- 
cial conference or of non-member States. 
Indeed, the only contribution of the 
United States Government has been the 
information given in three different 
notes, that slavery had been abolished 
in the United States at the end of the 
Civil War. The Senate, however, did not 
feel it necessary to affix any reserva- 
tion concerning the League of Nations, 
and the first League convention accepted 
by the United States was duly acceded 
to with only a slight change in line with 
the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor regarding forced labor. 


Hoover’s policy consists, first, in refus- 
ing to issue any new permits; second, in 
instructing Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur to scan the 20,000 leases now 
outstanding and to revoke those not com- 
plying exactly with the provisions of the 
law, which requires that drilling must 
be started within a limited time. Thus 
those who have leased government oil 
land for speculation with no idea of im- 
mediate exploitation will be eliminated. 
“Where holders are complying with the 
law,” concluded Mr. Hoover, “they need 
have no anxiety as to retrospective 
action.” 

What prompted President Hoover’s 
decisive action was not the disclosures of 
oil scandals in recent administrations but 
the alarming condition of overproduction 
in the oil industry, the resulting glut in 
the market, price depression and waste 
of a valuable national resource. If pro- 
duction increases at the present rate it 
will not take many years, experts agree, 
to exhaust the national oil supply. De- 
pendent on foreign markets for oil, this 
country would lose much of its strength 
as a world power, and this crisis is, the 
experts believe, imminent unless we use 
radical methods of conservation. 

That this state of affairs has been 
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xnown and appreciated for at least five 
years is shown by President Coolidge’s 
creation in 1924 of an Oil Conservation 
Board, of which Mr. Hoover as Secretary 
of Commerce was a member. At that 
time President Coolidge said: “It is evi- 
dent that the present methods of captur- 
ing our oil deposits are wasteful to an 
alarming degree in that it becomes im- 
possible to conserve oil in the ground 
under our present leasing and royalty 
practices if a neighboring owner or 
lessee desires to gain possession of his 
deposits.” 

However, it took five years before any 
definite action resulted from this state- 
ment, years marked by increased produc- 
tion of oil by private enterprise and the 
discovery of new sources which combined 
literally to flood the oil market and in- 
tensified the need for drastic curtailing 
of production. Thus Mr. Hoover’s action 
met a fully recognized need and was en- 
thusiastically received by private oil pro- 
ducers, who promised to cooperate in cut- 
ting down the supply. 

They soon found, however, that this 
was not as easy as it had seemed. When 
the American Petroleum Institute pro- 
posed a nation-wide agreement among 
producers to keep this year’s supply 
down to the level of 1928, Mr. Hoover 
objected that this plan would eventually 
involve price-fixing (that word of dire 
implications). Another snag was the 
fear that such a plan would bring the 
producers face to face with the Sherman 
anti-trust law. Furthermore, an opin- 
ion requested from Attorney General 
Mitchell by the Federal Conservation 
Board warned that “under existing laws 
such an agreement could not safely be 
made without the sanction of some offi- 
cials of the United States authorized to 
give it, and, as I have already pointe 
out, no such authority exists.” 

Thus discouraged from concerted ac- 
tion, the oil companies considered the 
alternative of curtailing production of 
their own accord and individually. But 
the danger that their resources would 
be tapped by neighboring wells made it 
unlikely that they would adopt this 
method. On April 11 Secretary Wilbur, 
speaking for the Oil Conservation Board, 
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came forward with a plan suggesting an 
“interstate compact” among the three or 
four chief oil producing States, “to 
which the Federal government, through 
Congressional action, would be a party.” 
Such a compact, said Mr. Wilbur, “could 
well comprise creating a joint board for 
the purposes of constructive conserva- 
tion.” These last two words are ex- 
plained by the report as “the initial con- 
trol of development through the control 
of drilling to the end that upon discovery 
of a new oil pool a plan for its develop- 
ment would be established which would 
prevent the waste of gas, the consequent 
loss of gas pressures and its serious ef- 
fect upon the total yield of the pool, and 
to prevent other great losses which arise 
from flush flows due to periodic over- 
production from feverish competition 
and offset drilling, with its consequence 
in unnecessary diversion of oil from gas- 
oline to fuei on such occasions.” Discus- 


sion of this proposal and further nego- 
tiations were in progress as this maga- 
zine went to press. 

A final phase of the Teapot Dome oil 
investigation by the Senate came on 


April 8 with the verdict of the United 
States Supreme Court that Harry F. Sin- 
clair must spend three months in jail. 
The highest court upheld Sinclair’s con- 
viction of contempt for refusing to 
answer questions put to him by Senator 
Walsh during the investigation. This is 
the only conviction obtained by the gov- 
ernment in the charges growing out of 
the investigation of former Secretary of 
the Interior Fall’s leasing of oil lands to 
Sinclair and Edward L. Doheny. Robert 
W. Stewart and Doheny were both 
acquitted: James E. O’Neill and Harry 
M. Blackmer fled to Europe and the 
charge against Albert B. Fall has never 
been prosecuted. 

A second surprise came from the ex- 
ecutive offices on March 14. Settling 
a point hotly disputed during the session 
of Congress last February, Mr. Hoover 
ordered that decisions in cases of tax 
refunds over $20,000 be made public by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
It will be remembered that publicity for 
refunds over $10,000 was provided for 
in an amendment to the first deficiency 
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bill, sponsored by Senator MacKellar 
and Representative Garner and opposed 
by Secretary Mellon on the ground that 
such publicity would disclose trade 
secrets to competitors. Evidently Mr. 
Mellon felt that some recognition should 
be accorded the strong minority senti- 
ment in Congress and that any mystery 
surrounding tax refunds should be dis- 
pelled, for it was at his suggestion that 
the executive order was issued. Here- 
after the decisions will be open to the 
public and will contain “a brief sum- 
mary of the relevant facts and a cita- 
tion of the authorities applicable there- 
to.” 

A third important decision, based upon 
an opinion of Attorney General Mitchell, 
was practically forced on President 
Hoover. This was the proclamation, on 
March 22, putting into operation the na- 
tional origins plan of determining immi- 
gration quotas. The order goes into effect 
on July 1. Mr. Hoover is strongly op- 
posed to the plan, enacted by Congress, 
but, while confessing his dislike of the 
proclamation, he asserted that “the 
President of the United States must be 
the first to obey the law.” The plan has 
been variously attacked and upheld by 
individuals and organizations, with the 
result that the merits of the case are 
somewhat confused. However, testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration recently brought out the fact 
that the men who had to 
compute the quotas un- 
der the new system, the 
Secretaries of State, 

Commerce and_ Labor, 
had grave doubts as to 
the fairness and feasi- 
bility of the plan. Un- 
doubtedly those opposed 
to it intend to seek ac- 
tion from the _ special 
session of Congress, 
which by legislation 
could prevent the plan 
going into effect on July 
1. For a full discussion 
of the merits of the two 
quota plans, national 
origins and that now in 
effect, based on the 1890 
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census, the reader is referred to CUR- 
RENT History for November, 1928. 

Two acts of the President heralded 
the approach of the long-needed reorgan- 
ization of the executive departments of 
the government. One was Mr. Hoover’s 
request for the written resignations of 
all officials of the departments above 
the civil service and below the Cabinet. 
This created a sensation, but it soon de- 
veloped that few immediate changes 
were contemplated. Among the few new 
appointments were: Ernest Lee Jahncke 
of New Orleans as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy; Patrick Hay Hurley of 
Tulsa, Okla., as Assistant Secretary of 
‘War; David S. Ingalls of Cleveland as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
Charge of Aviation, and Joseph H. Dixon 
of Montana as Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Reorganization and coordination of 
the independent bureaus and boards was 
the second task which Mr. Hoover 


tackled, and for this purpose he ap- 
pointed Representative Walter H. New- 
ton as his third secretary. Mr. Newton 


is to be a sort of liaison officer between 
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the President and such organs as the 
Shipping Board, the Veterans’ Bureau 
and the Smithsonian Institution. 

In various other small and seemingly 
minor ways Mr. Hoover has revealed his 
personality and established a new order 
of things. On March 22 it became known 
that he would dispense with the Presi- 
dential yacht Mayflower, which cost the 
government $300,000 annually. This his- 
toric ship, which was bought by the 
government in 1898 for use in the Span- 
ish-American War and which was Ad- 
miral Dewey’s flagship in 1902, will prob- 
ably now be sold by the navy. Not only 
did Mr. Hoover immediately rearrange 
the executive offices, but he is respon- 
sible for the innovation of a telephone 
in the President’s private office. He 
directed his secretary, Lawrence Richey, 
to buy a 1,500-acre tract of land fifty 
miles north of Washington, watered by 
trout streams. On clear mornings at 7 
sharp he tosses a medicine ball on the 
White House lawn with Secretary Wil- 
bur, Mark Sullivan, newspaper corre- 
spondent; Commander Joel Boone and 
other personal friends who are fre- 
quently invited in to breakfast. 


AMBASSADOR HERRICK 


A dominant personality in our inter- 
national affairs was lost to this country 
with the death on March 31 of Ambas- 
sador Myron T. Herrick. Rarely in 
American history has an envoy so en- 
deared himself to a foreign country or 
done so much to preserve friendly re- 
lations with that country. The depth of 
feeling in France for Ambassador Her- 
rick may be attributed not only to the 
charm of the man but also to the numer- 
ous occasions on which he proved his 
loyalty in a crisis. Outstanding was his 
refusal to leave Paris in 1914 when its 
capture by the Germans was imminent 
and the French Government removed to 
Bordeaux. It was Ambassador Herrick 
who shepherded Colonel Lindbergh in 
Paris and was largely responsible for 
interpreting his flight as a gesture of 
Franco-American friendship. An _ im- 
mediate cause of Mr. Herrick’s death was 
undoubtedly his two-mile walk in the 
funeral procession of Marshal Foch on 
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A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF OUR 
LAWMAKERS 
—Adams Service 


March 26. He was 74 years old and had 
been intermittently ill for several 
months. His body was brought home 
on a French warship with full military 
honors such as were never before ac- 
corded a forcign Ambassador. 

Alanson B. Houghton, United States 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s 
since 1925, resigned his post in March. 
His place was filled by the appointment 
of Charles G. Dawes, former Vice Presi- 
dent and at present financial adviser to 
the Dominican Republic. Mr. Dawes is 
well known abroad chiefly for his work 
on reparations as chairman of the com- 
mittee which bears his name. 


PROHIBITION 


So far the new administration has 
made no headway with prohibition. In 
fact, the impression gained from the 
press would indicate that there is more 
scandal in high places, more shooting, 
more moral indignation on both sides 
and as much drinking as ever. In addi- 
tion, prohibition has this month at- 
tained the distinction of having caused 
one international complication. The dis- 
pute is with Canada, and the occasion is 
the sinking of the Canadian rum-runner 
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I’m Alone by a United States revenue 
cutter off the Louisiana coast on March 
22. It was the first time that the Coast 
Guard in its enforcement duties had 
gone the length of sinking a ship. The 
schooner was shelled and sunk several 
hundred miles out at sea, although the 
chase started within the twelve-mile limit 
over which the United States claims 
jurisdiction by the tariff act of 1922. 
One of the crew, a French subject, was 
drowned. The captain and others aboard 
were taken to New Orleans, where they 
were put in jail but subsequently re- 
leased. 

An investigation into the legality of 
the sinking was immediately started by 
the Departments of Justice and the 
Treasury, and a full report submitted to 
the State Department for use in dealing 
with protests of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Neither the text of the report 
nor that of the Canadian protest was 
made public, but it was believed that 
Canada’s ground for complaint was the 
fact that the chase was begun outside 


“JUST LOOK AT THIS DESPERATE 
CRIMINAL!!’’ 
—The Sun, Baltimore 
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the three-mile limit. It was generally 
conceded that the case was a delicate 
one which would raise complicated 
points of international law. 

The sacrificing of human life to the 
cause of prohibition enforcement has be- 
come a source of horror and indignation, 
and a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the wets. Reports were given out by the 
Treasury Department on April 5 show- 
ing that twenty-five persons had been 
killed in the past fifteen months in the 
process of enforcement and 190 since the 
law went into force in 1920. Of these 
135 were citizens killed by prohibition 
agents and 55 were officials killed 
in the line of duty. State dry raiders 
by means of a falsified affidavit entered 
the house of Joseph de King in Aurora, 
Ill., on the night of March 25, and, find- 
ing him armed, slugged him over the 
head and shot his wife dead. One gallon 
of wine was found. Deputy Sheriff Roy 
Smith, who did the shooting, was in- 
dicted for manslaughter. The case is in- 


teresting in the light of the popular senti- 
ment it aroused and the front page 


stories it was accorded by the press. 
Just a week before this tragedy oc- 
curred Mr. Hoover had taken occasion 
to emphasize that his administration 
would not attempt to enforce prohibition 
by spectacular raids, “drives” or drastic 
penalties but by a gradual instilling of 
respect for the law in the public mind. 
In other words, Mr. Hoover hopes to 
win public opinion to his cause by educa- 
tion. This message opportunely followed 
the determination of a group of promi- 
nent lawyers to protect the violators of 


the Jones law, under which a maximum 


penalty of five years in jail and a $10,- 
000 fine may be imposed for violation 
of any or all of the three points of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, manufacture, 
sale or transportation of liquor. 

On March 4 Mr. Hoover, in his in- 
augural address cited the failure of cer- 
tain States to cooperate by passing State 
enforcement laws. On April 2 Wisconsin 
took the first step toward joining the 
ranks of the remiss when the wets car- 
ried by a large majority a referendum 
advocating the repeal of the State en- 
forcement act. Now that the will of the 
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Wisconsin electorate is known, the final 
battle remains to be fought out in the 
State legislature. In Michigan the so- 
called “life-for-a-pint” law passed two 
years ago was repealed on March 28. In 
Illinois and Missouri bills were intro- 
duced for the repeal of the State enforce- 
ment acts and in the New York Legisla- 
ture a new enforcement law was killed. 

The mention above of scandal in high 
places refers in the chronicle of this 
month to the accusation that two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
both avowed drys, illegally transported 
liquor into the country. Congressman 
M. Alfred Michaelson of Illinois, return- 
ing from a trip to Panama in January, 
1928, asked and received the courtesy of 
the port of Key West, Fla. His baggage 
was not inspected, but his trunk, en route 
to Washington, developed a leak which 
led to the discovery of several bottles of 
liquor therein. Michaelson was indicted 
las. October and arrested on April 1, 
1929, in Chicago. 

Representative William M. Morgan, 
Ohio Republican, also returning from 
Panama late in March, was charged by 


customs officials with possessing several 


bottles of liquor in his baggage. Mr. 
Morgan branded the charges as abso- 
lutely false and said, “I never took a 
drink in my life.” An investigation was 
begun on April 1 by United States At- 
torney Charles Tuttle. In reviewing the 
whole practice of “free entry” the press 
brought out the fact that it is a common 
practice among members of the govern- 
ment to visit Panama and the West In- 
dies, presumably in an official capacity, 
in order to “observe conditions,” and on 
their return therefore to claim the cour- 
tesy of the port. 


THE SPECIAL SESSION 


The members of the Seventy-first 
Congress met for the first time in a spe- 
cial session on April 15. In the interval 
between sessions, the agriculture commit- 
tees had been meeting in an endeavor 
to prepare a new farm relief bill in har- 
mony with the views expressed by Mr. 
Hoover during his campaign. The new 
President declined to give any additional 
advice to the committees and referred 
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them to his speeches. This is consistent 
with his explicit policy not to frame bills, 
but to leave that legislative function en- 
tirely to Congress. 

The chief difficulty appeared to be to 
find a workable substitute for the 
equalization fee, still the fetish of farm 
leaders and the abomination of the ad- 
ministration. Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, appearing by request before the 
committees, stressed the creation of a 
Federal Farm Board as the mainstay of 
the administration’s farm relief program. 
He expressed confidence that the board 
would find a way to deal with the ex- 
portable surplus—the problem for which 
the equalization fee had been offered as 
a solution in the old McNary-Haugen 
bill, vetoed by President Coolidge. A 
new Federal Farm Board bill was drawn 
up, minus the fee, which was introduced 
in the House at the opening of the ses- 
sion. Its main provision was for a Fed- 
eral Farm Board, consisting of a chair- 
man and five members, which would 
have the use of a $500,000,000 revolving 
fund “to promote the effective merchan- 
dising of agricultural commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and to 
place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries.” Enor- 
mous discretionary powers are conferred 
on the board for the administration of 
this fund. It is empowered to pro- 
mote cooperative marketing associations, 
stabilization corporations and clearing 
houses, owned and controlled by the pro- 
ducers, by loans from the revolving fund. 
The board is also authorized to insuve 
any cooperative association against loss 
through price decline. The equalization 
fee principle is entirely abandoned. It 
was reported that the Senate opposed the 
bill, but had not yet drawn up an alter- 
native plan. 

Tariff revision, the other task of the 
new Congress, was also promised as an 
aid to the farmers. It was generally 
conceded that this revision would be up- 
ward and “limited,” in spite of the many 
demands for radical changes. 

As successor to Vice President Curtis, 
now presiding officer in the Senate, 
Henry J. Allen, former Governor of 
Kansas, was appointed Senator. 
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with dramatic suddenness early in 

March has since indubitably identi- 
fied itself as purely a politico-military 
movement that is without popular sup- 
port or the support of the disaffected 
Catholic elements for which it has made 
repeated bids. After the initial successes 
of the rebels in Vera Cruz and in no 
fewer than seven States of the north and 
northwest, the government assumed the 
offensive and has since everywhere suc- 
cessfully maintained it. The complete 
collapse of the rebel movement in Vera 
Cruz by March 11 enabled the govern- 
ment to employ its full force in the 
northwest, where the rebels were faced 
along an irregular line that extended 
westward from Saltillo, by way of Tor- 
reon and Durango, to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia north of Mazatlan. Since March 
11 the outcome on the whole for the 
rebels has been one long series of dis- 
appointments and military defeats at the 
hands of the vastly larger and better 
equipped Federal forces. 

When the rebels failed to win in the 
first week after proclaiming revolution, 
time worked to their great disadvantage 
and to the corresponding advantage of 
the government. Each day witnessed 
the steady diminution of the rebels’ war 
supplies, with no opportunity of their be- 
ing replenished except in small quanti- 
ties through hazardous smuggling opera- 
tions across the well-patrolled United 
States border. The government, on the 
other hand, daily became stronger as 
war materials of all kinds—including 
even commercial airplanes that were eas- 
ily convertible into bombers—began to 
reach it from the United States in stead- 
ily increasing quantities. Under such 
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conditions it is not surprising that the 
yovernment forces advanced into the 
northwest with slow but nevertheless 
clocklike precision, so that by April 7 the 
rebels remained in control of only parts 
of the three States of Sinaloa, Sonora, 
and Chihuahua, while the Federals con- 
tinued their offensive. 

The chief Federal offensive operations 
between March 11 and April 7 were in 
the Torreén-Jiménez sector in Western 
Coahuila and Southeastern Chihuahua. 
On the former date the Federal centre, 
composed of 18,000 troops under the per- 
sonal command of General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, Minister of War and Federal gen- 
eralissimo, was at Zacatecas City. At 
the same time the Federal right wing, 
commanded by General Almazan, was 
centred at Monterey and the Federal left 
wing was at Mazatlan under the com- 
mand of General Jaime Carillo. The 
rebels were definitely forced into defen- 
sive operations on March 12 when Gen- 
eral Escobar, rebel commander-in-chief, 
evacuated Saltillo. The following day 
the concentration of rebel forces was be- 
gun in Torre6n, an important railroad 
centre approximately 180 miles west of 
Saltillo and 275 miles north of Zacatecas. 
By March 14 government forces, estimat- 
ed by President Portes Gil to number 
30,000, were moving against Torreén in 
five columns. 

Fighting to the east of Torreon start- 
ed on March 17 when Escobar’s rebel 
forces attacked the column of General 
Ortiz, apparently to cover his evacuation 
of Torreén, which was effected on the 
following morning. As Escobar’s forces 
abandoned Torreén, it was occupied 
by Calles’s army. Escobar’s forces re- 
treated to the north, destroying railway 
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bridges and tracks as they went, and by 
March 19 rebel headquarters had been 
established, first at Escalon and later at 
Jiménez, about 150 miles north of Tor- 
reon. There the rebel positions were re- 
peatedly bombed by Federal airplanes 
while the Federal war machine slowly 
advanced from Torreon, repairing as it 
proceeded the damaged railway. By 
March 27 the Federal war machine under 
General Calles in its northward advance 
had crossed the Chihuahua State line, 
about midway between Torreén and Jimé- 
nez. The following day a clash occurred 
between the Federal vanguard and a 
rebel rear guard at Jarai Grande in the 
course of which the rebels retreated. A 
second clash between Federals and rebels 
occurred on March 30 at Corralitos, a 
small town twenty miles south of Jimé- 
nez. 

The long-awaited major engagement 
between the main divisions of Calles’s 
army and those of Escobar’s forces be- 
gan when the Federals attacked 6,000 
rebels under Generals Escobar and Cara- 


veo in their positions in and around Ji- 


ménez on April 1. Fighting continued 
until late the following day, when the 
rebels retreated northward. At Reforma, 
twelve miles north of Jiménez, a force of 
2,100 rebels, the last to abandon Jiménez 
on April 2, was cut off from the main 
army and suffered a crushing defeat at 
Almazan’s hands in the most important 
and most sanguinary battle so far fought. 
Almazan estimated that the rebel casual- 
ties, including killed, wounded and dis- 
persed, would total 2,000. The rebel 
leaders escaped the disaster that befell 
their troops and led the flight northward 
toward Chihuahua City. The rebels who 
were defeated at Reforma retreated to- 
ward Santa Rosalia—thirty-four miles to 
the north, half way between Reforma 
and Bachimba Pass—with Federal caval- 
ry and airplanes in close pursuit. Esco- 
bar, after a conference with his military 
advisers in Chihuahua City on April 5, 
announced that they would “conveniently 
reorganize and re-equip their forces.” 
On April 7 Escobar and five troop 
trains arrived at Juarez from the south, 
and the same day, with six heavily loaded 
troop trains, he left Juarez for Western 
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Chihuahua, thus indicating that the plan 
of the rebel generalissimo called for the 
complete evacuation of the State of Chi- 
huahua before the advancing Federals 
and the concentration of his forces in the 
State of Sonora, the whole of which, ex- 
cept Naco, was firmly held by the rebels. 
On April 7 the important cities of Parral 
and Rosario in Southern Chihuahua were 
occupied by Almazan’s Federal troops. 
The same day the rebel garrison of ninety 
men at Ojinaga, Chihuahua, opposite 
Presidio, Texas, deserted the rebel cause, 
killed the two ranking rebel officers, and 
declared their loyalty to the government. 

Meanwhile heavy fighting had also 
taken place on the Federals’ left wing. 
On March 20 rebel forces under Generals 
Cruz and Iturbe appeared before Mazat- 
lan, Sinaloa, and demanded its surrender 
of General Carillo, commander of the 
Federal garrison of 2,000 men at that 
place. The demand was refused and the 
rebels furiously attacked the Federals in 
their well-fortified position in Mazatlan 
on March 22. After seventy-two hours 
of intermittent fighting, including one as- 
sault of thirty-two hours’ duration, dur- 
ing which the Federals were aided by a 
in. the harbor, the 
rebels withdrew to their positions in the 
hills overlooking Mazatlan. With Fed- 
eral reinforcements of between 5,000 and 
6,000 men under General Cardenas, who 
had been rushed to Mazatlan, only forty 
miles to the south, the rebels under 
Cruz and Iturbe abandoned the siege 
of Mazatlan on March 25, after having 
suffered heavy losses, and began a re- 
treat toward Culiacan. Cardenas pushed 
north in pursuit of the fleeing rebels 
and on April 6 occupied Culiacan with- 
out resistance and amid rejoicing by the 
inhabitants. The forces of Cruz and Itur- 
be continued to retreat in the vicinity of 
the Sonora State line, thereby abandon- 
ing practically the entire State of Sina- 
loa to the Federals. 

After April 9, in spite of conflicting 
press reports, it seemed obvious that the 
rebels lost ground. Juarez was practi- 
cally vacated that day, and Federal 
troops were advancing. On April 12 it 
was reported that General Manzo left 
rebel forces to cross into the United 
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States. Other Generals 
were being relieved of 
their commands because 
of their willingness to 
negotiate for peace. On 
April 18, although Gen- 
eral Escobar denied it, 
it was reported that the 
rebels in Sonora had of- 
fered to surrender. Gen- 
eral Rabatte, in charge 
of the Sonora rebels, 
asked for the lives of 
himself and his officers. 
Portes Gil replied that 
the offer of surrender 
would be considered only 
if it were unconditional. 
Hostilities of a com- 
paratively minor char- 
acter but which greaily 
magnified the possibili- 
ties of international dif- 
ficulties with the United 
States took place in the vicinity of Naco, 
Sonora, opposite Naco, Ariz. One of the 
chief blows to the rebel movement was 
the defection on March 12 of General 
Agustino Olachea with 1,200 Maya and 
Yaqui Indian troops at Naco, Sonora, 
located in the very heart of rebel terri- 
tory. Olachea explained that he had 
theretofore only tricked the rebel lead- 
ers by pretending to have joined the re- 
volt until the opportunity came for him 
to strike a blow for the government, 
Determined to punish Olachea for his 
disloyalty to them, the rebels concen- 
trated for an attack on Naco, thereby 
preventing him from assuming the of- 
fensive. Rebel forces under General 
Fausto Topete appeared in sight of Naco, 
Sonora, on March 30, and two days later 
the town was twice bombed by rebel air- 
planes. The following day (April 2) the 
rebel aerial bombing was resumed, in the 
course of which a bomb fell on United 
States soil and wounded an American 
citizen. Thereupon the Federals brought 
three United States Army fifty-pound 
aircraft bombs and dropped them over 
the rebel positions from airplanes sent to 
Naco by Governor Rodriguez. 
The long-awaited battle of Naco began 
on April 3. The following day two Fed- 
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eral aces were shot down with their plane 
over rebel lines and both were killed, and 
on April 5, during an aerial bombing by 
the rebels, bombs fell in Naco, Ariz., and 
wounded four Americans, 

After the first rebel bomb had dropped 
in Naco, Ariz., an American army officer 
protested this act to Topete, who ex- 
pressed regret and promised to see that 
it did not recur. When for a second time 
bombs fell on the United States, Topete 
was again presented with a protest and 
again expressed regrets. On April 6, 
however, after the wounding of four 
Americans in Naco, Ariz., by rebel 
bombs, the United States Government 
ordered six observation planes and 
twelve bombing planes, fully equipped 
for combat, to Naco, Ariz., with instruc- 
tions to prevent further dropping of 
rebel bombs on United States soil. After 
the arrival at Naco, Ariz., on April 7, of 
the eighteen United States planes, orders 
were given United States war planes 
concentrated there to attack any plane, 
either rebel or Federal, flying over 
United States territory. At the same 
time United States Army officers ad- 
vised General Lucas Gonzalez, Federal 
commander at Naco, Sonora, to keep his 
planes on the ground lest they be caught 
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accidentally on the American side of the 
border and shot down. 

The major rebel assault on the Fed- 
erals in Naco, Sonora, began early on 
April 6, but the rebels under Topete 
failed, after a bloody battle, to defeat 
the defending forces of Gonzalez and 
Olachea, and were forced back with con- 
siderable loss. 

The policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment with respect to the rebellion has 
been the more positively to embarrass 
and impede the rebels while granting 
correspondingly greater moral and ma- 
terial support to the recognized consti- 
tutional government than was the case 
in 1923-24 when the recognized Obregon 
Government was threatened with over- 
throw by the de la Huerta rebellion. It 
was announced on March 5 that Presi- 
dent Hoover would continue the Coolidge 
policy of supporting the constitutional 
régime in Mexico. Two days later, in 
anticipation of a rebel attack on Juarez, 
opposite E] Paso, Texas, United States 
Army officials, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, stationed two French 75s, mounted 
on armored cars, near the international 
bridge. 

After two children on the American 
side had been wounded—one fatally—by 
rebel bullets, General Mosely, U. S. A., 
crossed to the Mexican side to warn the 
rebels against such hazards in the future. 
An armistice was effected by United 
States Army officers, and several hun- 
dred Federal troops, greatly outnum- 
bered by the rebel attackers, crossed to 
United States soil and were interned at 
Fort Bliss. They were released on April 
8, when they proceeded to reinforce the 
Federal garrison at Naco, Sonora, which 
was then being besieged by rebels under 
Topete. Ammunition was left behind at 
Fort Bliss, thereby enabling the soldiers 
to cross United States soil and re-enter 
Mexico under the status of Mexicans il- 
legally in the United States, liable to 
deportation, and thus not coming under 
the classification of troops. 

That the belligerents would not be rec- 
ognized as such by the United States 
Government was announced by Secretary 
of State Kelloeg on March 11. Such ac- 
tion deprived the rebels of the possibility 
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of a quasi-political recognition, with the 
right to declare blockades and obtain 
financial and other material support in 
the United States. On March 15 arms, 
munitions and kindred war material re- 
quested by the Mexican Federal Govern- 
ment were ordered out of the surplus 
stock of the United States Department 
of War. Secretary of State Kellogg on 
March 18 announced that representatives 
of the rebels then en route to Washing- 
ton would not be received officially; he 
also justified as well established the 
policy of permitting airplanes and other 
supplies to enter Mexico for the Federal 
army, and announced that this policy 
would not be changed despite the fact 
that some Americans had been injured 
and a Frenchman wounded in fighting 
around Torreén the day before. The fol- 
lowing day the Hoover Administration 
made known that in case rebels took ref- 
uge in the United States they would not, 
in conformity with the Pan-American 
treaty on the rights and duties of States 
in event of civil strife, be denied the 
right of sanctuary. On March 19 Secre- 
tary Kellogg announced that neither the 
Department of State nor any of its au- 
thorized agents had undertaken and that 
they would not undertake to mediate be- 
tween the contending forces. 

The United States Government, 
through the Treasury Department, an- 
nounced on March 21 that American cus- 
toms officials would seek to prevent gold 
from being taken out of Mexico. This 
measure was explained as designed to 
prevent stolen gold from coming into this 
country. Twice during the course of the 
present rebellion the Department of 
State warned Americans who might as- 
sist the rebels that they need expect no 
assistance from the United States Gov- 
ernment should they get into difficul- 
ties. The first warning was sounded by 
Secretary of State Kellogg. This was 
repeated on April 3 by Secretary of 
State Stimson, as follows: “If any Amer- 
ican enlists with the rebels, he places 
himself in the category of people recog- 
nized by the Mexican Government as 
traitors and the United States could not 
protect him from the consequences of his 
acts.” 
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ANOTHER POPULAR (?). UPRISING 
IN MEXICO 
—New York Herald Tribune 


From the outset the rebels failed to 
obtain the support of disaffected Cath- 


olic elements. After the capture of 
Juarez on March 8, the rebel leaders or- 
dered services to be resumed in the Cath- 
olic churches there. The priest nominally 
assigned to that charge, who is in exile 
across the river in El] Paso, refused, how- 
ever, to resume his duties in Juarez with- 
out orders from his bishop. In a decree 
signed on March 12 by Escobar the reg- 
ulatory law of Constitutional Article 130, 
which is the fundamental law with refer- 
ence to religious worship in Mexico, was 
declared abolished in territory under the 
control of the rebels. The following day 
2 circular entitled “Religious Liberty,” 
which was distributed in Torreén, de- 
nounced the Calles policy respecting the 
regulation of religious conduct. These 
appeals, however, could not fail to carry 
slight weight with discerning Mexican 
Catholics in view of the well-known part 
taken two years ago by Escobar and his 
rebel colleague Cruz, then Chief of Police 
in Mexico City, in enforcing the Calles 
decrees regulating religious worship. At 
that time Escobar and Cruz were cred- 
ited with having directed the arrest of 
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thousands of Catholics, including priests, 
and even of having carried out many exe 
ecutions of Catholics. In Mexico City on 
March 11 satisfaction was expressed by 
government officials that “ Catholic lead- 
ers” had not identified themselves with 
the revolt. 

The rebels failed also to win the sup- 
port of Mexican organized labor. In a 
statement issued on March 13 Luis N. 
Morones, well-known labor leader, said 
that “the attitude of the principal lead- 
ers of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and myself is one of frank cooperation 
for the government of the republic.” 

Federal forces that were used in quell- 
ing the outbreak in Vera Cruz were re- 
ported on March 13 to have been trans- 
ferred to the State of Guanajuato to 
combat alleged Catholic rebels there. 
This was so far the only indication that 
Catholics as such had been active any- 
where in the rebellion. After the Fed- 
eral victories at Jiménez and Reforma 
early in April, Calles was reported to 
have sent 5,000 additional troops to sup- 
press the “Cristeros,” or rebellious Cath- 
olics, in the States of Jalisco and Guana- 
juato who have been engaging in unor- 
ganized rebellious activity against the 
government for the past two years. 

In compliance with instructions issued 
early in February, 1,721 Catholic priests 
throughout Mexico had registered their 
addresses with the government by March 
21. The Bishops of Papantla, Oaxaca, 
Chihuahua and San Luis Potosi and the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Mexico were among 
those who registered. 

According to authoritative estimates, 
the Mexican army early in March num- 
bered about 60,000, including about one 
General to every 355 enlisted men. From 
12,000 to 15,000 of the total army joined 
the Escobar-Aguirre rebellion, and as 
late as March 25 it was estimated by the 
government that the rebels still had ap- 
proximately that number of men. The 
government at the same time was esti- 
mated to have approximately 35,000 men 
engaged in various campaigns, in addi- 
tion to several thousand engaged in gar- 
rison duty or railroad work in relatively 
quiet sectors. Many agrarian volunteers 
were cooperating with the government 
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forces. An official government decree 
on April 3 deprived forty-four General. 
of their rank and expelled them from 
the Mexican Army because of activity in 
the rebellion. In addition, several rebel 
leaders who had been captured were 
court-martialed and executed. Included 
among them were Colonel Palomero Lé- 
pez (March 7), General Simén Aguirre 
(March 12), five officers of the staff of 
General Jesis M. Aguirre (March 14), 
and General Jesus M. Aguirre himself, 
leader of the abortive rebellion in Vera 
Cruz (March 20). 


ICARAGUA—Manuel Maria Jirén, 
one-time Sandino insurgent leader, 
was captured and executed on March 9 
by General Juan Escamillo, leader of a 
group of native volunteers operating 
against outlaws in the Department of 
Nueva Segovia. Jirén was the leader of 
the band which raided the American- 
owned La Paz mine last year and cap- 
tured and held captive until his death an 
American named George Marshall. 

Marine casualties in Nicaragua con- 
tinued during March. In an encounter be- 
tween a marine patrol and bandits near 
Pavona in the Department of Jinotega 
on March 17 one marine private was 
killed and another was wounded, but not 
seriously. In another clash between 
marines and rebels on March 26 one ma- 
rine was severely wounded and subse- 
quently died. 

Brigadier General Logan Feland, for- 
mer commander of the marine forces in 
Nicaragua, after sixteen months’ con- 
tinuous duty in Nicaragua, left for the 
United States on March 27. Colonel 
Robert H. Dunlop remained at Managua 
in temporary command of marines in 
Nicaragua. 

Advices to President Moncada, reported 
on March 17, indicate a surplus of 200,- 
000 cordobas ($200,000 gold) over the 
budget needs in the first two months of 
the year and the possibility of the saving 
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of 1,000,000 cordobas by the government 
in the first half-year period. 

Before the termination on March 19 of 
the 1929 session of the Nicaraguan Con- 
gress Dr. Roman, a Liberal Senator from 
Diriamba, was chosen by Congress to 
act as President in case of the death or 
incapacity of the President. 


UATEMALA—Diplomatic _ relations 

between Guatemala and Nicaragua, 
which were severed during the Sacasa 
revolution of 1926-27 in Nicaragua, were 
resumed on March 11 when the new Nic- 
araguan Minister, Robert Sanson, was re- 
ceived by the Guatemalan Government. 


OMINICAN REPUBLIC—President 
Vasquez on March 1 invited Charles 
G. Dawes, at the conclusion of his term 
as Vice President of the United States, 
“to organize and accept the chairmanship 
of an advisory mission” to go to his coun- 
try “to recommend methods of improve- 
ments in our system of economic and 
financial administrative organization, 
both national and municipal; for the in- 
stallation of a scientific budget system, 
and for an efficient method whereby the 
government may control all of its expen- 
ditures.” The personnel of the Dawes mis- 
sion to the Dominican Republic as an- 
nounced on March 2 is as follows: 


CHARLES G. DAWES. ; 

GENERAL JAMES G. Harporp, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

SUMNER WELLES, former Commissioner to 
the Dominican Republic. 

H. C. SmitHerR, former chief coordinator 
of the budget system. 

J. CLawson Roop, former assistant direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. 

T. W. Rosrnson, vice president of the II- 
linois Steel Company. 

Henry P. SEIDEMANN of the Institute of 
Government Research. 

E. Ross Barter, secretary of the mis- 
sion. 


The mission reached Santo Domingo on 
April 2. 

The Dominican Congress on March 11 
ratified the arbitration treaty negoti- 
ated between the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti. 
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and Colonization which was held 

in the city of Lambayeque, Peru, 
in February of this year, was an event 
of unusual significance in the economic 
life of the Peruvian people, for agricul- 
ture has always been the most important 
industry in that country: it was, in fact, 
the chief industry of Peru for upward 
of three thousand years. The people of 
the Pre-Pizzaran Period, of the Incaic 
Period, and of the periods before that 
had evolved a system of cultivating the 
soil which is still the marvel of man- 
kind. These new undertakings of Presi- 
dent Luguia and his advisers will be seen 
to be an attempt to revive and to carry 
forward, through modern implements 
and methods, the system begun by the 
people thousands of years before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. And this is as it 
should be, for fully 8 per cent of the 
present population is still engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil. 

The most important aspect of agricul- 
ture in Peru is the fact that the amount 
of available tillable land is very small. 
The surface of the country is such as to 
leave only about 2 per cent of it really 
fit for cultivation. The surface is made 
up of great areas and masses of deserts, 
hills barren of all important or useful 
vegetation and large areas of forests. 
The problem before President Leguia is, 
therefore, one of reclamation of arid 
lands. It is this phase of the problem 
that was primarily dealt with at the 
Congress of Lambayeque. Of the land 
now under cultivation, estimated to be 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 acres, 
fully 80 per cent is irrigated. The con- 
struction of Peruvian irrigation works, 
canals and accessories is the one impor- 
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tant problem before the country. Closely 
allied to this is the problem of coloniza- 
tion. The plantation system is still the 
one in force in Peru; it is in effect on 
the Pacific Coast and back in the moun- 
tains. The former region has its great 
fields of sugar and cotton, its factories, 
its railroads and docks. But it is back 
in the mountains that the plantation 
system as introduced by the Spaniards is 
still to be found. This system was that 
known as the encomienda system, a form 
of feudalism, a régime of division of the 
land in which both the territorial and 
personal factors were found. There are 
also small farms. 

Since 1919 there has been an increase 
in irrigated areas, developed especially 
for the purpose of giving small farms 
to those who desired them for a fairly 
reasonable sum. The first irrigation 
project was that in the valley of Cafiete, 
a distance of some 420 miles south of. 
Lima. By 1924 fully 10,000 acres were 
opened to settlements in lots varying 
in size from two and a half to one hun- 
dred acres. Today the value of the crops 
produced on these farms is about twice 
as much as the cost of the construction 
of the irrigation project, which has es- 
tablished the fact that the reclamation 
of the arid lands can be conducted suc- 
cessfully. 

A project now under way is the Olmos 
project is Northern Peru which includes 
125,000 acres to be reduced to cultiva- 
tion. In addition to this acreage there 
is also an area of uncertain irrigation 
rights of some 67,000 acres, and one 
without any irrigation whatever of about 
175,000 acres, making a grand total of 
376,000 acres for that region. The Pe- 
ruvian Government also has under im- 
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provement the old irrigation system of 
the Piura Valley, where it will add some 
20,000 acres, and rebuild the canal in the 
Chira Valley, which was abandoned in 
1925 by the Peruvian Corporation. This 
canal will probably be completed in 1930. 

The development of these irrigation 
projects carries with it the building of 
roads and the gradual sanitation and 
organization of other civic centres. A 
careful census will be taken of the De- 
partment of Lambayeque in order to 
determine the amount of land desired 
of the different sizes and holdings. This 
census shows already that there are more 
than sufficient small farmers, tenants 
and landless people to take all the land 
that can be offered, them. 

These projects have their opponents. 
The owners of plantations do not look 
with favor on any project that would 
adversely affect their supply of labor, 
or tend to increase the standard of living 
of the working people. The government, 
however, is convinced that irrigation is 
vitally necessary to proper development 
of agriculture, and, since such projects 
as are deemed necessary are much too 
large for private undertakings, it feels 
that the State alone should undertake 
their construction. 


RGENTINA—The 


recently 

made by the two German explorers, 
Herr Plichta and Herr Kaap, of their 
activities in the region of the upper Para- 
guay River, has aroused much interest 
in Argentina as well as in other parts 


report 


of South America. The interest centres 
about the potential waterpower and 
waterways of that region. It has been 
known for over a century that the 
canalization of waterways might make 
of the whole of the region east of the 
Andes down to and including the Rio 
de la Plata system one network of water 
routes. What these two explorers have 
done has been to add more definite con- 
crete data concerning many matters that 
were obscure or wholly unknown. Their 
report has served to arouse in the 
peoples of these regions a knowledge of 
the fact that when once the mighty 
rivers of this vast region are connected 
—the problems involved are by no 
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means as formidable as is popularly sup- 
posed—South America will have the 
greatest river chain in the world. The 
German explorers have found that these 
thousands of miles of water flowing 
from the Argentine plains through Para- 
guay, Western Brazil and the lower 
tributaries of the Amazon to the Ama- 
zon River are joined in the forests of the 
Brazilian State of Matto Grosso. 


OLIVIA—The Commission of Investi- 

gation and Conciliation in the dis- 
pute between Bolivia and Paraguay over 
the Chaco Boreal incident met in Wash- 
ington on March 13 and formally or- 
ganized. The representative of the United 
States, Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, was 
elected president of the commission. 


CUADOR—The Constituent Na- 

tional Assembly of Ecuador has 
completed the discussion of the new Con- 
stitution, which has been placed in the 
hands of a commission for final revision 
before it is promulgated. The Assembly 
elected Dr. Isidro Ayora Constitutional 
President of Ecuador on March 27. This 
election was made possible by an act of 
the Assembly providing for such an 
event. There were three candidates: 
Provisional President Ayora (he has 
served in that capacity since 1926), Sefior 
Rafael Maria Arizaga, the Conservative, 
and Senor Neptali Bonifaz, president of 
the Central Bank. Dr. Ayora received 
42, Sr. Arizaga 2, and Sr. Bonifaz 6 
votes, respectively. The inauguration 
took place on April 12, and the term 
of office will be five years from that 
date and there will be no right of re- 
election. 


ARAGUAY—The statement made by 

Senhor Mangabeira, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Brazil, that the ac- 
tion of the Brazilian authorities on the 
Island of Margarita was of little im- 
portance, has caused a sensation in Para- 
guay. It will be recalled that Brazilian 
troops took formal possession of the 
island, hoisted the Brazilian flag, sang 
the Brazilian national hymn and de- 
clared to the people present that Brazil 
had taken possession of the island. This 
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action is considered in Asuncién as con- 
trary to the Ibarra-Mangabeira Treaty, 
which provided that the boundary line 
between Brazil and Paraguay should be 
the Paraguay River, the district to the 
left of the mouth going to Brazil and 
that to the right going to Paraguay. 
Brazil replies that the Treaty of Ibarra- 
Mangabeira has not yet been ratified, 
since the Chamber of Paraguay has not 
so far acted upon it, and that the doc- 
ument in question cannot thus be cited as 
of force in the present incident. 


ERU—The Tacna-Arica question is 

still a fruitful one for discussion in 
Peru. It is generally believed that the 
negotiations have reached an impasse, 
and that each nation concerned is look- 
ing about for some plan whereby the 
deadlock may be broken. The statement 
that engineers had reported a site for the 
new port about one hundred meters north 
of Arica has aroused strong opposition 
in Chile. The Chileans claim that such 
proximity between the Old and the New 
Arica would be a very serious element in 
the relations between the two countries, 
and they fear constant friction between 
the two peoples because of this proxim- 
ity. More important than this fact, how- 
ever, is the growing feeling in Chile that 
the United States is determined to pro- 
tect Peru in her contest with Chile. The 
Chileans point to the fact that the 
United States is manifesting, as she has 
done on many other occasions when the 
relations between Chile and Peru have 
been strained, too much interest in the 
whole situation. 


V ENEZU EL A—President Gémez, 

through Sefior Pedro M. Arcaya, 
Minister of the Interior of Venezuela, 
authorized a statement on March 18 con- 


cerning conditions in that republic. The 
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President declared that the political, 
financial and economic conditions of the 
country were splendid, that there was 
complete calm, and that “peace is firm, 
solid and immovable”; that the general 
welfare of the people was normal and 
that the universities of Caracas and 
Mérida were functioning with “a consid- 
erable number of students.” He did 
admit that a few students were detained 


in Puerto Cabello prison, but that they 


were held there for “justifiable rea- 
sons,” whatever that may mean. He an- 
nounced that the National Congress 
would convene on April 19, and that he 
would hand over to the Supreme Court 
the powers as President; that the Con- 
gress would be engaged “during the text 
fifteen days on the election for the 1929- 
1936 period”; and that The Associated 
Press and American newspapers might 
send their correspondents to Venezuela, 
where they would be welcomed. He de- 
clared further that the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment would guarantee these corre- 
spondents “absolute liberty of action and 
freedom of the press for their communi- 
cations, and also all the facilities for 
travel in order to enable them to gather 
information as they may require.” He 
concluded by saying: “There is no one 
rebellious. There is not a lone bandit 
perturbing the quiet of the country, even 
in the most removed regions. The inter- 
ests of Venezuelans and foreigners are 
well taken care of and they will be in 
the future. It will be ridiculous for any 
one to attempt to alter the present order. 
His failure would be immediate. There 
is no one who would venture to defy the 
force of public opinion, which is deter- 
mined to maintain the constitutional nor- 
mality of the country. Furthermore, the 
Venezuelan Army is composed of well 
disciplined and well organized units and 
armed with modern equipment.” 
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OMMUNISTIC and _ nationalistic 
( agitation and violence in India 

reached a climax on April 8 
when, in the presence of Sir John Simon, 
chairman of the Statutory Commission 
of Inquiry, two bombs were hurled intc 
the government benches of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi. Sir 
George Schuster, the finance member 
of the Viceroy’s executive council, and 
four Indian members of the Assembly 
were injured. As the session ended in 
a rush for the doors, Communist leaf- 
lets fluttered from the balcony whence 
the bomb had been thrown. Two young 
Indians, one from the Punjab, the other 
from Bengal, were arrested and admit- 


ted having committed the outrage. 

Time alone will reveai whether this 
incident was a significant step in the 
progress of events in India or merely 


the isolated act of irresponsible fa- 
natics. The attack upon the Assembly, 
however, unquestionably bears a tem- 
poral relation to a long crescendo of 
violence in political speech and action 
in India. It came, too, during a ses- 
sion in which the importance of the 
Assembly in Indian affairs has seemed 
to be less than at any time since the 
inauguration of that body. 

Many recent events have entered into 
the making of the present critical situa- 
tion in India. Among them may be 
mentioned the Simon Commission of in- 
vestigation and its reception in India. 
Wherever the commission has gone the 
Indian radicals have sought to have it 
boycotted by the people and to prevent 
the Indian members of the central and 
provincial governments from cooperat- 
ing with it. In the latter project the 
agitators failed, as every government 


except that of the Central Provinces ap- 
pointed a commission to act with the 
British body in its investigations. 

The popular boycott met with vary- 
ing success. In no province did it pre- 
vent the commission from accomplish- 
ing its chief purposes, although it did 
succeed in isolating the investigators 
from contact with many politically 
minded Indians who otherwise would 
have been consulted to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both sides. In every region, 
however, the boycotters succeeded in 
awakening a widespread distrust of the 
commission and its objects, and in inflam- 
ing native feeling against Great Britain. 

Coincidently with the agitation over 
the Simon commission, a vigorous cam- 
paign against the use or sale of British 
cloth in India was conducted by Mahat- 
ma Ghandi. Riots resulted, and arrests 
followed the burning of cloth looted from 
native and British shops. Ghandi him- 
self was fined, but continued with his 
attacks upon the product of British 
looms, advocating action which could 
only result in violence. 

Meanwhile, another movement, this 
one engineered by plotters as realistic 
as the Mahatma is idealistic, began to 
make itself felt throughout India. 
Strikes in cotton and steel mills became 
constantly more frequent and more 
violent. The British asserted that they 
were fomented by Bolshevist einissaries 
and financed by Russian gold. <A year 
ago the government tried to have passed 
into law a public safety bill to enable it 
to banish promptly alien Communists who 
sought to disrupt business and under- 
mine the State. The Assembly, under the 
leadership of radical Indians, declined to 
pass the required measure. As condi: 
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tions grew worse, the bill, with some 
modifications, was reintroduced in the 
present session. It was being heatedly 
debated in the Assembly when the bombs 
were thrown on April 8. 

Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, took drastic 
action on April 12, when, addressing the 
Assembly in person, he announced that 
he had passed the public safety bill by 
ordinance instead of by legislative enact- 
ment. 

Some two weeks before the bomb out- 
rage, however, the government had struck 
at allegedly Communistic agitators under 
the ordinary law of sedition. On March 
20 the police of a dozen of the most im- 
portant cities of India arrested about 
one hundred men, who were accused of 
“conspiracy and waging war against the 
King.” This action further increased the 
ferment throughout those classes of peo- 
ple who are receptive to revolutionary 
propaganda. The course of the gov- 
ernment was bitterly attacked by the 
Indian radical leaders in the Assembly. 
Speeches were made which virtually 
justified the use of violence in case 
Great Britain should not accede to the 
demands of the Nehru report, which was 
adopted by the All-India Congress last 
December, and grant India autonomy 
within a year. When the Assembly 
sought to force a prolonged discussion 
upon the subject of the Communist ar- 
rests, the Viceroy “disallowed” the de- 
bate—that is, forbade it—upon the 
ground that it would be detrimental to 
the public safety. At the same time, 
great bitterness developed over the de- 
bate upon the budget, in which Sir 
George Schuster, the finance member, 
was the chief Government spokesman. 

As a complement to the political strife 
between Indian nationalists and the 
British, the ever-present friction between 
the Hindu and the Moslem elements of 
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the Indian population has steadily be- 
come more pronounced and outspoken. 
Among the masses, this traditional 
hatred and distrust has been expressed 
in a long series of peculiarly savage 
riots, which have occurred from one end 
of India to the other. The leaders have 
refrained from physical violence against 
each other, but the outspoken refusal of 
the Moslems to accept the Nehru re- 
port and subsequent dissensions between 
the two groups have emphasized the 
political and social chasm which sepa- 
rates these two elements among the peo- 
ple of India. 

The events and movements which have 
been mentioned form a part of the back- 
ground of the present situation in India. 
They cannot fail to enter into the de- 
liberations ot the Simon Commission, 
which embarked upon its return journey 
to England on April 11. Perhaps the 
most discouraging element in the situa- 
tion is the apparent failure of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and, in lesser degree, 
the provincial assemblies, to establish 
themselves as the legislatures through 
which Indians and Britons may work out 
the destiny of India through orderly 
political processes. 

On the same day that the news 
of the bomb throwing reached London 
there was published there an allegedly 
Communist manifesto calling for “the 
liberation of India from the yoke of 
imperialism” and describing Great Brit- 
ain as the “plunderer and hangman 
of India.” Asserting that the Delhi 
crime was inspired by Moscow, The 
London Times declared that “to the dis- 
tant organizers of revolution the affair 
at Delhi is a mere incident in the Asiatic 
campaign that has been waged with 
varying success for ten years against 
the West in general and this country in 
particular from the Levant to Canton.” 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


(5 REAT BRITAIN—Once again David 
Lloyd George has made good his 
title as the greatest political showman 


of his generation. With a program of 
public works to be paid for with bor- 


rowed money, and expressed in the 
slogan, “We can conquer unemploy- 
ment,” early in March, he placed the 
divided and discredited Liberal party in 


_the centre of the British electoral stage. 
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As the campaign progressed, the Lib- 
eral cause, which has behind it not only 
Lloyd George’s dynamic personality but 
his $5,000,000 campaign fund, steadily 
gained in strength. By the middle of 
April both the Labor and the Conserva- 
tive parties had been placed on the de- 
fensive, and there was a general feel- 
ing that, although the Liberals would 
not win a majority at the polls, they 
might very well elect a hundred mem- 
bers and hold the balance of power in 
the next Parliament. 

Lloyd George well knows the political 


popularity of a dramatic and unequivo-, 


cal promise to give the people what they 
want most. In 1919 this happened to 
be to make Germany pay the whole ex- 
pense of the war and to “hang the 
Kaiser.” In 1929 it is a termination of 
widespread unemployment. Accordingly, 
on March 1 the former Prime Minister 
declared: “I am prepared to make this 
statement: If the nation entrusts the 


Liberal party at the next general elec- 
tion with the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, we are ready with schemes of 


work which we can put immediately in 
operation—work of a kind which is not 
merely useful in itself but essential to 
the well-being of the nation. The work 
put in hand will reduce the terrible fig- 
ures of the workless in the course of a 
single year to normal proportions, and 
will, when completed, enrich the nation 
and equip it for successfully competing 
with its rivals in the business of the 
world. These plans will not add one 
penny to the national or local taxation.” 

In a book subsequently published Lloyd 
George revealed the details of a plan to 
find work for from 350,000 to 375,000 
men on highway and other public work 
projects, and to finance the undertaking 
by a national loan. This scheme would 
be supplemented by measures to in- 
crease the productivity of the land and 
otherwise stimulate British production. 
The other standard planks of the Liberal 
platforms of recent years were also ad- 
vocated, and the Conservative govern- 
ment was criticized for its failure to 
cope with domestic problems and for its 
foreign policy, especially with reference 
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to Russia, France and the United States, 

The effect of the aggressive Liberal 
campaign and the equally vigorous ef- 
forts of the Labor party were seen in 
a series of five by-elections which oc- 
curred during the week of March 20. 
Five seats, all of which had been held by 
Conservatives, were contested. In this 
“miniature general election” the govern- 
ment lost two seats to the Liberals and 
one to Labor, and held two with seri- 
ously reduced majorities in the other 
two. The victory of Miss Jenny Lee, the 
young daughter of a miner, over the 
Conservative, Lord Scone, was declared 
by Labor leaders to be especially signif- 
icant. Miss Lee, the tenth woman to be 
elected to the Commons, converted a Con- 
servative majority at the last general 
election into a Labor majority of 6,578. 


RISH FREE STATE—During the past 

month the rulers of the Irish Free 
State have been governing that turbulent 
country under the same shadow of 
assassination that in other days hung 
over their British predecessors in power. 
Early in March political terrorism had 
reached the point at which the members 
of juries were threatened, wounded and 
murdered, and the higher officials of the 
government driven to seek the constant 
protection of armed guards. On March 
4 President Cosgrave laid the situation 
before the public and announced that the 
police would take energetic measures to 
bring the reign of terror to an end be- 
fore the machinery of the law should be 
thrown entirely out of gear. Numerous 
arrests were promptly made, and it was 
hoped that “the Ghosts,” as the band of 
terrorists was known, had been’ broken 
up. None of the Irish parties lent open 
support to the revival of terrorism. In 
denying sympathy with the movement, 
however, Frank Fahy, one of Eamon de 
Valera’s chief lieutenants in the Fianna 
Fail, added that “violent deeds will prob- 
ably continue as long as candidates for 
the Free State Parliament are required 
to take the oath of allegiance to a for- 
eign King.” 

Sentiments of the same character were 
expressed in the Dail Eireann by Eamon 
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de Valera himself, in discussing the gov- 
ernment’s narrow victory in a crucial by- 
election in North Dublin. In this im- 
portant constituency Dr. Thomas O’Hig- 
gins, a brother of the murdered Vice 
President Kevin O’Higgins, defeated his 
Fianna Fail opponent by the close mar- 
gin of 151 votes in an electorate of 96,- 
000. The chief issue in the election was 
the government’s request for a mandate 
te suppress terrorism. Dr. O’Higgins’s 
campaign was waged against “Bolshe- 
vism, de Valeraism and the gunmen.” It 
was generally felt that a defeat in this 
constituency on this issue would have 
resulted in the fall of the government, 
and the prestige of the Ministry was 
undoubtedly lowered by the narrow 
majority which its candidate polled. 
Speaking in the Dail after this elec- 
tion, Mr. de Valera pointed to the Minis- 
terial benches and declared: “If you are 
going to continue repressive measures 
you are going to have done to you what 
was done against the British Govern- 
ment in the past. You are simply re- 
garded here as continuing British au- 


thority and you will have the same 
handicap unless you get the acceptance 
of some common assembly. Neither the 
government nor the Dail has any moral 


right to represent this country.” Mr. de 
Valera’s statement recalled to mind the 
fact that when he and his followers 
swore allegiance to the King as a pre- 
requisite to entering the Dail they 
openly declared that the oath would have 
no binding effect upon them. 

In a specially prepared statement Pres- 
ident Cosgrave on April 11 declared that 
“it would be a great mistake to pay se- 
rious attention to scaremongers. * * * 
There are still a few people here—mal- 
contents and fanatics—who are always 
ready to decry State institutions and 
damage their country. But their num- 
bers are small and their influence is 
smaller.” 

The Irish Government was reported 
to have raised an interesting constitu- 
tional issue in connection with the com- 
position of the Council of State which 
was constituted to act for King George 
during his illness. The Free State posi- 
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tion was said to have been that, if the 
commission was to include members not 
belonging to the royal family, the Domin- 
ions should have been consulted as to 
its composition and represented upon 
it, It is significant that when Professor 
Timothy Smiddy was recalled as the 
Free State Minister in Washington the 
papers were signed only by Queen Mary, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York. 


OUTH AFRICA—The political status 
of black natives and the trade 
treaty with Germany were the outstand- 
ing issues of the campaign preceding the 
general election in South Africa. The 
South African party, under the leader- 
ship of General Smuts, stands for polit- 
ical equality between the civilized blacks 
and the whites. General Hertzog and the 
Nationalists advocate separate Parlia- 
mentary representation for the native 
races, and wish to withdraw the equal 
franchise between the whites and the 
blacks which now exists in Cape Colony. 
Announcement was made on March 
22, upon authority of General Smuts, 
that if the South African party should 
be returned to power it would denounce 
the German treaty as promptly as pos- 
sible, and in the meanwhile render it 
nugatory by refusing to enter into any 
customs agreement as provided in the 
protocol. June 12 has been set as elec- 
tion day. 


USTRALIA—The Federal Parlia- 

ment adjourned on March 22 until 
August, when the Spring budget session 
will be held. During the past session 
the Legislature passed a considerable 
portion of the government’s measures, 
including laws providing for confirma- 
tion of the drastic regulations imposed 
during the shipping strike, ratification 
of the financial agreement with the 
States, the reconstitution of the Tariff 
Board so as to insure a division of its 
labors, the creation of an Economic Re- 
search Bureau to deal with tariffs, mar- 
keting, taxation, finance and transport, 
and the establishment of a wine export 
control authority. 
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ered a long series of Parliamentary 
storms precipitated by legislation 
dealing with the religious orders and 
by sharp criticism of conditions in the 
French Army of Occupation in the Rhine- 
land. The opposition came chiefly from 
the Radicals, who, since their withdrawal 
from the Union Ministry caused its 
downfall in November, have done their 
best to overthrow the _ reconstituted 
Poincaré Cabinet which succeeded it. 
The Opposition campaign opened on 
March 14, when the government won two 
votes of confidence, first on a motion to 
give the religious orders bill precedence 
over regular business and later in de- 
feating a motion for the previous ques- 
tion. The vote in the first case was 
823 to 254, in the second 321 to 249. 
Two days later, after a stormy night 
session, the Premier won twice more, 
808 to 262 and 314 to 246. In this 
case the Cabinet was under heavy fire 
beeause of the wretched conditions al- 
leged to prevail among the soldiers in 
the Rhineland. During the month of 
February, it was reported, 272 soldiers 
had died of grip and influenza. The gov- 
ernment’s defense was that the ratio of 
272 deaths to 45,000 soldiers was less 
than that caused by the influenza epi- 
demic in Paris and elsewhere. It admitted 
that there had been individual failures 
during the unusual conditions, and prom- 
ised to punish two Generals and a 
Colonel for dereliction in the crisis. It 
also promised reforms, especially in the 
medical and sanitary services, as well 
as pensions to the families of the soldiers 
who died. On March 22 Poincaré won 


‘Te Poincaré Ministry has weath- 


again, by 326 to 265, defeating a proposal 
to reduce inheritance taxes from 15 to 
8 per cent, and on March 23 succeede‘ 
in passing the supplementary credits bill 
by a vote of 440 to 112. On March 25 
the first vote by articles on the measures 
allowing the missionary orders to resume 
recruiting in France resulted in a victory 
for the Ministry by a vote of 317 to 1, 


‘the Opposition abstaining from voting. 


The first of the nine bills authorizing the 
religious missions to establish headquar- 
ters and train their recruits in France 
was adopted as a whole on March 27 by 
a vote of 325 to 255 after a bitter de- 
bate that apparently revived the religious 
controversy which began with the so- 
called lay laws of 1901 and 1904 and 
which was patriotically laid aside at the 
opening of the war. Parliament ad- 
journed for the Easter holidays on 
March 30 with the Ministry firmly in the 
saddle, having passed the collective 
credits measure by a vote of 470 to 112 
in the Chamber and unanimously in the 
Senate. The Chamber will probably re- 
convene about the middle of May. 
Although M. Poincaré has apparently 
been willing, if not anxious, to resign on 
several occasions during the session, and 
despite the report that Mme. Poincaré 
wishes him to do so both to preserve his 
health and to conserve the family 
fortune, it seems likely that he will 
be able to conclude the reparations nego- 
tiations without serious danger of over- 
throw or voluntary resignation. It is 
known that M. Doumergue is eager to 
have the Premier remain in office until 
this problem is solved. Certainly, M. 
Poincaré is the best qualified man, on 
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past performance, to aid in that solution; 
and a solution satisfactory to France 
would be a fitting climax to a long, bril- 
liant and honorable career. 

Police, under orders of M, Chiappe, the 
Prefect of Police, on March 24 arrested 
all the 120 delegates to the congress of 
the Communist party. In disorders prior 
to the convening of the congress six 
policemen stationed in the hall had been 
roughly handled, one being so seriously 
injured that he had to be sent to a 
hospital. When those guilty of this at- 
tack refused to give themselves up, the 
police arrested the whole lot. Weapons 
were found on twenty-one of the dele- 
gates, and these were sent to La Santé 
prison, the others being released. Com- 
munists are now in municipal control in 
Clichy, St. Denis, St. Ouen and several 
other suburbs of Paris. 

Woman suffrage in France seems 
destined to further indefinite postpone- 
ment, possibly for a number of years. 
Just before adjournment for the vaca- 
tion, the Senate voted, 175 to 126, to 
adjourn the debate on electoral rights 


for women. If precedent is followed it 
will be several years before the question 


reappears on the Senate agenda. The 
Senate had already rejected a suffrage 
bill in 1923. The present proposal was 
advanced as a result of a Cabinet dis- 
cussion in February, when M. Poincaré 
announced himself as favorable to the 
legislation. There is no considerable 
strong opposition to the movement in 
the Chamber, and the Chamber commit- 
tee on the suffrage let it be known that 
the Chamber would probably pass the 
measure promptly if the Senate would 
act favorably. :‘ 

The French Senate by a unanimous 
vote ratified the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact on March 29. In a speech which 
preceded the action of the Senate, M. 
Briand declared: “The pact places all na- 
tions on an equal footing. France has 
never made a distinction between the 
rights of powerful and weak nations. 
The pact is a general mobilization in 
favor of peace.” The Chamber of Depu- 
ties had ratified the treaty on March 1. 
One ‘of the last public appearances of 
Ambassador Herrick occurred in connec- 
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tion with the movement to arouse French 
public opinion in support of the treaty 
when he presided at a largely attended 
banquet, promoted by some forty French 
organizations. Fears that antagonism to 
the pact might be stirred up because of 
the death of a French seaman in the 
sinking by the American Coast Guard 
cutter Dexter of the Canadian schooner 
I’m Alone did not prove to be justified. 
Mr. Herrick’s death is further em- 
phasized when one considers the possibil- 
ity of recurring causes of irritation such 
as this affair. 

In commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the En- 
tente Cordiale between Great Britain and 
France the British Navy early in April 
provided a great display of sea power off 
Cannes. The entente was signed by King 
Edward VII on April 8, 1904. Anglo- 
French solidarity, somewhat disturbed 
by the collapse of the Anglo-French 
naval pact, was undoubtedly strength- 
ened by this manifestation, which re- 
called the efforts of King Edward to 
promote the entente, without which 
France and Great Britain might have 
been easy victims of possible German ag- 
gression. It is of interest to note that 
L’Europe Nouvelle, the French political 
weekly, has begun the publication in 
fifty volumes of the diplomatic history 
of the World War and its origins, as 
revealed by French diplomatic docu- 
ments. Three of the fifty volumes have 
already been published; they deal with 
the events of 1911 and 1912, especially 
the Agadir incident. With the completion 
of the undertaking the war documents of 
most of the countries involved in the 
World War will be available for the his- 
torian. 

‘The French Cabinet has refused an ap- 
plication from Leon Trotsky for permis- 
sion to take up his residence in France. 
The decision was based on an old decree 
expelling him from the country. 

It is reported that France and Italy 
have resumed negotiations in an effort 
to settle all outstanding differences, par- 
ticularly as to the status of Italians in 
Tunis and the delimitation of the frontier 
between Tunis and Tripoli. 

Parliament has authorized the forma- 
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tion of a technical commission to study 
the possibility of constructing a railway 
across the Sahara. The project would 
have far-reaching economic and military 
effects. American promoters have also 
proposed the reclamation of some 210,000 
square miles of desert by flooding an 
area some 265 miles wide with salt water 
from the Mediterranean, admitted by a 
series of canals connecting lakes which 
are now dry during the Summer. These 
projects, like the Spanish scheme for a 
floating tunnel across the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the renewed advocacy both 
in France and in Great Britain of a tun- 
nel under the English Channel, are evi- 
dences of bold scientific and engineering 
imagination that may yet become reality. 

Le Gaulois, the conservative French 
daily of Paris, was merged on March 31 
with Le Figaro. Both journals were 
owned by Francois Coty, the perfume 
manufacturer. Le Gaulois, founded sixty- 
four years ago, was an aristocratic pa- 
per, with Royalist leanings, giving much 
attention to social life. Le Figaro, with 
which it is now consolidated, is more 
than 100 years old. 


ne alleged secret treaty 

between France and Belgium, pub- 
lished in the Utrecht Dagblad in Febru- 
ary, has been admitted to be a forgery 


by its concocter, Albert Heine, who 
claims to be a grandson of Heinrich 
Heine the German poet. He is under 
arrest in Brussels. Publication of the 
forged documents has directed attention 
to the delicate nature of two Belgian 
problems, the negotiations with the Neth- 
erlands over access for Antwerp to the 
sea and the Rhine and the Flemish na- 
tionalistic movement. The former ques- 
tion has been under discussion since last 
September, when negotiations were re- 
sumed after a three-year lapse follow- 
ing the failure of the Belgian-Dutch 
treaty negotiated in 1925. The latter 
presents great difficulties, involving as 
it does the Flemish language question 
in the army, the movement to make the 
University of Ghent exclusively Flemish, 
and the political problems arising from 
the exclusion of Dr. August Borms from 
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the Belgian Parliament last December. 
Borms, a leader of the Flemish separa- 
tists and a member of the Council of 
Flanders during the German occupation, 
was elected to Parliament from Antwerp 
in a by-election on Dec. 9. On Dec. 18 
Parliament declared him ineligible and 
gave his seat to his Liberal opponent, 
whom he had defeated nearly two to one 
(83,058 votes to 44,410), on the ground 
that Borms was in prison and in addi- 
tion had been sentenced to loss of his 
civil rights because of his pro-German 
activities during the war. On Jan. 16 
an amnesty law was passed, under which 
Borms was released from prison on the 
following day. A great demonstration 
of Flemish nationalists in Antwerp on 
that day was repeated on Feb. 3. The 
problem is one of the thorny questions 
growing out of the self-determination 
ideal advanced during the war. 

Belgium has ratified the Kellogg- 
Briand pact by unanimous action of both 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Bel- 
gium and the United States have also 
signed treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation similar to those signed by the 
United States and other countries dur- 
ing the past year. 


}f ONACO—0n March 24 the usually 

quiet principality of Monaco, in 
which Monte Carlo is situated, had some- 
thing approaching a revolution when 
about 600 of the 700 voters of the prin- 
cipality marched on the palace to de- 
mand improvement of conditions. A 
few shots were fired and one policeman 
was wounded. The reigning Prince, 
Louis, received a delegation of five citi- 
zens, who demanded restoration of the 
National Council of Twelve and the 
Municipal Council of Fifteen, as well as 
improvement in the public utilities, par- 
ticularly the gas and water supply. The 
Prince promised to restore the Councils 
by June 1. Early in April further dem- 
onstrations were in prospect. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles France may in- 
tervene in Monaco whenever the prin- 
cipality is ‘unable to handle its own af- 
fairs. The population of Monaco is 
about 22,000. 
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sided into inconspicuousness during 

March. Chancellor Mueller’s “Min- 
istry of personages” rested on no 
sounder foundation than previously, but 
the menace to its continuance was ob- 
scured by quiet sessions of the Reichstag 
and the focusing of attention upon the 
deliberations of the financial experts in 
Paris (treated elsewhere in this mag- 
azine). 

However, in April, all hopes of form- 
ing a coalition Cabinet were defeated by 
what appeared to be a Cabinet crisis, 
when the Socialists in the Reich, on 
April 9, refused to vote the government 
a second instalment on the building of 
Germany’s new 9,000-ton cruiser. The 
next day Chancellor Mueller urged all 
dissenting coalition parties to stand by 
the government until the reparations 
question should be settled, and as the 
cruiser budget will not come up for de- 
bate until June, the Cabinet was not de- 
stroyed. It was further strengthened on 
April 18 by the official appointment of 
three Centrist Ministers. 

Finance Minister Hilferding submitted 
to the Reichstag on March 14 the emer- 
gency budget for 1929-1930. He ad- 
mitted a deficit of 500,000,000 marks 
(about $120,000,000), of which 250,- 
000,000 is due to the extraordinary de- 
mands on the Reich’s treasury by un- 
employment insurance, unemployment in 
Germany having assumed unparalleled 
proportions during the Winter months. 
Reductions in the expenses of various 
government departments and new assess- 
ments estimated at 379,000,000 marks 


Ts Cabinet crisis of February sub- 


are to make up the deficit, beer and 
brandy being heavily taxed. Two days 
afterward in order to defray immediate 
expenses the Finance Minister arranged 
with several German banks for a loan of 
150,000,000 marks (about $37,000,000), 
in anticipation of tax collections. 

The German farmers continued to so- 
licit the government for help. Tariff 
protection for farm products and urgent 
demands for early enactment of legisla- 
tion to alleviate the prevailing economic 
and social conditions confronting Ger- 
man agriculture were the features of a 
memorial submitted to Chancellor Muel- 
ler on March 21. The petition set forth 
what was described as the desperate 
situation into which the entire industry 
has lapsed through lack of working cap- 
ital, inefficient operating methods and 
growing dependency on food importation 
from abroad. The petition demanded 
protective duties on grain, live stock, 
dairy products and sugar and fixation 
of price categories for imports and home 
products. The formation of chambers 
of agriculture, credit grants and im- 
proved wages and housing conditions for 
farm workers also were urged. 

While awaiting governmental aid the 
farmers endeavored to overcome the dif- 
ficulties caused by the exceedingly cold 
Winter. The frozen ground and un- 
usually swollen Spring floods delayed 
the work of Spring planting approxi- 
mately six weeks. Night shifts were re- 
sorted to so as to accelerate the sowing 
of the crop, the government Department 
of Economics helping to organize forces 
to work through the night by the use of 
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all the artificial lighting contrivances, 
old and new, which could be sent to the 
agrarian districts. 

The Steel Cartel meeting at Brussels 
on March 14 voted to increase the aggre- 
gate output of all members by 2,000,000 
metric tons. According to the new 
arrangement the members of the trust, 
composed of Germany, France, Belgium 
and Luxemburg, will be allowed a total 
production of 29,587,000 metric tons of 
steel during the current year. The fig- 
ure is close to the 30,000,000-ton limit 
set by members when the trust agree- 
ment was signed in Brussels on Sept. 30, 
1926. It is assumed that the additional 
2,000,000 tons will be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the percentages allotted 
to the members of the Cartel under the 
present arrangement. Last year all the 
countries exceeded their quotas and 
thereby incurred the $2 fine for each ton 
in excess. Germany produced 1,700,000 
tons more than her share. The total pro- 
duction last year of the four members 
illustrates their relative capacity for 
steel manufactures. Germany produced 
14,500,000 tons; France, 9,387,000; Bel- 
gium, 3,821,000, and Luxemburg, 2,571,- 
000. 

The business prospects for 1929 indi- 
cate that the total of 30,000,000 tons 
will require revision upward next year, 
especially in view of almost capacity 
production by American companies at 
the present time. The Cartel is trying 
to form a unit sales organization which 
will assimilate several foreign sales or- 
ganizations of the members into one and 
thus reduce operating costs. France and 
Belgium have so far been unable to rec- 
oncile their interests. 

The free port of Hamburg in the last 
year has outstripped both Rotterdam 
and Antwerp in ship tonnage and has 
also slipped ahead of the Port of London 
Authority. It is second only to New 
York among the world seaports. 

The commission set up under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles for the estab- 
lishment of a free port for Czechoslo- 
vakia within the confines of the free 
port of Hamburg will soon meet for- 
mally to take over certain piers above 
which the Czechoslovakian flag will be 
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hoisted and for which that State will 
pay an annual rental to Hamburg for 
the next ninety-nine years. The commis- 
sion consists of one Czech, one German 
and one Briton. It has already chosen a 
shipping basin and agreed upon the 
terms under which it will be policed by 
Germany. The immediate result may be 
the diverting to Hamburg and the River 
Elbe of much of the shipping which now 
goes to Trieste, which port handled more 
than 2,000,000 tons last year. With the 
Elbe internationalized, other States, 
notably in the Balkans, are seeing such 
an advantage in shipping via Hamburg 
that the port authorities recently con- 
tracted for new piers which will almost 
double the size of the harbor. The ex- 
pense involved proved only a temporary 
problem, as the State of Prussia offered 
to finance the plan on a 50 per cent ad- 
ministrative basis. 


A UStRIA—Riots were precipitated by 
Fascist activities in both Austria 
and Switzerland. In Vienna on March 
24 eighteen workers were seriously in- 
jured and a large restaurant at Grat- 
wein was demolished during a series of 
clashes between members of the Fascist 
Home Defense League of the town and 
Socialist workmen. At Baden, near 
Vienna, similar but serious collisions 
took place between the Fascisti and So- 
cialist organizations. 

On April 3 Chancellor Seipel resigned, 
causing a government crisis. 


WITZERLAND—Basle on March 24 

resembled an armed town. A large 
force of Federal and Cantonal troops 
guarded the consulates, arsenal and pub- 
lic buildings while cavalry patrolled the 
streets in order to prevent possible riots 
during anti-Fascist demonstrations which 
had been arranged by Communists. 
Twenty-six Reds, including two ring- 
leaders, were arrested. Several others 
were seized by the police on their way 
to Basle from other Swiss towns. Pam- 
phlets, distributed in the streets, violent- 
ly attacked Premier Mussolini and the 
Fascist Government. During the commo- 
tion the Socialists abstained from demon- 
strations. 
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tinues to be provocative of much dis- 

cussion and, outside Italy at least, of 
wide divergence of opinion. One writer 
declares that it has ended religious free- 
dom in Italy and established Fascism 
and Catholicism “in an international im- 
perialism over the temporal and religious 
worlds,” while another writer maintains 
that, instead of ending religious free- 
dom, it has put it upon a firm footing, 
and that of the extension of temporal 
power there is not the slightest danger. 
From Italy one hears only laudation. 

The texts of the treaties, together with 
Premier Mussolini’s report, were pub- 
lished on March 14. Such publication 
between the closing of one Legislature 
and the opening of the next is quite 
unusual in Italian parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Exception is said to have been 
made in order to enable the Deputies to 
study the documents in advance and thus 
avoid any delay in ratification. 

The relation between Church and State 
is explained by Mussolini in his report, 
as follows: 

In a Catholic State the Catholic Church 
ought to enjoy the juridical situation of 
particular favor if not of privilege in the 
old sense of the word. Article I of the 
concordat reaffirms this principle on 
which no doubt can fall. We renounce 
the idea of considering the Catholic 
Church as a private association under 
common law, with religion a problem of 
individual conscience in which the State 
is not interested, and of the State as an 
organization agnostic in religious mat- 
ters and indifferent to all religions. 

The concordat inaugurates a régime of 
accord and collaboration, no longer con- 
fusion, between the Church and State. 
The collaboration expressed in the con- 
cordat presupposes a distinction between 


two powers, one dominating in the field 
of religious conscience and the other in 


| ‘tnnes pact with the Vatican con- 


the civil political field, but between the 
two fields there are relations and con- 
tinuous interferences so that the neces- 
sity of accord and collaboration of 
Church and State appears manifest. 
One must not forget that the Italian 
State, which is the Fascist State, has not 


abandoned any part of its sovereignty. 


Neither must one fear that the con- 
cordat revives in Italy the Middle Ages 
and all the old situations which modern 
times had and have eliminated. There are 
revived neither privileged ecclesiastical 
courts nor right of asylum. Nor is liberty 
of conscience and sect suppressed. No 
one has sought to revive institutions of 
other times incompatible with the spirit 
of modern civilization, which the Cath- 
olic Church itself has demonstrated it- 
self able to understand with its admira- 
ble spirit of adaptation. 

Other religions will not be touched by= 
the accord. In the concordat the Catholic 
Church is assured the free exercise of its 
spiritual power and receives a position of 
special prestige in consideration of the 
fact that the Catholic religion is the of- 
ficial religion of the State. But the full 
liberty in the exercise of other cults ex- 
isting in the State, and the equality of 
citizens before the law, whatever religion 
they profess, is not and could not be 
touched in the slightest way. We propose 
to set this fact forth with precise laws 
guaranteeing in a tangible manner the 
free exercise of every cult when it is not 
contrary to public order and the com- 
mon good, reaffirming a lack of connec- 
tion between religion and enjoyment of 
civil and political rights in the kingdom. 


Even more laudatory is the expression 
of the Vatican through its organ, the 
Osservatore Romano: 


The Italo-Vatican reconciliation will 
certainly dominate the history of the sec- 
ond quarter of this century, just as the 
great catastrophe of religious and civil 
conflicts, followed by a world conflagra- 
tion, dominated the first quarter. It de- 
serves the name of conciliation or pacifi- 
cation and, indeed, of true social restora- 
tion, because it follows the lines laid 
down by Pope Pius XI to return God to 
Italy and Italy to God, at the same time 
giving other governments and peoples a 
strong impulse to return to God, and the 
whole of society to become recorciled to 
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HOW THE WORLD DOES MOVE—BUT 
BACKWARDS! 
—Simplicissimus, Munich 


God. In any case we have good reason 
to have every hope for Italy. But we also 
hope, and invoke, something similar for 
other nations, especially the Catholic and 
Latin ones, which make us feel most the 
necessity for suchareconciliation. * * * 

Christ transmitted his mission to His 
Church and particularly to Him who is 
its visible chief and His vicar on earth, 
the Pope. No wonder, therefore, that 
Church and Pope continue to work in 
the very spirit of their divine instructor. 
Small wonder that they meet the scandal- 
ized reproof of contemporary Pharisees, 
heirs of the pride and passions of an- 
cient ones. But this need never be a 
hindrance for the Church. It will, indeed, 
spur it on to continue the restoration and 
reconciliation which remained substan- 
tially unchanged throughout the cen- 
turies, though constantly adapting itself 
to the infinite changes of the times and 
men. 


The publication of the text of the docu- 
ments, together with the report, has 
brought out some details not included in 
the general summary: The Italian Gov- 
ernment binds itself to provide the Vat- 
ican city with an adequate water supply, 
the Vatican not having its own sources. 
Flying machines will be prevented from 
crossing over Vatican territory in ac- 
cordance with international law. The 
government declares the person of the 
Pope sacred and inviolable, and binds 
itself to punish attempts against him in 
exactly the same way as attempts 
against the person of the King. The 


government agrees to punish any one un- 
lawfully wearing clerical dress in the 
same way as it punishes persons unlaw- 
fully wearing a military uniform. 

It further appears that at no time 
during the negotiations did the Vatican 
ask for the intervention of foreign pow- 
ers as guarantors of the Italo-Vatican 
treaty or in any other capacity. Nor 
did the Vatican ask for a corridor to the 
sea or any other “complicated territorial 
amplification.” 

The legal changes made involve vari- 
ous material and practical changes for 
the new Vatican City. A commission has 
already been appointed to attend to 
these matters. They include the prepa- 
ration of internal legislation and the 
provision for quarters for the enlarged 
staff and the Pontifical Gendarmerie 
Corps. More than 10,000 applications 
for posts in the administration of the 
new Vatican State have already been re- 
ceived. 

Speaking before some 4,000 Fascist 
chiefs at the first Quinquennial Council 
of Fascism in Rome on March 10, Musso- 


lini said that the special tribunal for 
the defense of the State may have acted 
with severity, but it had also acted with 


justice. As proof of this he declared 
that of 5,000 individuals tried by this 
tribunal more than 4,000 were acquitted, 


RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 
“Now give the Holy Father your hand 
and say you will never do it again” _ 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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275 were condemned to light sentences 
and 230 were to be freed this year. 

The elections for the new “Corpora- 
tive Parliament” took place on March 24, 
The result of the plebiscite showed an 
overwhelming victory 
for Fascism. Accord- 
ing to semi-official 
figures, of 9,650,000 
registered voters 
8,650,000, or over 89 
per cent, went to the 
polls. Of these, only 
136,000 voted against 
Fascism. That is to 
say, nearly 99 of 
every 100 voted for 
Fascism. These num- 
bers, declare the Fas- 
cist press, are a suf- 
ficient answer to the 
enemies of Fascism, 
and evidence that 
Fascism is the most 
complete democracy in 
existence. Moreover, 
the fact that 136,000 


persons voted against 
the government list is 
cited as proof that in 
voting there was per- 
fect freedom. 


PAIN —A further 
phase of the revo- 
lutionary movement 
which began in the 
Spanish artillery reg- 
iments some weeks 
ago developed recently 
among university students. On March 9 
students in several towns went on strike 
in protest against de Rivera’s action 
in closing the artillery school at Se- 
govia and against his punishment of 
certain students. Among the demands of 
the Madrid students were the abolition 
of mixed tribunals of priests and profes- 
sors which had been created by the gov- 
ernment, restoration of two professors 
who had been imprisoned because of 
political. activity, liberation of all im- 
prisoned students, reopening of the 
Murcia University and dismissal of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and the 
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Dean of Madrid University. The action 
of the students was followed by the 
resignation of the governing body of the 
university and by the resignation of 
several directors and many professors 
in other universities. 

To suppress this 
movement the Direc- 
torate announced 
drastic measures. The 
University of Madrid 
will be closed until 
October, 1930, thus 
sharing the disgrace 
of the rebellions at 
the Artillery School 
at Segovia. The stu- 
dents of the Special 
Engineers’ School, 
also implicated in the 
riots, will have a 
year’s study added to 
their requirements to- 
ward graduation, and 
a month’s extra work 
will be exacted from 
students in all the 
provincial universities 
with the exception of 
those’ at Valencia, 
Zaragosa, Barcelona, 
Granada and Laguna, 
which did not join in 
the movement of pro- 
test. All members of 
the University of Ma- 
drid Board of Direc- 
tors will be required 
to resign, as well as 
the directors of the 
Special Engineers’ School. These boards 
will be reorganized by the government. 

How long the dictatorship is likely to 
continue under the present auspices is a 
matter of much discussion. In a recent 
interview the Premier is reported as say- 
ing that if he were living in March, 1931, 
he would be ready to abandon his fune- 
tions. “By that time,” he added, “I feel 
certain that the country will be in a 
proper state for the best citizens to 
maintain the upper hand over the poli- 
ticians and the situation will have suf- 
ficiently evolved to permit the operation 
of a new and equitable Constitution.” 
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régime headed by Premier Maniu 

has already been responsible for 
important changes in the economic policy 
of the country. Under former laws, the 
government might lease mining or oil 
rights only to companies 60 per cent of 
whose stock was owned by Rumania and 
two-thirds of whose directors were Ru- 
manian citizens. A new statute was 
enacted in March which permits foreign 
companies to receive leases on an equal 
footing with Rumanian companies; and 
a great expansion in the activity of for- 
eign capital in the country is antici- 
pated. German, French, Swedish and 
Belgian interests are already taking 
steps to enlarge their mining and other 
properties and operations, while the 
Standard Oil interests, which are re- 
ported to have $20,000,000 invested in 
the country, will continue to be an im- 
portant factor. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has operated there for a number 
of years through its subsidiary, the Ro- 
mano Americana. 

The new order of things is naturally 
objectionable to adherents of the deposed 
Liberal government. Vintila Bratianu, 
former Premier and once the unacknowl- 
edged dictator of Rumania, who for 
months represented Premier Maniu’s 
campaign against the Liberal régime as 
treasonable opposition to the Regency 
Council, but who now is himself in op- 
position, has attacked the Regency in 
no uncertain terms. Reviving his time- 
honored slogan, “Beware of foreign cap- 
ital,” he declares that the Regency Coun- 
cil and the present government have 
jettisoned the great tradition of King 


RR wseime be new National Peasant 


Carol and King Ferdinand that the pe- 
troleum industry must never be dom- 
inated by foreign capital. 

A visit of Dowager Queen Marie to 
France and Spain in March naturally 
gave rise to a great amount of gossip. 
The real purpose of the trip, it was said, 
was to hold conferences with the exiled 
former Crown Prince Carol in regard 
to placing him on the Rumanian throne. 
That any political significance was to 
be attached to the visit was, however, 
strongly denied in official circles, and 
observers well acquainted with the ex- 
isting situation at Bucharest found no 
difficulty in accepting the denials at 
their face value. The Queen and her 
son met at Saint Briac, Brittany, in the 
villa of Grand Duke Cyril, pretender to 
the Russian throne, whose wife is one 
of the Queen’s sisters; and Rumania 
was filled with rumors, not only of a 
full reconciliation but of the Prince’s 
impending return to the country as a 
member of the Regency, if not eventu- 
ally as sovereign. But from Spain the 
Queen reported to Premier Maniu that 
Carol fully recognized the futility of any 
attempt to return to Rumania or to 
gain the throne, and that he had prom- 
ised that he would not embarrass her 
or the Regency by attempting to unseat 
King Michael, his seven-year-old son. 


UNGARY—The extreme difficulty 

of touching the peace treaties at 
any point without disturbing the equilib- 
rium of Europe received fresh illustra- 
tion in March when Count Joseph 
Karolyi, prominent legitimist and friend 
of former Queen Zita, delivered some 
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earnest remarks on the revision of the 
Trianon treaty. The purport of the 
observations was that merely to restore 
to Hungary compact masses of racial 
Hungarians cut off in 1919 ‘and now 
living just within the borders of Little 
Entente countries would be an economic 
catastrophe and would drive Hungary 
into an economic union with Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Whereas other Hun- 
garians talk only about revising the 
treaty bit by bit, Karolyi demanded the 
maximum at a single stroke. 

The incident has stirred much heated 
discussion in Hungary, where the Legit- 
imists generally feel that their cause has 
been seriously compromised, while the 
Little Entente countries are jubilant over 
the manner in which the Count has “let 
the cat out of the bag,” and over the 
consequent turmoil in the Magyar State. 
It would seem that the speaker has him- 
self taken alarm, because he has since 
urged that his observations were only 
“academic.” 

“The only difference between Count 
Karolyi and his opponents,” says the 
Czechoslovak press, “is that he demands 
the maximum immediately and the other 
Hungarians bit by bit. The second plan 
is, perhaps, more dangerous. The ab- 
surdity of demanding the maximum is 
obvious to the world. But the partial 
revisionists seek plausibly to create a 
stronger Hungary by piecemeal revision 
in order to pursue more forcefully the 
same objective of restoration of the for- 
mer domination of Hungary over alien 
races.” 


OLAND—The resignation of Finance 

Minister Czechowicz on March 8 on 
the ground that the confused state of 
parties in the Sejm made it impossible 
for him to administer his department 
successfully was followed by that of 
Prime Minister Casimir Bartel, who an- 
nounced his retirement on April 3 partly 
for reasons of health but apparently 
chiefly because of the same considera- 
tions that actuated his former colleague. 
There is probably no other country in 
the world in which so great a confusion 
of parties exists. Each is divided into 
several groups, including three labor 
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parties and five representing as many 
nationalities. 

For nine months the Premier, with 
President Moscicki, M. Zaleski and the 
former Finance Minister, had been fight- 
ing the minority groups in the Sejm to 
prevent them from uniting against the 
Pilsudski régime until the new Consti- 
tution that is the aim of the régime 
could be adopted and put inte effect. 
The President was strongly opposed to 
a change of Ministries at present, and 
tried to persuade M. Bartel to recon- 
sider his decision. When this effort 
failed he sought to induce General Pil- 
sudski, Minister of War, to return to 
the Premiership, but in this he also 
failed. Thereupon he proposed a Cabi- 
net of “reconciliation with Parliament,” 
even if it was not clear how he could 
expect any Cabinet whatsover to be able 
to work harmoniously with the Sejm as 
it stood. 

Finally, on April 14, Major Casimir 
Switalski, former Minister of Education 
and a supporter of Pilsudski, was ap- 
pointed the new Premier. Four other 
changes in the Cabinet were made to 
strengthen Marshal Pilsudski’s hold on 
the gevernment. 


‘VY UGOELAVIA—On April 6 the dic- 
tatorship proclaimed by King Alex- 


ander because of the intolerable war- 
fare of parties was three months old. 
Surveys of conditions throughout the 
country showed that, while there was 
little enthusiasm for the new order, there 
was also no open opposition, the people 
of all classes apparently having adopted 
a waiting attitude. Undoubtedly the im- 
pression of easy tolerance gained by 
newspaper correspondents could be at- 
tributed in no small measure to effective 
censorship of the press, although it must 
be added that rarely has a government 
possessed of such powers been more spar- 
ing in exercising them. The government 
itself has been altogether unconimunica- 
tive. 

On April 12 King Alexander took a 
further drastic step when he retired Gen- 
eral Pesitch from his position of chief 
of the general staff, along with other 
military leaders. In the place of Gen- 
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eral Pesitch, a General Milovanovitch 
has been appointed. The retirement is 
thought to be the result of alleged criti- 
cisms of the government by General 
Pesitch, 

Negotiations relating to the long- 
desired foreign loan have been brought 
to no conclusion. The house of Roths- 
child in London is carrying on investi- 
gations, although the whip-hand in the 
matter is held rather by the New York 
banking firm of Blair & Co., through 
which lesser loans were floated in 1922 
and 1924. 


(, Beece—A treaty of friendship be- 

tween Greece and Yugoslavia, which, 
it is hoped, will permanently strengthen 
pacific relations in Southeastern Europe, 
was signed at Belgrade by the Foreign 
Ministers of the two countries on March 
21. Economic conventions between the 
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two were signed at Geneva a week 
earlier. The Belgrade Treaty provides 
for arbitration by the League of Nations 
in case of trouble between the two States, 
and also sets up a special arbitration 
tribunal for the handling of minor dis- 
putes. A similar treaty was concluded 
with Rumania a year ago. 

Both Greece and Yugoslavia, it is ex- 
plained, hope to establish better rela- 
tions with Bulgaria. Whether their wish 
will be fulfilled would seem to depend 
principally on Bulgaria’s willingness to 
resign herself permanently to the limita- 
tions imposed on her by the Treaty of 
Neuilly. The treaty just concluded prob- 
ably means that Greece and Yugoslavia 
will henceforth show a common front in 
their attitude toward Bulgaria and her 
alleged encouragement of the formation 
of an autonomous Macedonian State un- 
der League of Nations protection. 


Wedding, of Crown Prince Olaf and 


Swedish Princess 


By MILTON OFFUTT 
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enthusiastic demonstrations in 

Oslo, Princess Martha, daughter 
of Prince Carl and niece of King Gustav 
of Sweden, and Crown Prince Olaf of 
Norway were married on Thursday, 
March 21. The wedding, which empha- 
sized the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the two nations of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula since their peaceful 
separation in 1905, was a brilliant affair, 
attended by the royalty and nobility of 
many countries, although the actual 
ceremony was dignified and simple. 

At a reception at the palace on 
March 20 the American Minister, Lau- 
rits S. Swenson, as dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, presented to the Prince and 
Princess a silver tea service on behalf 


pees three days of festivities and 


of his colleagues and also, as a present 
from Norwegian-Americans in the east- 
ern United States, a landscape painted 
in Maine by the Norwegian artist, Jonas 
Lie of New York. The Prince and Prin- 
cess attended a brilliant performance at 
the National Theatre during the evening. 

The wedding took place in the Church 
of Our Holy Saviour, with Bishop Johan 
Lunde officiating. After a brief ser- 
mon emphasizing all the bonds connect- 
ing the Swedish and Norwegian States, 
the Bishop read the usual Lutheran mar- 
riage service. On the same evening 
the Prince and Princess left Oslo for a 
wedding trip to the Riviera. 


N ORWAY—The shelling and boarding 
of the I’m Alone and its diplomatic 
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aftermath as between Canada and the 
United States give especial interest to 
the similar episode that occurred on 
April 5, when the Norwegian steamship 
Juan, bound up Chesapeake Bay with 
a cargo of bananas from Honduras, 
under command of Captain Karl Ander- 
son and with Pilot E. Kesterson on 
board, was fired upon and stopped by 
four shells from U. S. Coast Guard 189. 
The fourth shell, which caused the Juan 
to heave to, landed about 1,200 feet from 
the ship. She was boarded and searched 
by two members of the crew of the 
CG-189, who found no contraband liquor 
and no evidence of any violation of the 
laws of the United States. The Juan 
proceeded to Baltimore, where her mas- 
ter and the pilot made reports of the 
incident to the secretary of the Norwe- 
gian Vice Consul. Both the Juan and 
her master were well known in the 


Chesapeake Bay, since she had been in 
the banana trade, under charter to the 
United Fruit Company, for some time. 


WEDEN—The Riksdag voted adher- 
ence to the Kellogg Anti-War Pact, 
only the Communists voting against it. 
Leaders of the pulp and paper indus- 
tries in Sweden, Norway and Finland, 
at a meeting in Stockholm on April 6, 
organized for closer cooperation and a 
vigorous campaign to sell their products 
abroad. On the initiative of the Swed- 
ish Government a congress will soon be 
held in Stockholm to abolish passports 
between the Scandinavian countries. 

Swedish shipping was hampered by 
drift ice in the Baltic Sea, although the 
situation showed an improvement over 
the preceding week. 

A marked increase in the passenger 
traffic between Sweden and the United 
States was shown by statistics released 
by the Swedish-American Line showing 
that the total number of passengers car- 
ried on its ships during the past year 
was 36,566, the highest figure hitherto 
on record. Corresponding figures for 
1926 and 1927 were 33,428 and 35,279, 
respectively. Last year not less than 
9,000 Swedish visas for native-born 
Americans were given by the Swedish 
consulates in the United States. 


An interesting incident in the early 
life of President Hoover in China was 
brought to life in Stockholm in a radio 
lecture by F. A. Larsson, business mana- 
ger and caravan leader of the Hedin ex- 
pedition, while on a visit to Sweden. 
When living in Urga, the holy city of 
the Mongolian Buddhists, about 30 years 
ago, Mr. Larsson said, there lived with 
him a young American who was working 
as a railroad builder on the line between 
Peking and Kalgan. He was a coura- 
geous, wide-awake lad, always in good 


‘humor, and by his energy and devotion 


to his duties he served as an example to 
the other engineers. His name was Her- 
bert Clark Hoover. 

At the age of forty, Ivar Rooth of 
Stockholm was elected head of the Riks- 
banken, or Bank of Sweden, to succeed 
the late Victor Moll. Mr. Rooth, who 
is considered one of Sweden’s most bril- 
liant young financiers, was born in 1888 
and entered banking at the age of 23. 

The Jubilee Fund, presented to King 
Gustaf on his seventieth birthday by 
Swedes at home and abroad, and turned 
over by the monarch to Swedish medical 
institutions for the purpose of fighting 
cancerous diseases, showed a grand total 
of 5,043,000 kronor, according to the 
final accounting. 

The Nobel Prize winners will this 
year receive a new record sum of $46,300 
each, as compared to $42,060 in 1928 
and $32,478 in 1927. The Anglo-Swedish 
Literary Foundation, endowed by the 
Nobel Prize money donated by George 
Bernard Shaw in 1925 for new transla- 
tions into English of the works by 
famous Swedish authors, issued its first 
volumes under the imprint of Jonathan 
Cape of London. The initial offering 
consisted of four plays by August 
Strindberg. 


ENMARK—The dissolution of the 

Danish Folkething, which took place 
on April 23, was sanctioned by a royal 
decree on March 23. A general election 
was fixed for April 24. The govern- 
ment’s decision to hold a new election 
was brought about by the defeat of the 
Ministry’s budget bill on March 21. 
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URING this season of the year 
ID the interest of all classes in Rus- 
sia is focused upon the grain situ- 
ation. Statistics of the quantities of grain 
collected by Soviet agencies in the vil- 
lages, detailed statements of the progress 
of Spring planting, daily reports on the 
weather conditions prevailing in the prin- 
cipal grain-raising districts, are items 
of large news value appearing on the 
front pages of the newspapers. And 
rightly so, for these matters of sober 
fact not only provide for the ordinary 
citizen a basis upon which to predict 
what the coming months hold in store 
for him in terms of physical welfare, but 
constitute for the student of Russian na- 
tional affairs an index to the stability 
of the country’s economic structure and 
a clue to communist policy. A year ago 
at this time the grain reports fore- 
shadowed a national crisis in economic 
affairs and a rigorous testing of the 
policies of the government. Evidences 
of these conditions appeared in due 
course in the form of bread lines, ration 
cards and short commons for the city 
people; complete cessation of export 
trade in grain; uncertainty and insta- 
bility in the sphere of public policy 
which culminated late in the Summer in 
open and violent revolt in the villages. 
During the past month it has become 
apparent that agrarian conditions com- 
pare unfavorably even with last year’s 
gloomy record. The January collections 
were only half of last year’s correspond- 
ing total. In February, there was an 
abrupt and ominous suppression of gov- 
ernment statistics relative to grain, and 
it was not until March 9 that the Pravda 
published information regarding the ex- 
perience of the grain-collecting agencies 


during the preceding six weeks. It was 
then disclosed that the February col- 
lections had been unsatisfactory. For 
the first week of March, grain requisi- 
tions in the Ukraine, upon which the au- 
thorities had been depending to make 
good the deficit of the preceding months, 
fell far below the official predictions. 
From certain regions came reports of 
the slaughter of horses and cattle be- 
cause of the lack of fodder. In some 
of the cities the rationing of food has 
begun under conditions of rigid economy. 
So obvious now are these signs of im- 
pending food shortage that Soviet of- 
ficers and the official journals of the 
party are making no effort to minimize 
the seriousness of the situation, or to 
conceal the fact that the policy of the 
government must be remodeled to meet 
the emergency. 

A significant feature of the problem 
is the fact, agreed upon by all shades 
of opinion, that the agrarian crisis is 
not due to the absolute scarcity of grain 
in the country, but to the failure of the 
Soviet agencies to induce the peasants 
to surrender their hoards. It is also 
agreed that this failure is due in turn 
to the low price for grain fixed by the 
government; or, more fundamentally, to 
the scarcity and dearness of the indus- 
trial products into which the peasant 
must translate his money income. In 
some districts the official price is not 
more than a third of that offered in the 
free market. Everywhere there is a 
dearth of factory products, a situation 
attributable basically to the prohibition 
of imports and the meagerness of the 
country’s own industrial equipment; but 
aggravated by the recent policy of ex- 
porting these products in order to pro- 
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duce a favorable balance of trade. The 
peasants’ natural reaction to this situa- 
tion is to refuse to part with their grain; 
or, if badgered too much by the com- 
missars, to replace their planting of 
grain by other crops which can be con- 
sumed by their own families. The prob- 
lem thus becomes a political one; how 
to bring the profit-seeking activities of 
the vast peasant population under the 
control of a governmental mechanism 
whose purposes are destructive of pri- 
vate profit. Last year the Communist 
leaders attempted to solve the problem 
through the use of force, with such dis- 
astrous result that they agree that this 
method must not be applied in the pres- 
ent emergency. Thus far this year they 
have not devised an alternative program, 
except to urge the poorer and the middle 
class peasants to aid the government by 
boycotting the “Kulaks” (rich peasants). 
But this policy, too, has been tried and 
found wanting. IJzvestia recently pub- 


lished a survey of the boycott system, 
condemning it as a failure for the sig- 
nificant reason, among others, that it is 
often found necessary to boycott as many 


as 20 per cent of the village population. 
The importance of the agrarian problem 
as a controlling factor in Communist 
policy is indicated by the postponement 
of the All-Union Party Congress, which 
was scheduled for the last week in 
March. Recognizing the fact that the 
program of the year must be shaped to 
meet the grain situation, the party lead- 
ers have decided that the Congress 
should be held after the results of the 
Spring planting campaign are known. 
This campaign calls for a 7 per cent in- 
erease in the sown area. A similar pro- 
gram last Fall not only failed to increase 
the planting of grain, but resulted in an 
actual decrease of some 10 per cent be- 
low the previous year. 

These agrarian difficulties confront 
the Soviet Government at a time when 
other formidable economic problems are 
pressing for solution. The State credit 
resources have been subjected to serious 
strain from several directions. The pro- 
gram of rapid industrialization has de- 
manded large public expenditure in the 
form of capital for the new State face 
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tories and for the purchase of machine 
equipment from abroad. The more recent 
program of socialization in agriculture 
makes a similar demand for funds from 
the State Treasury. The ambitious hydro- 
electric development, which is a comple- 
ment of both programs, is similarly ex- 
pensive. In the meantime the gradual 
extinction of private trade, while calling 
for the creation of State agencies at gov- 
ernment cost to replace the evicted mer- 
chants, destroys one source of public 
revenue. Foreign credit has been dimin- 
ished by the loss of Russia’s previously 
substantial export trade in grain. Large 
payments to foreign countries—espe- 
cially Germany—on account of former 
credit transactions are now falling due. 
These forces combine to create so serious 
a financial problem that M. Piatakov, 
president of the State Bank, has been 
moved to publish a gloomy forecast of 
the credit situation during the coming 
months, insisting that the strictest econ- 
omy and marked improvement in many 


. directions will be necessary to carry the 


country through the fiscal year. It must 
not be inferred from this account of Rus- 
sia’s economic instability that the Soviet 
Union is on the verge of bankruptcy, or 
that the power of the present régime has 
been seriously shaken. On the contrary, 
it is the opinion of those foreign observ- 
ers of sound judgment who are in closest 
touch with the situation that the Com- 
munist Party will win through these dif- 
ficulties, as it has weathered more omi- 
nous storms in the past. But to succeed 
in doing so will undoubtedly demand a 
willingnéss to concede and compromise, 
the effect of which must be to temper 
the Communist policy with more con- 
servative elements. 

In the midst of these evidences of eco- 
nomic insecurity the country has heen 
passing through a political campaign cul- 
minating in the election of represen- 
tatives to all the Soviet councils from 
the lowest to the highest. This year 
the response of the voters will be ac- 
cepted as a vote of confidence in the 
Stalin leadership, since it is expressed 
not only in the midst of the economic 
difficulties which we have been consid- 
ering, but also during the excitement 
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aroused by the banishment of Trotsky. 
The returns available at the time this 
is being written indicate a sweeping vic- 
tory for Stalin and his lieutenants, cer- 
tainly in the principal cities. In this 
connection, however, the foreign student 
of Russian affairs must take account of 
the handicap in favor of the party of- 
ficialdom created by the peculiar clec- 
toral system of Russia. No organized op- 
position party is tolerated in the coun- 
try; for the electorate at large the alter- 
native to membership in the Communist 
party is to abstain entirely from parti- 
san activity. Moreover, within the Com- 
munist party itself factionalism is ruth- 
lessly suppressed after the central coun- 
cil has adopted its platform; and the 
holders of office can with little difficulty 
control the decision of the council. In 
the constituencies voting takes place in 
open meeting by show of hands, and con- 
sists in confirming or rejecting the slate 
prepared and presented by local repre- 
sentatives of the party. 

The internal discipline of the Commu- 
nist party which thus holds autocratic 
sway within Russia’s electoral system is 
well displayed in the annual “cleansing: 
of membership” just brought to a close. 
In contrast with political parties in dem- 
ocratic countries the Communist party 
does not attempt to increase its member- 
ship through proselyting campaigns. On 
the contrary, the process of joining the 
party subjects the candidate to a search- 
ing ordeal, while to continue as a mem- 
ber calls for fasting and prayer. The 
candidate is passed through a probation- 
ary period, varying in length with his 
social antecedents, and is thereafter re- 
peatedly called upon by the party inquisi- 
tors to submit proof that his zeal has not 
flagged nor his faith failed to bear fruit 
in appropriate works. 

This year the crisis precipitated by 
Trotsky’s defection has produced a 
shake-up of party membership more 
thoroughgoing than any that has oc- 
curred since 1921. For example, within 
the administrative staff of the gov- 
ernment, as distinct from the party, 
there has been a weeding-out of place 
men who have been drawing unearned 
sustenance from the government payroll. 
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Lastly, the revised labor code brings a 
degree of autocracy and discipline to 
bear upon the ordinary wage earner 
which would be an anachronism in the 
most capitalistic of countries. Absence 
from, or tardiness at work; slackness 0; 
inefficiency; insolence or other insyb. 
ordination are now punishable, after , 
second warning, by summary dismissal. 
The right of appeal to the trade union 
council, which formerly protected the 
wage earner against harsh treatment, ha; 
been destroyed, and the only remaining 
recourse is to the courts of law. More. 
over, the discharged workman ean find 
new employment only through the labo; 
exchanges, where his name is placed at 
the bottom of the waiting list; and this 
will mean, in view of the existing wide- 
spread unemployment, a long period of 
privation. 

There are as yet no indications that 
the expulsion of Trotsky has had serious 
effect upon the unity of the Communist 
party within Russia; though the unusual 
vigor with which the “cleansing” has 
been applied this year, and the general 
tightening of discipline within the party, 
the government, and industry at large, 
may be taken as defensive measures em- 
ployed by the Stalin faction. The strict 
censorship within Russia has prevented 
Trotsky’s side of the matter, as pre- 
sented in his manifestos from Constan- 
tinople, from reaching the rank and file 
of the party membership. The publica- 
tion of these manifestos in the press of 
capitalist countries has been turned by 
the Soviet officials into an indictment 
of the former generalissimo of the Red 
Army on the ground that he has sold 
his soul for “capitalist gold” and now 
“works for the bourgeoisie.” To be 
caught reading or even in possession of 
one of Trotsky’s suppressed pamphlets 
is a cause for dismissal from the party. 
In regard to Trotsky himself, he is still 
in Constantinople. Despite repeated 
agitation on the part of political groups 
in Germany, the Reich authorities have 
refused him permission to live in the 
country. He has also been barred from 
residence in France, on the basis of 4 
former decree of expulsion. There 15 4 
rumor in the press to the effect that the 
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Federal authorities in Switzerland have 
consented to his temporary residence in 
Martigny. The fact that Trotsky has 
leased a house in Pera, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, indicates that he is settling 
down there with his family for a pro- 
tracted stay. 

In advance of the event, considerable 
effect upon the relations of the Soviet 
Union with Great Britain had been ex- 
pected from the visit of the English busi- 
ness men’s delegation to Russia at the 
end of March. The Russians, however, 
have not accorded the delegation an en- 
thusiastic reception. It is not a pro- 
pitious time for making a favorable im- 
pression upon a foreign visitor, when 
food rationing, shops almost bare of 
commodities and the gloomy economic 
outlook generally are causing obvious 
concern to all classes of the people. The 
Soviet officials are inclined to suspect 
that the visit is not entirely free from 
ulterior partisan motives. By way of 
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contrast, they continue their friendly 
and conciliatory attitude toward the 
United States and things American. 
Much publicity is given the $25,000,000 
contract for the erection of apartment 
buildings in Moscow recently signed by 
the Moscow Soviet and the Longacre 
Engineering and Construction Company 
of New York. 

As bearing on the attitude of our peo- 
ple toward the Bolsheviki, there is much 
interest in the forgery trials now going 
on in Berlin. Evidence collected by the 
German police seems to prove conclusive- 
ly that a group composed of Russian 
émigrés, with an admixture of ordinary 
adventurers, has been operating for 
years in the manufacture of fake docu- 
ments discrediting the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The most recent product of this 
“Forgers’ International” was the clumsy 
attempt to prove that Senator Norris 
and Senator Borah were in the pay of 
Moscow. 


Postponement of Constitutional 
Government for Syria 


By ALBERT H. LYBYER 


PROFESSOR OF HIsToRY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


hand, having reference to the in- 

definite suspension of the Syrian 
Constituent Assembly in February. M. 
Ponsot, after several months in Paris, 
returned to Syria toward the end of 
December, 1928. No announcement was 
made until the beginning of February, 
1929, as regards the constitutional set- 
tlement. During that time the High 
Commissioner conducted negotiations 
with the chiefs of the Assembly. On 
Jan. 11 he delivered to them a “general 
reservation,” which was evidently the 
result of his conferences with the French 
Government. The plan was that this 


| a documents have come to 


reservation. should be inserted in the 


Constitution, and that certain minor 
changes be made in the document to se- 
cure consistency, after which the French 
Government would accept the Constitu- 
tion. The text of this reservation is in- 
serted here, for purposes of comparison 
with the demands of the Assembly, as 
set forth in previous numbers of Cur- 
RENT HISTORY: 

No disposition of the present Constitu- 
tion is or can be in opposition to the ob- 
ligations contracted by France concern- 
ing Syria, particularly toward the League 
of Nations. 

This reservation applies especially to 
the articles concerning the maintenance 
of order, public security and the defense 
of the country, and also to those involv- 


ing foreign relations. : ; 
So long asthe international obligations 
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of France concerning Syria exist, any 
disposition of the present Constitution 
liable to affect these obligations will not 
be applicable except within the terms de- 
termined by an agreement to be conclud- 
ed between the French and Syrian Gov- 
ernments. 

Consequently, the laws prescribed by 
the articles of the present Constitution, 
the application of which may affect the 
aforesaid responsibilities, will not be dis- 
cussed or promulgated until the agree- 
ment in question is achieved. 

Legislative or administrative decisions 
by the representatives of the French Gov- 
ernment cannot be modified except by 
agreement between the two governments. 

Two weeks later the High Commis- 
sioner and the President of the Assem- 
bly held an interview, in which the 
latter suggested that those articles of 
the Constitution to which the High Com- 
missioner took exception on Aug. 9 
“would only be applied in conformity 
with special agreements to be concluded 
between the French and Syrian Govern- 
ments, pending the conclusion of a treaty 
defining relations between the two coun- 
tries.” 

On Feb. 5 M. Ponsot issued a decree 
in which he adjourned the Constituent 
Assembly sine die. At the same time he 
sent a letter to Hashim Bey Atassi, the 
President of the Assembly, in which, 
after reciting the above facts, he ex- 
plained that he found a lack of agree- 
ment on the part of the Assembly with 
the text of the general reservation, which 
had expressed the utmost degree of con- 
ciliation which the French Government 
could admit under its mandate from the 
League of Nations. He stated further 
that he was unable to find in the limited 
proposal submitted by the President 
“sufficient elements for an understand- 
ing,” adding: 

A persevering effort still appears nec- 
essary in order to find an issue from the 
present difficulties; but in the meantime, 
and until deep reflection has prepared 
the way for a solution of this essential 
problem, the convocation of the Assembly 
would be without object. This is why, in 
the present state of uncertainty, when a 
definite result, so much desired in France 
as well as in Syria, can still be attained, 
I have today issued a decree adjourning 
sine die the constituent Assembly. 

In discussing the differences between 
the desires of the Syrians and those of 
the French as expressed by the High 
Commissioner, the Nationalists offered 
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to modify their very comprehensive 
declaration about the boundaries of 
Syria, substituting in Article 2 the fol- 
lowing words: “Syria is an indivisible 
political unit. The right of protest 
against the present boundaries is re- 
served.” M. Ponsot claimed that the 
Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations could not accept this proposed 
article. 

The Nationalists also insisted that 
their new government should have the 
right to reconsider and alter previous 
laws promulgated by the High Commis- 
sioner. Jn particular, they objected to 
the transfer of the Syrian parts of the 
Hejaz Railway to a French company, 
and to the establishment of a Bank of 
Syria as a French corporation. M. Ponsot 
declined to permit such revisions of de- 
cisions. 

Arguments of a profounder political 
nature were presented as regards the 
nature of mandates and the respective 
powers of the people under mandate, the 
League of Nations, and the mandatory 
power. In which of these three does the 
sovereignty over Syria rest? If it be ad- 
mitted that the League of Nations and 
France have succeeded to the control of 
international relations of Syria that 
formerly belonged to the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, where do they get the right to 
settle internal questions for the Syrians? 

An active campaign was held in the 
Lebanon during March, looking toward 
the election of a President. The quali- 
fied voters were forty-six, being the par- 
liamentary Deputies, who choose the 
President for a three-year term. 


"| UBEEY—The budget for the year 
* 1929-30 has been drawn up at the 
level of $110,000,000, being an increase 
over the previous year of $6,500,000. 

The Turkish Government has given a 
concession to a French group to pros- 
pect for oil in the vilayet of Van, and if 
found, to exploit it. 


He GYPT—King Fuad plans again to 

4 visit England during the coming 
Summer. The Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Hafez Pasha Afifi, has already started 
to inspect the Egyptian legations and 














consulates in Europe, and to prepare 
for the visit of King Fuad. 

During the financial year, 1927-28, the 
government’s receipts were $6,000,000 
above the estimates, while expenditures 
were brought far below the credits al- 
lotted. In consequence, $15,000,000 was 
added to the surplus, bringing it to $200,- 
000,000, a sum larger than a year's 
revenue. Critics point out that the in- 
crease of surplus was mainly caused by 
delays in carrying out projects for which 
money had been appropriated. 

Announcement was made on Feb. 16, 
that at the end of one year the govern- 
ment would introduce a new customs 
tariff. Accordingly, all foreign govern- 
ments were notified that existing com- 
mercial conventions would be terminated 
on that date. 

Imports into Egypt during 1928 
amounted to $260,000,000, an increase of 
$16,000,000. Exports amounted to $280,- 
000,000, an increase of $39,000,000, al- 
most wholly accounted for by the in- 
crease in value of the exports of cotton. 

New estimates indicate that Egypt is 
the most densely populated country in 
the world, containing three persons to 
the acre, who nevertheless derive almost 
all their support from agriculture. In- 
evitably, the scale of living must be very 
low.. Most of the inhabitants live at an 
expense of less than 10 cents each per 
day. 


RAQ—At the time of the departure of 
‘Sir Henry Dobbs certain Kurdish 
and Turcoman chiefs presented memo- 
rials and gifts to the retiring High Com- 
missioner. Some Arabic journals com- 
plained bitterly, accusing the Kurds of 
practically treasonable conduct. They 
claimed that while on the one hand Sir 
Henry had consistently opposed Iraqian 
independence, he was, in receiving these 
presents, encouraging the hope of Kurd- 
ish independence. The new High Com- 
missioner, Sir Gilbert Clayton, arrived 
at Bagdad by air on March 2. 

The Council of the League of Nations 
approved on March 9 a proposal from 
England to establish a judicial system 
in Iraq, which would place foreigners 
and natives on the same legal basis. It 
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was expected that the introduction of 
this system would remove a resentment 
which Persia had been feeling because 
of the unequal treatment of her subjects. 


RABIA—During March raids were 

reported into both Transjordania 
and Iraq. No special blame has been at- 
tached to King Ibn Saud. Arabs in all 
known centuries have regarded raiding 
as a glorious and profitable pastime, nor 
has any civilized government over lands 
adjoining Arabia been able to bring the 
practice entirely to an end. A more 
serious raid into Transjordania was re- 
ported at the beginning of April; 400 
members of the great Howeiteh tribe 
were said to have perished. On April 7: 
it was reported that King Ibn Saud had 
restored peace along the Iraq frontier 
after a pitched battle with the recalci- 
trant Wahabi tribes led by Feisal el 
Dourish and Sultan Bijad. 

The situation in Southern Arabia as 
between the Imam Yahya of the Yemen 
and the British authorities in Aden and 
the neighboring Aden Protectorate re- 
mains without solution. As noted in pre- 
vious issues of CURRENT History, British 
efforts in 1925-6 to agree upon a treaty 
with the Imam failed. The Italians, how- 
ever, negotiated in 1926 a treaty of trade 
and commerce, in which they recognized 
the complete independence of the Yemen. 


ERSIA—The Persian budget for 1929 
estimates receipts at $30,000,000 and 
expenses at $34,000,000. It was ex- 
pected that increases in royalties from 
petroleum would make up the deficiency. 


FGHANISTAN—It was reported that 
King Amanullah had started with a 
formidable army from Kandahar for 
Kabul. It was also stated repeatedly 
that the usurping King, Habibullah, was 
losing hold in the latter city, from lack 
of money and supplies. Active warfare 


had not been resumed before the end of 
March. Various tribes appeared ready 
to receive again the rule of Amanullah, 
albeit making terms in the direction of 
abandoning reforms and increasing local 
autonomy. 
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Chinese Nationalist Government Quells 


Rebellion 


By HAROLD 5. QUIGLEY 
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EMONSTRATING military as 
1) well as political capacity, the gov- 


ernment established nearly two 
years ago by the Nationalist party at 
Nanking met a revolt in the important 
central Chinese city of Hankow in its in- 
cipient stages, and, with the aid of Colo- 
nel Max Bauer, military adviser and for- 
associate of General Ludendorff, 
overthrew it with comparatively little 
trouble or bloodshed. The revolting lead- 
ers were Kwangsi Generals, Hu Tsung-tu 
and Yeh Chi. They had been associated 


mer 


with General Li Tsung-jen in what was 
known as the Wu-Han (Wuchang-Han- 


kow) division of the Central Political 
Council, but at the time of the revolt 
General Li was in Shanghai. He took the 
responsibility for the ousting of Governor 
Lu Ti-ping from Hunan Province, but 
apparently the Nanking Government 
thought it wise to exonerate him from 
any intention to promote serious trouble. 
A fourth important militarist, Pei (or 
Pai) Chung-hsi, who had been sta- 
tioned at Peking, resigned from his du- 
ties there and was believed to have aided 
or tried to aid the Wu-Han factionalists. 

One need not go beyond the usual 
cause of such revolts as this to explain 
it. The men at Hankow objected to 
Nanking’s efforts to restrict their power; 
they were desirous of checking the de- 
velopment of centralization. They count- 
ed on help from Canton and hoped that 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, based on Ho- 
nan, might throw his support to them 
also. They were disappointed in both 
expectations. General Li Chai-sun, head 
of the Canton regional government, was 
arrested in Nanking and his successors 


to power at Canton declared for the 
central government. Rumors that Li 
Chai-sun had been executed were persis- 
tent, but official statements denied their 
accuracy. General Feng resigned his 
post as Minister of War, pleading illness, 
but remained neutral in the government’s 
clash with Wu-Han. 

A strict censorship prevented the 
cabling of adequate details concerning 
the brief campaign necessitated along 
the Yangtse River between Hankow 
and Nanking. The Nanking Govern- 
ment at first confirmed General Ho 
Chien in the governorship of Hunan, al- 
though he had occupied it without in- 
structions after putting Lu Ti-ping to 
flight. It could not, however, overlook 
the threat to its authority evident in the 
attitude of the Wu-Han Generals, hence 
the decision to drive them out. That it 
was able to carry out the decision is a 
most encouraging sign of strength, 
which is to be read not only, and per- 
haps least, as an indication of Nanking’s 
military prowess but as evidence of a 
growing spirit of confederation among 
the leading military factions. A de- 
cisive element in the government’s vic- 
tory was its ability to borrow about 
$10,000,000 (Mex.) from Shanghai 
banks. 

Foreigners in Hankow felt some alarm 
lest retreating troops, out of control of 
their officers, should invade the conces- 
sions. Many Chinese sought refuge 
there as the Wu-Han forces began their 
retreat from advanced posts outside Han- 
kow and poured through the city. Ad- 
miral Bristol, at Shanghai, was in readi- 
ness to dispatch destroyers up the river 
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if needed, but the rapid advance of the 
Nanking troops was relied upon to pre- 
vent looting. From Lanchow, Southern 
Kiangsi, a telegram signed by Bishop 
0’Shea of the Lazarist mission expressed 
the fear that Communist risings, in 
which missions had been burned and 
missionaries forced to take flight from 
their stations or to go armed for self- 
protection, might become general. Troops 
were sent from Canton to suppress the 
movement. 

Developments in the regional conflict 
near Chefoo, Shantung, between the Na- 
tionalist leader, Liu Chen-nien, and the 
former brigand-Governor of the province, 
Chang Tsung-chang, favored the latter. 
The “Young Marshal,” Chang Hsueh- 
liang, of Manchuria, declined to send re- 
enforcements to Liu, though requested to 
do so by President Chiang Kai-shek. Liu 
was compelled to evacuate Chefoo, but 
retained possession of Ninghaichow. 

Dr. C. T. Wang and Minister Yoshi- 
zawa initialed an agreement on March 
28 settling the long-standing issue over 
the Tsinan incident of May, 1928. It 
provided for the evacuation of Shan- 
tung by Japanese troops within two 
months and set up a commission to de- 
termine damages on both sides. No men- 
tion of guilt was included; instead, both 
governments declared that they “de- 
plored” the incident and regarded the 
“unhappy feeling” that resulted from it 
as past. From Tokio it was reported 
reliably that the evacuation would be 
completed by the middle of May. The 
expectation was that Shantung would 
fall under the control of Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang. The commission for deter- 
mination of damages began its meetings 
at Shanghai on April 5. 

With the formal departure of Gov- 
ernor Chao Chi on April 14, Tsing-tao 
for the first time passed nominally to 
the control of the Nanking Government. 
Chinese troops were not to enter the city 
until the Japanese evacuation of Shan- 
tung was completed. 

The Third National Congress of the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist party) was 
convened at Nanking on March 15. The 
closest censorship was maintained over 
its sessions, which lasted until March 28. 


Foreign correspondents were denied ac- 
cess to the meetings and Chinese news- 
papers were permitted to print only the 
communiqués released by the Central 
Executive Committee. This in spite of 
the fact that at least a majority of the 
delegates had been “hand picked” by the 
committee, which controls the govern- 
ment. For this precaution the party 
leaders in power were assailed by the 
“outs” at various centres, notably Pe- 
king, Hankow, Tientsin and Loyang. It 
was an earnest of the apprehension en- 
tertained by the governing faction of the 
party that free elections would result in 
a struggle of group with group, out of 
which its own overthrow might easily 
follow. The leading military men— 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan, Li 
Tsung-jen, Chang Hsueh-liang, Li Chai- 
sun—all were absent from the congress. 
President Chiang Kai-shek made a frank 
appeal for greater unity which carried a 
tone of Western brusqueness: 

“Is China united? A cursory survey 
of the political situation shows that it 
is not. The provincial governments are 
acting independently in financial mat- 
ters. They buy arms without the sanc- 
tion of the central government and re- 
cruit soldiers of their own accord. What 
is worse, the provincial governments are 
taking advantage of their military 
strength to dictate to the central gov- 
ernments. The recent military confer- 
ence decided that troops should not be 
mobilized except by order of the dis- 
bandment committee, but hardly had the 
conference ended than troop movements 
were begun in the Wu-Han area. Polit- 
ical unity has not been achieved.” 

The President denounced the leaders 
of the Kwangsi clique—Li Tsung-jen, 
Pei Chung-hsi and Li Chai-sun—as 
“arch-enemies of Nationalist China and 
traitors to the party and the govern- 
ment.” The three were expelled from 
the party by the congress. 

Consternation was caused by President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s proclamation issued 
at Hankow on April 10, in which he de- 
clared that he intended returning to Nan- 
king as soon as possible to tender hi 
resignation as head of the National Gov- 
ernment. He held himself responsible 
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for not having foreseen the political 
trend and for not having prevented the 
Wu-Han rebellion. In a message “to the 
people of China” he characterized him- 
self as unequal to the task entrusted to 
him and professed a desire to travel 
abroad to “rest and study and eventually 
to return to serve my country as a pri- 
vate citizen.” So far, however, Chiang 
has not resigned, 

Sun Fo, Minister of Railways, laid 
before the congress a reconstruction pro- 
gram covering fifty years and involving 
the outlay of $12,500,000,000 gold. It 
provided for the building of 20,000 miles 
of railway and 10,000 miles of motor 
highways. Fifty million were allotted to 
build the new capital at Nanking. The 
money, at the rate of $250,000,000 a year, 
would be secured by government appro- 
priations (40 per cent), internal loans 
(20 per cent) and foreign loans (40 per 
cent). 

The election of the municipal council 
of the International Settlement at Shang- 
hai resulted in the choice of five British, 
two Americans and two Japanese to the 
council. 

The Chinese-French commission for the 
assessment of damages resulting from 
the Nanking incident (March, 1927), 
reached an agreement to assess material 
damages at $106,100 Mex. 

The name of the Province of Feng- 
tien, Manchuria, was altered to Liao- 
ning. 

Sir Frederick Whyte, first speaker of 
the Indian Parliament and recently a 
writer and speaker on Far Eastern af- 
fairs, was appointed adviser to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs at Nanking. 

Dr, C. C. Wu presented his letters of 
credence as Chinese Minister to the 
United States on March 25. 

The privilege of using the mails for 
the distribution of the American news- 
paper, The North China Star, withdrawn 
by the Nanking Government on Feb. 5, 
was restored on March 20. The state- 
ment made in these pages last month 
that the privilege also had been with- 
drawn from The North China Standard, 


a Japanese daily in China, apparently 
was erroneous. 


EVENTS IN JAPAN 


. Diet passed a new and higher 

tariff on lumber on March 23, which 
will affect principally pine, cedar, spruce 
and hemlock, imported largely from the 
United States. On the previous day the 
American Government had instructed its 
Chargé d’Affaires in Tokio to express 
informally the hope that American lum- 
ber products would not be placed on an 
unfavorable basis as compared with sim- 
ilar and competing products from other 
countries. The increase in duties, which 
was strongly opposed by consumers in 
Japan, was expected to add_ about 
$3,000,000 annually to the national reve- 
nues. 

The government prorogued the Diet on 
March 25. Several important bills which 
had passed the House of Representatives 
were lost in the House of Peers, owing 
to the general dissatisfaction of the up- 
per house with the Cabinet’s policy. Both 
houses, however, passed with but little 
debate a resolution approving the emer- 
gency imperial ordinance promulgated 
last June which gave the courts the 
option of adjudging the death penalty 
upon persons convicted under the so- 
called “peace-preservation law.” This 
law, passed in 1925, prohibits any per- 
son from organizing or joining a society 
with the object of altering the national 
Constitution or destroying the system of 
private property. 

Senji Yamamoto, a member of the 
lower house of the Diet, belonging to 
the Labor and Peasants party, was as- 
sassinated by Kuroda Hokuji, who had 
demanded that Yamamoto resign. 

Count Shimpei Goto died on April 18 
at the age of 73. Educated in Japan and 
Germany as a physician, his career 
ranged from being the first president of 
the South Manchuria Railway to the po- 
sition of Foreign Minister. He was prob- 
ably the most distinguished politician 1 
Japan who never held the Premiership. 
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ind a Great Exposition 


Anctent MOORISH TEMPLES. . . Magnificent 
“Castles in Spain” ... land of Romance—Play ...Wonder 
places where time has lent its graceful charm to enchant youl 

Traveling in Spain is like a beautiful dream. . . the won- 
ders of history parading before your eyes! 

And you may live amidst this historical grandeur, this 
fomance—in modern comfort—at moderate cost! 

Visit the great “International Exposition of Barcelona” 
and see the greatest collection of art, science and industry of 
all times. Housed in buildings that took eight years to build 
and at a cost of $22,000,000. Spain has perfectly blended 
her own architecture, centuries old, with all that is beautiful 


. “ec 
in the Mod ene.” 


Spain—Barcelona—should he on your itinerary in 1929. 


Barcelona— Paris, 23 hours. .. London, 30 hours 
... Berlin, 39 hours. Motor Tours on 40,000 miles 
of hard surface roads! Rail transportation reduced. 


NT_E_R_N ATION AI 


May to December 


& 
el For further information address any Tourist 
| Q) Ts Co Bureau, or M. Ventura, American Delegate, 
@ } 113 West 57th Street + New York City 
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SWIFT 
TO THE GOAL 


Y 
Gicantic turbines beat a silent rhythm 


- +. miles slip past the stern... as the 
great liner pursues its course to europe. 
Trained eyes, trained minds, trained 
hands serve ... sensitive to the course 
of the ship and the requisites of passen- 
gers. For the quintessence of I. M. M. 
excellence lies in SERVICE—flawless, 
unobtrusive, efficient —the assurance 
that there can be no finer, more correct 
way to Europe than by White Star, 
Red Star or Atlantic Transport Lines. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, OUR OFFICES ELSEWHERE 
OR ANY AUTHORIZED AGENT _ 


TO AND FROM 
OUR READERS 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for 
solicited manuscripts unless accompanies | 
return postage. Anonymous communicatiy 
will be disregarded, but the names of con 
spondents will be withheld from publica 
upon request. | ‘i 


STALIN’S POLICY AS SOVIET LEapp 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Professor Furniss, in his summary of ev 
in the Soviet Union, published in the jy 
CURRENT History, states on Page 172: “ 
regards the present trend of policies in uy 
sia under Stalin’s leadership, Trotsky’s an 
ysis confirms the general impression that ¢} 
Soviet régime grows continuously more ¢ 
servative. * * The policy of the Sta 
group has been opportunistic rather than d 
trinaire, but has tended to concede grea! 
freedom of action to the peasant, with a 
sultant increase in his economic and politi 
power. * * * It is clear on the record 
Russian events during the past year that t! 
destiny of the country is falling into the hani 
of moderate men, and its economic life is ! 
flecting to an increasing degree the middld 
class mentality of the small landowner.” 

As you doubtless know, Stalin’s policy f 
the past year has been one of increasing # 
verity toward the rich peasant (kulak). Th 
agrarian legislation passed in December, 192 
carries out Trotsky’s program on this subje 
and is calculated to drive the small landowm 
out of both economic and political life. Th 
similarity of Stalin’s and Trotsky’s policies » 
well presented in Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s att: 
cle, “The Revolt Against Stalin,” publish 
in the April CURRENT History. Misunderstané 
ing of Stalin’s present position is particular’ 
unfortunate in view of the fact that the recel: 
news from Russia discloses definite oppositis 
to him in the ranks of the really — 
Communist group which includes Kalinin, ») 
kov and Frumkin. Vera A. MICHELES. 

Foreign Policy Association, New York. 

* * * 


RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 
To the Editor of Current History: on 

J. W. Lockhart, in a letter in March (F 
RENT History, states that, from oe 
point of view, the United States is .. Oy 
tian country, but he omits to give the 4a 7 
title of the act which made it so. a i 
cites the opinion of the learned aut “a dé 
the Commentary on American Law to ae 
fect that “the case assumes we are a — 
country”—an opinion concerning am 4° 
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Ries the call of the Old World—its color, 
history, romance and strange beauty will enrich 
your memory. Let us call your attention to our 
Individual Travel Service—a service that aligns 
itself with your own ideas, your convenience and 
your budget—prearranges every essential, from 
steamship reservation to train, airplane, automobile 
and hotel... a service that takes care of your 
passport, visa and baggage . . . and gives you the 
benefit of the 88 years of experience of our unique 
organization with 200 offices in Europe alone,—of 
our close affiliation with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owners of the famous international trains de luxe 


in Europe, Near East, Egypt, ete. 


OurGroup Travel programs—escorted or unescorted 
—offer an almost infinite selection of itineraries of 
Various durations—ranging from the highest kind 
of Luxury Tour to the economical, comfortable 
Popular Tour. 


Automobile Tours. Special Air Cruises; 
Ceneral Airplane Travel. 


tickets by all lines, 


Steamship 


Cook’s Traveler’s cheques. 


8 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston 
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. Ee Baltimore 


Chicago st. Louis 
ear Angeles 
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is twice 
as satisfying 

without 
travel worries 


Youcross the Atlanticwithprearranged comfort, 
with friendly, interesting companions when 
you join an American Express Escorted Tour. 

In London, Paris, Rome...wherever you go 
...your hotel reservations are already made... 
your sightseeing arranged...your baggage safe 
and handy...no delays...no disappointments... 
nothing to disturb the vivid unfolding of a 
great adventure. 

Write today to the nearest American Express 
office or to the nearest address below for any 
of the following booklets. They explain the 
tours in interesting detail and show you howto 
accomplish the most for your time and money. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send booklets giving details of the tours checked 
O Limited Expense Tours—Summer Months, $412 up 
© Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 

O Quality Tours —$1233 to $2160 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
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tion. Further on he quotes another legal lumi- 
nary as saying: “To every religion we allow 
a limited liberty.” All that his letter and 
quotations prove is that the United States will 
not tolerate any teaching which would disgust 
any person (Christian or unbeliever alike) 
who had been brought up according to our 
present-day standard of ethics. No unbe- 
liever in Christianity doubts this, and so Mr. 
Lockhart’s letter seems to me to answer a 
point which was never raised. He also says 
that the institutions of the United States are 
based on the “fundamental tenets of that re- 
ligion.” Can he say just what these “funda- 
menial tenets” are, and is he quite sure that 
every Christian sect would agree with him? 
Mr. Lockhart’s citations do not prove that the 
Constitution of the United States accepts the 
Bible as the Word of God, or the various con- 
flicting doctrines taught by the multitude of 
conflicting Christian sects as the State re- 
ligion, 

It is somewhat surprising to read that the 
doctrine of evolution is “unsupported.” Has 
Mr. Lockhart scientific authority for calling 
it “unsupported”? Would he care to read the 
sifted evidence of, say, twenty writers, whose 
only interest was to get at the truth, no mat- 
ter whether Christianity, Buddhism, agnosti- 
cism or atheism suffered in the process. I can 


furnish him with these names and a sketch of § 
the evidence they adduce in support of eyoly. 
tion. Of these writers, some are Protestants 
some atheists, some Roman Catholics (a Jesyi; 
priest, Father Wasserman especially), an¢ 
some agnostics. Their evidence is certainly 
startling and, to me, very convincing, , 
Bowmanville, Ontario. R. West. 
* x 


CZECH-MAGYAR CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Permit me to observe that in Dr. Rose Wi- 
stein’s reply in April CURRENT History to an 
article by former Consul General Ernest Lud- 
wig nearly every statement is in contradiction 
to the facts. 

It is not true that the Magyar estates taken 
by the Czechs have been paid for at. pre-war 
valuation. For estates up to 1,000 hectares 
(2,471 acres) the average price of the years 
1913 to 1915 was to be calculated, for larger 
estates as little as 40 per cent of the pre-war 
price, according to size. But the amount was 
to be paid not in pre-war crowns or their 
equivalent but in Czechoslovak crowns, which 
are worth about one-seventh of the pre-war 
crowns. Thus the lawful owners of the land 
get only one-seventh of the pre-war valuation 
and only half of that in cash, while for the 


will be said with BOOKS because books 
not only carry the wishes of the giver— 
they guarantee a jolly trip to the trav- 
eller who likes reading. And who does 
not? A Bon Voyage Book Box is) 


Bonu Voyage 
° 1929 


the most thoughtful of going-away gifts., 


Write or wire name of voyageur, giv 
ing the price of box desired, the name Y 

the vessel and the date of sailing. De- 
livery will be made to the steamer. Books 
and magazines of your choice or ours will 
be sent. Bon Voyage Book Boxes aré 
priced at $5, $10, $15, B20, elle 
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other half they have to take government bonds 
pearing 4 per cent interest. 

In distributing the land taken away, the 
(zech Land Office has almost completely ig- 
nored Magyar claimants, which is not only a 
preach of the minorities treaty but also in- 
volves a great social injustice. On the Hun- 
garian territory transferred to Czechoslovakia 
the agricultural element made up no less than 
618 per cent of the whole population. Add 
to this that in pre-war Hungary 48.4 per cent 
of the Magyar agricultural population and 
oly 33.6 per cent of the Slovak agricultural 
population did not own land, and the inequity 
of practically excluding Magyar claimants be- 
comes even more glaring, 

It is a general complaint in Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, as Upper Hungary is now called, 
that the Czechs are discriminating against 
these provinces and trying to make them 
Czech by force. The 3,000 schools which Dr. 
Wistein claims have been built by the Czechs in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia in the two years 1919 
and 1920 had really been built by the Hun- 
garians and were merely appropriated by the 
Czechs. The latter insist wherever possible 
on making the language of instruction Czech 
in order to denationalize the Slovaks and Ru- 
thenians, Whereas under Hungarian rule in 

ore than one-third of the schools the lan- 
guage of instruction was Slovak or Ruthenian, 
respectively. 

Part of the taxes collected in Slovakia and 
Ruthenia is used for developing Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia and Silesia, the exploitation of the peo- 
ple of the first-named two provinces impover- 
ishing them to such an extent as to compel 
thm to emigrate in much larger numbers 
than the people of the other three provinces, 
as may be seen from the following numbers of 
emigrants per 100,000 inhabitants in 1926: 
From Bohemia, 85; from Moravia, 120; from 
Silesia, 149; from Slovakia, 410, and from 
Ruthenia, 165, 

_ As to Dr. Wistein’s statement about having 
interrogated Count Albert Apponyi in Chicago 
in 1912 (really in 1911), how it was that 70 
per cent of the people of Hungary were illit- 
erate and only 6.1 per cent of all the inhabi- 
tants had the right of suffrage, I looked up 
Count Apponyi’s own account of the incident 
(in Lectures on the Peace Problem and on the 
Constitutional Growth of Hungary, Budapest, 
1911), and found (Page 66) that only the 
‘econd question was put to him by Dr. Wistein 
and answered in the way indicated by her. 
The first question could not have been put to 
‘lm without his pointing out the utter ab- 
‘urdity of it. The official figures of 1910 are 
- within my reach at present, but, according 
0 the census of 1920, the percentage of illit- 
‘racy in Hungary was 8.4 in the cities and 
169 in the small towns and rural districts, 


Where motoring is an 
ever -thrilling delight! 


South Africa 


Offers the visitor mile after mile of fine ironstone 
motor roads. ‘The famous drives around the 
Cape Beautiful, in Northern Transvaal, or 
through fern-kloofed Natal, are indicative of 
many fascinating trips enjoyed on uncrowded 
thoroughfares in this year-round travel land. As 
you glide along, beautiful flowers, towering 
mountains and far flung verdant veld charm you- 
The invigorating climate and mellow sunshine 
fill you with youthful, happy, care-free health- 
fulness. You see modern cities and quaint kraal 
life, and at each day’s end you rest in comfortable 
modern hotels. 


Where else in the world can you see 


Acres of Diamonds 
The Majestic Victoria Falls 


Forty Miles of Deep, Stupendous Gold 
Mines 


Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
The Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 


Write for fully illustrated travel literature, and 
booklet ED-1, 


SOUTH AFRICA TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 657 New York 


11 Broadway 
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... At this vivid season when 
the attractions of New York take 
on a heightened interest, The 
ROOSEVELT beckons to those 
of cultivated taste...A hotel 
alive to the pleasant usages of 
city life with a spirit, an appeal, 
a gracious air, quite distinctly 
its own. 


1100 Rooms — Single or En Suite 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 
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A VARIETY OF FASCINATING 
TOURS TO RUSSIA 


IS NOW INCLUDED IN OUR 
WORLDWIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


VIA ALL STEAMERS ALL SAILING DATES 


Special sailings to Russia—May 10th, S.S. DE GRASSE 
and S.S. ILE DE FRANCE; May 29th, S.S. AQUI- 
TANIA; June 14th, S.S. TUSCANIA; July 3rd, S.S. 
KUNGSHOLM (Extension into Russia of our Swedish 
tour) and many other dates. 


Soviet Visas Secured—Write or Call for Booklet C 
THE AMALGAMATED BANK 


Travel Department 
11-15 Union Square, New York City. 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank 
111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CONDUCTED AND INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL EVERYWHERE 


making an average of 15.2 for the whole coup. hy 
try. This compares very favorably with ¢9, 
ditions in the adjoining countries, 

As to the franchise in Hungary, in 199) 
universal male and female suffrage was jntry. 
duced there, extending the right to vote t 
about 35 per cent of the total population, Mal 
suffrage is even more universal, or less rp. 
stricted, than in many of the older democra. 
cies, like France or the State of New York 
for instance. In the latter new voters mus 
produce a certificate of the eighth grade of an 
elementary school or else submit to an intelli. 
gence test, while in Hungary only passing the 
sixth grade is required, and even an illiterate 
person may vote if he has a farm or a busines 
of his own. 

EUGENE Prvany, 
Associate of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. 
New York. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S 
ITY 
To the Editor of Current History: 

L. T. Merrill in the March issue, on Page 
911, says: “Unique in some ways and mos 
notable up to its time since the Civil War was 
Cleveland’s inauguration in 1885. Though a 
stolid, unimaginative individual, he must have 
felt something of a thrill * * * realized the 
significance of his political victory.” (Italics 
mine.) 

It was my good fortune to have personally 
known Grover Cleveland in years when no on¢ 
had thought of him as President of the United 
States. It was my good fortune to cast my 
first Presidential vote for that great states 
man. If ever there lived a man who felt 
deeply and sincerely it was Grover Cleveland. 
If there lived a man who more intensely 
realized the political victory won by Grover 
Cleveland than Cleveland himself, I should 
like to hear of him. It was a fellow-Wiscon- 
sinite of the author of the lines quoted, Get- 
eral Bragg, who said, “We love Cleveland foi 
the enemies he has made.” No man could 
elicit such a compliment, dead or alive, with- 
out having been possessed of magnetic power», 
of great personality. The State papers of 
Grover Cleveland, resting in the archives of 
the government in Washington, are a mute, 
yet eloquent, refutation of the charge unjustly 
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New Vacation. Thrills ! 
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ast and finest Presidents. 


Vernal, Utah. JOHN BRISTOL. 


* * * 
SERBIA’S WAR RESPONSIBILITY 

1 the Editor of Current History: 

[ shall not claim your space to go into 
wy discussion of Serbian war guilt with Mr. 
v4 Trivanovitch on the basis ef his article 
» CURRENT History for March. The whole 
ater is disposed of in admirable fashion in 
Chapters II and III of the second volume of 
professor Fay’s Origins of the World War. 
There is no point of importance raised by Mr. 
Trivanovitch which has not been thoroughly 
wnsidered by Professor Fay; yet he comes 


i the final conclusion (Vol. II, p. 74): “There | 


sno good reason to doubt the accuracy of M. 
Liuba Jovanovitch’s revelations of 1924.” 


There is, however, one point mentioned by | 


pdged by Mr. Merrill against one of.our great- | 


| 





Mr. Trivanovitch which needs to be corrected, | 
nasmuch as he makes much use of it in the | 


‘fort to discredit the revisionist view of Ser- 
tian responsibility, namely, the assertion and 
implication that I have drawn my information 
garding Serbian guilt solely from Stanoje- 
tch’s pamphlet (CURRENT HISTORY, 
1929, p. 989). 


March, | 
Whether or not my views on | 


Serbian responsibility are correct, any weak- | 


nesses in them are not due to ignorance of 
uch information as exists on this question. 
[have examined all the extant literature on 
the subject, and have, in addition, held long 
private conversations regarding the Serbian 
question with Count Berchtold, Edith Dur- 
tam, Dr. von Wiesner, M. Bogitschevich and 
two active members of the Blane Hand in 
4. I have also analyzed at length the 
apologies for Serbia by Seton-Watson, Schmitt, 
Aantorowicz, and others. My brief reference 
to Pashitsch’s denial of April 25, 1926, was 
vased upon inadequate evidence and was 
‘lightly misleading. But Professor Fay was 
able at a later date to examine the same text 
as that reproduced by M. Trivanovitch, and 
ie still believes that Jovanovitch’s version is 
not affected by the Pashitsch denial. Fur- 
ther, my premature version of the Pashitsch 
waial 1s certainly no more misleading than 
“lvanovitch’s account of the nature of Ljuba 
‘ovanovitch’s rejoinder (Cf, Fay, op. cit., Vol. 
2 72-74). M. Trivanovitch’s implied 
ms , of inadequate study of the subject was 
Hy ss pardonable as he was aware of my 
77688 of the World War, where full biblio- 
—_ reference is made to the materials on 
peta question. Yet he cites as my 
“a eres on the subject the necessarily 
. relerences included in my CURRENT His- 
RY article for August, 1927. 


N HARRY ELMER BARNES. 
} orthampton, Mass, 





The gayest, most care-free vacation 
.--Guild House Party Tours on lux- 
urious trains to popular ‘Vacation- 
lands of the United States and Can- 
ada. Hundreds of jnteresting trips 
described in our beautifully illus- 
trated booklets: 


‘“*wWonderland of the West’*— 
Summer Tours of the Pacific North- 
west, Canadian Rockies, Alaska, Pa- 
cific Coast, Yellowstone, California, 
Colorado, Salt Lake. Booklet ‘DW’. 

“Historic East’’— Summer 
Tours of the Atlantic Coast, Canada, 
Niagara . Falls, Virginia, Bermuda. 
Ask for Booklet “DE”. . 

Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU | 
Dept. 655, 180 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


8 Days to 
Two Months 


8125 up 


Leaving Chica- 
go every Sun- 
day, June 23 to 
August 25 
Recreation car 
Comprehen- 
sive sight-see- 
ing. Leading 
hotels. Expert 
couriers. 


Itineraries arranged by 
European travel experts 
and the service of 85 CIT 
offices abroad will make 
your tour more pleasant 
and less expensive. 

Ask for our booklet “Summer 
Tours in Europe” via CIT. 
STEAMSHIP, RAILROAD, 
MOTOR COACH AND AIR- 


PLANE TICKETS AT BEST 
POSSLBLE RATES. 


Hotel reservations free of charge—private auto- 
mobiles with ehauffeurs for hire—sightseeing. 


Information and Quotations 
Without Obligation 
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of service CQ Throughout 
to travelers the World 
CAMPAGNIA ITALIANA 
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World Finance—A Month's Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EDITorR oF The Annalist 


HAT was apparently feared would de- 

W velop into a major financial crisis was 

averted on March 26, when several 
large New York banks, “in defiance” of the 
restrictive campaign of the Federal Reserve 
banks, came to the assistance of the New 
York money market after the rate on call 
loans had risen to 20 per cent, a level which 
had previously been equaled or exceeded only 
in periods of financial crisis, such as occurred 
in 1907 and 1908 and in 1919 and 1920. 

“So far as this institution is concerned,” 
declared Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank, “we feel that we have 
an obligation paramount to any Federal Re- 
serve warning, or anything else, to avert, so 
far as lies within our power, any dangerous 
crisis in the money market. While we are 
averse to resorting to rediscounting for the 
purpose of making a profit in the call money 
market, we certainly would not stand by and 
see a situation arise where money became 
impossible to obtain at any price.” 

Before this announcement things looked 
black indeed. The stock market, having risen 
to a new record peak on March 21, had beea 
declining for three days. Ugly rumors were 
afloat regarding further restrictive measures 
by the Federal Reserve banks, call money 
continued to tighten persistently, and when, 
on March 25, the rate reached 14 per cent, 
traders began to fear the worst. On March 
26, therefore, the market had to absorb a 
tremendous volume of selling from all over 
the country, and by noon the decline had 
reached the proportions of one of the sharp- 
est breaks in the history of the Exchange. 

Yet this decline cannot, as commonly re- 
ported, be ascribed to the rise in call money 
to 20 per cent, for the simple reason that 
the minute the advance to the top figure oc- 
curred the market suddenly reversed itself 
and staged a recovery which was rather more 
remarkable than the preceding decline. A 
break of such magnitude almost always in- 
duces such widespread liquidation that it is 
impossible to halt the decline for several days. 
Doubtless it was this that led to fears of a 
financial crisis and the measures taken to 
avert it. What actually caused the break, in- 
deed, was not the actual rise in call money, 
since stocks frequently advance in the face 
of high call money rates; it was rather fear— 
the fear that the Reserve banks were taking 


measures which would make credit unava 
able at any price—plus an internal or tof... 
nical position which had become weakened i 
the course of the preceding advance, 

In the circumstances, it still seems a litife 
strange that the action of Mr. Mitchell af, 
other leading bankers in making credit aysi Myc 
able—at a price—should have aroused ty 
storm of criticism and counter-criticism th 
it did. It is true that traders in ero 
brokerage houses hailed his action as aq yj 
tory for their side over the “Federal 
serve,” and that they immediately proceed ff 
to bid up prices so rapidly that by the co§ 
of trading on March 27 leading industri 
stocks had recovered more than half. thei 
losses from the March 21 peak. But same, 
heads were at a loss to find justification ffs, 
Senator Glass’s statement calling for Mle 
Mitchell’s resignation as a Class A directs 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York a:fiow 


punishment for having “slapped the Reserv—: 
Board in the face.” Mr. Mitchell has all alo 
been outspoken in his criticism of the ex-B¢ 


cessive use of bank credit in the stock mar-Bth 


ket. The National City Bank bulletin off; 
April 1 made it clear that he favored an in-[% 
metliiate increase in rediscount rates. 
Detailed statistics on brokers’ loans show 
moreover, that the member banks of the Re 
serve System have heeded the request of thi 
Reserve Board for cooperation in cutting dow 
the volume of brokers’ loans, as is evides! 
from the following table: 
BROKERS’ LOANS 
As Reported by New York City Member Bank: 
(millions). 
Mar. 20, Feb.6, Ne 
1929. 1929.  Ch’ge 
For own account $1,116 
For out-of-town banks.. 1,768 1,931 


MOURN .5:6ie stew ne wa eee $3,047 
For account of others.. 2,934 2,621 


$5,668 


$5,793 


This table covers the period from just 
fore the Reserve Board warning to just b+ 
fore the March 26 break in the stock marke 
It shows that although total brokers’ !0at' 
had risen $125,000,000, loans by banks at! 
their out-of-town correspondents had actual 
been cut down $188,000,000, whereas dite 
lending by corporations, individuals, Iv 











ont trusts, foreign banks and others had in- 
eased $313,000,000. Over this last classifi- 
stion of loans the member banks have, of 
nurse, nO control, a fact which not only ab- 
ves the banks from blame but also leads 
}) the explanation of the acute money-market 
L.ingency which developed in March. 

it has been pointed out more than once in 
Hivse columns that the growth of these loans 
Br account of “others” constituted a menace 
in that they were subject to sudden with- 


ittfhrawal without proper measures being avail- 


(Ble to make up the deficiency. In practice 


‘iis deficiency has been made up at the end 
‘Boi every quarter, when corporations with- 


daw funds for interest and dividend pay- 
ments, by the member banks through the re- 


it: Mdiscount facilities of the Reserve banks and 
‘Boften through direct open-market operations 


ty the Reserve banks themselves. 
RESERVE BANKS DRASTIC ACTION 


It had been suggested, even before the 


Sater Byarning issued by the Federal Reserve Board, 


that this fact gave the Reserve banks a most 
effective means of enforcing their edicts 
against speculative excesses. Few thought, 
however, that the Reserve banks would take 
0 drastic a step as to refuse to ease over a 
quarterly settlement period. Yet this is pre- 
ily what they did last March, and it is 
that measure which largely accounts for the 
acute stringency which developed on March 
2. It is not, of course, a complete explana- 
tin, There were other contributing causes. 
(ne was the situation which arose in Chi- 
‘ago, where member banks cooperated with 
the Reserve banks so effectively as to bring 
sent heavy liquidation on the Chicago Stock 
ixchange as early as March 21. There was 
4 report, subsequently denied, of the forma- 
in of a money pool by Stock Exchange offi- 
“als to support the Chicago money market. 
There is little doubt, in any case, that the 
withdrawal of funds from New York to Chi- 
“4g0 was a contributing cause of the un- 
“ttlement in New York. 
Another most interesting factor was the 
act that sterling exchange remained firm 
n the face of 15 and 20 per cent call money. 
“Reviously the pound had shown pronounced 
aig with every sharp upturn in call 
New York the attraction of high rates in 
the ae or foreign funds has been one of 
ne ig se ag supports on which the bull 
the He nse its campaign. The events of 
i. bed i have demonstrated that there 
tall, a definite limit to the amount 


Which forej ‘ 
My ign lenders @ - will s 
bis country, can or will supply to 


T 
he controversy over President Mitchell’s 
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action in averting a threatened crisis raged 
for days. Statements were given to the news- 
papers by ex-Senator Owen, who, with Senator 
Glass, was prominently connected with the 
the legislation which provided the Federal Re- 
serve System, by Representative McFadden, 
chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and by numerous bankers, 
legislators and economists. The views ex- 
pressed are so far apart as to defy intelligent 
analysis. All criticize the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities, who have few friends these days. 
Some denounce their lack of action, while 
some, on the other hand, go so far as to accuse 
the board of taking measures destined to 
bring on a business depression similar to that 
of 1921. 

One criticism which seems justified is that, 
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while the policy of the Reserve Board ig g 
with respect to the object it has in view, ff 


methods employed for carrying out that poli 
The ANNALIST are faulty. More sporttionlee. the oo _ 
rate should be regulated more nearly agg 

prints weekly special articles on matically with respect to open market 
subjects of current interest to As things stand at present, the New York, 
the banker, the business execu- discount rate is a full 1 per cent below & 

tive, the investor and every one commercial paper rates and one-half of { 
affected by the swiftly changing cent below the open market acceptance rap 


currents of the modern, econo- This situation is anomalous in more ways thy 
mic world. can be analyzed here. To take one examph 


; ; however, it has prevented open market 

The Annalist Business Outlook— from rising more than they actually have, g 
Is : _ searching and _ impartial has made the call money market just thy 
analysis. s y 

2 een much more attractive to lenders. It 
Financial Markets— : served, of course, to prevent gold imports 
A weekly summary and interpreta- from abroad; but the recent experienslil 
tion of movements in the stock, bond his a h : Pp ce g 

and foreign exchange markets. this country in that respect points to then 
of letting other countries look out for them 


The Annalist Index of Business selves and their own gold reserves. 


Activity— 
A monthly index of demonstrated GOVERNOR YOUNG’S WARNING 
PRCRG AE: Nae Governor Young of the Reserve Boal 

The Annalist Weekly Index of stated in a speech in Cincinnati that if com 

Wholesale Commodity Prices— ditions did not improve the rediscount rate 
Computed week by week. would be raised as a last resort—this despili 

Outstanding Features in the Com- the long experience of the Bank of Engl 

modities— ; and other central banks, which teaches noth 
Clear-cut chronicle and forecast of ing unless it is that the change in the dif 
sndepninpeaniaieamaiene count rate should be a first, not a last, 

Interest Rates and Stock Prices— sort. As a last resort, refusal to tide 
Monthly analysis of money market money market over a seasonal pinch woul 
cnEO ‘be appropriate, but only as a last resort. 

Business Statistics— _ y The crisis over, trading in stocks simme 
Production, consumption, invento- down somewhat, and at the middle of Apm 
iy Oia i A Eee aN tCiS, the outlook for the financial future was @ 

Index of Current Security cidedly mixed. London has shown some iff 

a ai provement since the bank rate was raised, bil 

; “The. a a ” fetes ve. the restoration of the gold reserve is proving 

1e only three-year price range pub- : : ail 
lished in any periodical. to be a slow, painful task. Only a ao 
months and the seasonal pressure on the pouit 
sterling will begin, and with it further 
losses, unless a decline in American sec 
prices or a slackening in American businem 
activity, or both, brings relaxation to the New 
York money market. 





Over the Counter Prices— 
A tabulation of bid and asked prices 
of unlisted securities. 
Quarterly Numbers— 
Giving complete and authoritative 
surveys and forecasts. 
Annual Review and Business Fore- FOREIGN DiIscOUNT RATES 
cast—_ : Other countries are feeling the effects 
Published the second weck in our speculative maelstrom. On March 
January of each year. the Bank of Italy, which on Jan. 6 was 
to reduce its discount rate to 6 per cent, Wm 
} he ANN ALIST forced to raise it back to 7 per cent 4 
putes come -Ditias March 23 the Bank of the Netherlands raises 
shed every Friday ; z 
by The New York Times Company, its rate from 4% to 5% per cent. 3 
Times Square, New York The German exchange rate has been we s 
Yearly subscription in United States and even following gold shipments to this cot 
?ossessions, including Quarterly Sur- 4 . " 
160. Annual Number, $7.00: Canada, try, and the Reichsbank has — - 
-50; Foreign countries, $8.00 includ- i * o.. * chan 
ier puckaae, further inroads on its foreign ex i 7 
serve to prevent greater loss to its 8 
serve. q 
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Christian Missions in China 


By E. T. WILLIAMS 


PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA; FORMERLY CHIgp 
OF FAR E|ASTERN DIVISION, STATE DEPARTMENT 


Christian Missions in China through 

thirteen centuries and is beyond question 
the most authoritative and satisfactory account 
in the English language of this great enter- 
prise. Professor Latourette in 1910 was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Yale-in-China, an institu- 
tion established at Changsha in Hunan in 1902 
by the Yale Foreign Missionary Society. Ill 
health compelled him to return to the United 
States in 1912. Here he took up educational 
work and in 1921 he became Professor of Mis- 
sions and Oriental History at Yale. The work 
itself gives evidence of the very painstaking ef- 
forts of the author to consult original sources. 
The footnotes enable the reader, if he so de- 
sires, to verify every important statement in 
the text. Professor Latourette tells us in his 
preface of his desire to treat the work of all 
branches of the Church with perfect impar- 
tiality. Although he is a Protestant, his read- 
ers must admit that he has succeeded ad- 
mirably in preserving this unbiased attitude, 
whether writing of Nestorians, of Roman 
Catholics or of the Russian Orthodox, 

It is true, as he says (Page 3) that whoever 
“would understand the China of 1928 and of 
the preceding hundred years must not only 
be familiar with the history of domestic poli- 
tics, of intellectual movement and of diplo- 
matic and commercial contacts with the West 
but must also know and appraise the mis- 
sionary and his activities.” In his summary 
and conclusion the author apportions very 
justly the responsibility of the various groups 
representative of Western civilization for the 
revolution that has taken place in China. The 
emphasis placed by the missionary upon the 
worth and accountability of each individual 
has tended to break down the solidarity of the 
family and clan, and, taken with the instruc- 
tion given in the mission schools, has done 
much to further the cause of democracy. 


‘To VOLUME* COVERS the history of 





*A History of Christian Missions ‘in China. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor of Mis. 
sions and Oriental History in Yale University. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. $5. 


But missionary work has gone on in China 
for much more than a century. The earliest 
Christian missionaries of whom we have any 
reports were the Nestorians (Page 53), who 
arrived at the Chinese capital in A. D, 635, 
Although they received the protection of the 
Chinese Government and met with consider- 
able success, by A. D. 987 the Nestorian 
Church seems to have entirely disappeared 
from China Proper as an organized society. 
Professor Latourette suggests a number of 
reasons for this (Page 58); among them was 
the fact that Nestorian Christianity was pri- 
marily the religion of a foreign community 
residing in China. More important, probably, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, was the dis- 
turbed condition of North China, where, for 
more than three centuries after the fall of the 
T’ang Dynasty, there was almost continuous 
war, especially the strife between the Chinese 
and the Tartar and Turkish tribes. The coun- 
try was repeatedly ravaged; multitudes were 
massacred, thousands carried away captive 
and during the tenth century great numbers 
voluntarily migrated to the territories of the 
Khitans or Cathayans (modern Manchuria), 
where there was more orderly government 
just as today thousands are leaving Chihli and 
Shantung for the same region and for a Silt: | 
ilar reason. Nestorianism probably existed 
in Cathay before the migration mentioned, 
but at any rate it obtained a strong foothold 
there. 

After the establishment of the Mongol 
Empire in the thirteenth century the trade 
routes across Asia were once more opened and 
intercourse with the West was resumed. This 
led to the re-introduction of Nestorianism 
into China. Churches were built in Yang 
chow, Chinkiang, Hangchow and _ elsewhere 
(Page 64). At the close of the same century 
John of Montecorvino reached Cambalue (Page 
69) as the first missionary of the Romap 
Catholic Church. Very sympathetic treatmen! 
is given to the wonderfully successful wor 
of this great man. But, with the overthros 
of the Mongols, Christianity again disaP 
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peared from China and missionary activity 
ceased, until renewed by the Jesuits near the 
close of the sixteenth century (Page 91). The 
influence exerted by Ricci and his coadjutors 
at the court of K’anghsi is well known, as is 
also the history of the controversy between 
the Jesuits and other Catholic orders over the 
term for “God” and the toleration of ancestor 
worship. The Pope decided against the Jes- 
uits, who desired to employ as the term for 
“God” that which the Chinese themselves used, 
and who would have allowed Chinese Chris- 
tians to worship their ancestors. 

The reviewer remembers well that on his 
arrival in China in 1887 these controversies 
were still engaging the attention of Protestant 
missionaries and that at the conference of 
1890 one missionary, who would have sought 
an accommodation with the Chinese custom of 
ancestor worship, was severely frowned upon. 
It is interesting, therefore, to read (Page 809) 
that memorial services in honor of the dead 
are now allowed by some Protestant churches, 
especially at the time of the Ch’ing Ming fes- 
tival, which is observed in the Spring by non- 
Christians as the time for worship at the 
graves. Such questions as these of terms and 
the observance of Chinese customs were 
scarcely noticed at the Centennial Conference 
of Protestant Missions held in 1907 (Page 
797). Industrial and economic conditions 


were regarded as of more importance. 
The observance of the centenary of Protes- 


tant missions in China in 1907 indicated a 
general acceptance of the arrival of Robert 
Morrison, in 1807, as the real beginning of 
Protestant work there, but Professor Latour- 
ette does not forget the work of the Dutch 
Protestants in Formosa in the seventeenth 
century, nor that of Carey, Marshman and 
Lassar, who, although stationed at Seram- 
pore, began the first translation of the Bible 
into Chinese in 1806 (Page 209). 

The Russians began mission work on the 
border of Mongolia in 1817, and the Bible was 
translated into Mongolian, but in 1841 the 
tussian Government stopped the work (Page 
216). The Russians, however, have had a 
mission in Peking since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but it was not until after 1900 that much 
attention was given to propaganda, 

The author in a very interesting manner 
points out (Pages 826-830) the differences of 
methods employed by Roman Catholics and 
Protestants.» Among other differences he 
notes that, while Roman Catholics did very 
little public preaching for the benefit of non- 
Christians and usually made their approach 
to them through Chinese assistants, the Prot- 
estants itinerated in all directions, circulated 
tracts and portions of the Scriptures, and 
preached on the streets or in halls opened for 
the especial purpose of reaching the non- 


Christians. The Roman Catholics, moreoy: 
were disposed to segregate the Christians a 
establish Christian communities. Their scho 


and hospitals were maintained chiefly for th. 


own people, The Protestants made no atten, 
to separate the Christians from their py, 
Christian neighbors, and _ their institutig: 
whether schools, hospitals or orphanages, wo, 
maintained for all, regardless of creed. Pros 
estants, too, more than Roman Catholics, jy 
augurated a great many movements for s9¢i; 
reform. 

It was to be expected, of course, that th 
various denominations of Protestants engaged 
in mission work would carry into the forcig 
field the differences that marked them ; 
home. In most cases these differences moy 
nothing to the Chinese convert. The younger 
missionaries, too, care little for denomination; 
peculiarities. It has resulted, therefore, uni 
pressure of Chinese Christians and of the | 
eral minded among the missionaries, that ; 
strong movement for cooperation has take 
place (Page 800). “A provisional General A: 
sembly met in Shanghai in 1922. * * * § 
Jan. 1, 1927, sixteen denominational grow 
had attached themselves to the new body.” 4 
number, however, still regard their distinctiy 
polity or ritual or creed as of more impo 
tance than union. “Closely associated wit! 
progress toward cooperation and union wa 
the movement to make the Church more near] 
Chinese” (Page 801). Numbers of churche: 
have become to a great extent self-supporting 
The Nationalist movement in some region 
hastened the assumption of control by the Chi: 
nese, since the missionaries were compellei 
to leave their stations. In some instances for 
eign teachers and physicians were driven 0! 
by students and the institutions taken ove 
by the natives. The author recognizes the 
influence of Russian communism in ti 
anti-Christian movement, but in the opini 
of the reviewer it was even greater than 
acknowledged. Although the first outbreai 
of this recent movement was in 1922 (Pag 
695), the work of the Communists began # 
early as 1919, when they established the firs 
Communist cells in China. A Communist pat") 
was organized in 1921. Dr. Sun’s acceptane 
of Russian financial and military assistant: 
required him to receive also the Soviet’s poli 
ical advisers, and these not only organize’ 
labor and peasants’ unions but filled the met 
bers of these unions with anti-Christian sent 
ment. It was the Russian contingent that wa 
chiefly responsible for the attack upon m» 
sionaries at Nanking in March, 1927. _ 

The author closes his narrative with the 
events of 1926, when most of the missionarie 
were compelled to withdraw from China. Out 
of some 8,000 Protestant missionaries }° 


more than 500 were left in the interior of * 
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Is there anything scientific 
pout this business of Life and 
Living? 

The history of man’s life in 
tis world is a history of Phil- 
“Bosphy, evolved as a result of 

tis centuries-old longing to know 
the reason for existence. 

What has man discovered 
out Life in all these years? 
What do YOU know about 
your place in Nature’s Grand 
Scheme? 

Whether or not you possess 
dsolute knowledge of the rea- 
on for your existence here and 
the end toward which you, as 
an Individual, are progressing, 
you will be vitally interested in 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 


What is meant by “Philosophy’’? 
Philosophy results from conclusions 
drawn from certain definite, SCIEN- 
TIFIC FACTS of Nature, deter- 


mined in a search for knowledge of 
Truth, 


_ By “scientific” is meant EXACT 
knowledge of the facts, or phenomena, 
of Nature, classified and systematized. 


_ There ate many branches of 
scence taught the world over. There 
isthe science of mathematics, chem- 
isty, physics, finance, production, or- 
ginization and distribution. But the 
SCIENCE OF LIVING is not 
taught in any school or college so far 
é known, And the Business and 
Science of Living is the most impor- 
tant instruction every Individual In- 
teligence can receive, 
You know the physical world 
through your five Senses; yet in ac- 
cordance with the degree of develop- 
ment of those senses each person 
Knows the world in a different way. 
hed lind man with keen sense of 
oo the world as sound, 
sight, Sab the wenid oe a 
orld as something 


entirs i . 
1. ely different, for to him sound 
'@5 No existence, 


The physical world, then, is a 
world of TRUTH continually con- 
flicting with a world of “appearance.” 

There IS a True and Scientific 
basis for your existence here and 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDI- 
VIDUAL LIFE shows you exactly 
what it is and the True facts about 
it is distinguished from the seeming 
facts. 

It is essential that you know 
WHAT YOU ARE, why you are 
here and where you are going if it is 
your intention to acquire positive 
Self-Development and Self-Unfold- 
ment. Unless you know what you 
possess, what tools you can use and 
HOW TO USE THEM; unless 
you know your True relationship to 
Nature and Nature’s Laws; you can 
not properly and intelligently decide 
upon any particular course of action 
in the Scientific Business of Living. 

What you really KNOW depends 
on your personal experience. “That 
which is outside the range of our 
personal experience is not definitely 
and positively known to us. Personal 
experience is the only absolute and 
infallible test of what we know.” 

To enable you to know this Truth, 
The Great School of Natural Science 
has formulated a DEFINITE 
SYSTEM known as THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF INDIVIDUAL 
LIFE which gives you a Scientific 
Formulary founded on Morality, 
Constructive in Nature and Evolu- 
tionary in Character. Its purpose is 
to enable you to develop Construc- 
tive Individuality resulting in Mastery 
of Nature’s Laws. 

This Philosophy is neither new nor 
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theoretical. It has existed in definite 
records for thousands of years during 
which time it has been abundantly 
tested and proven correct by personal 
experiences of many Individuals. It 
is Scientific because it will ALWAYS 
produce the SAME results regardless 
of the Individual using it or the 
number of times it is repeated. Any 
Individual who will comply with its 
terms may prove its Scientific value. 

These Scientific FACTS about 
Life and the Business of Living are 
fully set forth in a series of una- 
bridged volumes prepared for The 


Great School of ‘Natural Science: 
They are: 

HARMONICS OF EVOLUTION. 
The Struggle for Happiness and 
Individual Completion through the 
Principle of Polarity. 

THE GREAT PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CRIME. The Destructive Principle 
of Nature in Individual Life. 


THE GREAT WORK. The Con- 
structive Principle of Nature in 
Individual Life. 

THE GREAT KNOWN. Scientific 
Facts about your place in Nature’s 
Scheme and your future. 

THE GREAT MESSAGE. Where 
the Masters received their knowl- 
edge in the past and where YOU 
can get it NOW. 

SELF-UNFOLDMENT. _ Definite, 
workable Principles of Nature’s 
Laws and how to apply them in 
your daily life. 

WHO ANSWERS? A brochure on 
When to ask for Help; How to 
ask for Help; and Who will 
Answer. 

Read these volumes now and check 

up what you KNOW about Life 
and the use of Nature’s Laws with 


the Scientific Formula of 


THE GREAT SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
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ALFRED ZIMMERN’S writings on Inter- 
national Affairs and Relations are being read 
by an ever-increasing audience of those people 
who wish to be internationally minded. Tis 
new book 


AMERICA 


and 


EUROPE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 


appears ata most appropriate moment when 
the eyes of the world are centered on Geneva 
and Paris, Disarmament and Debt. 
Among the subjects discussed in this volume 
are: America and Europe, Nationalism and 
Internationalism, Politics as an Idealistic 
Career, Prospects of Democracy, etc. 

Price $3.00 
Mr. Zimmern’s previous book LEARNING 
AND LEADERSHIP ($2.00) was acclaimed 
as “one of the most brilliant pieces of con- 


structive thinking of modern times.’’— 
(Christian Science Monitor.) 
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A fascinating biography of the 
statesman and the man and a vivid 
picture of Germany today. A 
notable chronicle of a_ brilliant 
personality and a revelation of be- 
hind the scenes in world politics. 
“Interesting and important. It 
deals with a living man who af- 
fects the issues of our own time.” 
New York World. Illustrated $3.00. 
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| country (Page 820). Matters have Conside se 
ably improved since that date, but the at oe 
Christian sentiment is still quite strong, a sit 
fact, it is anti-religious rather than anti-Chr; : foe 
tian. Attempts have been made by the Ps i“ ch 
tional authorities to suppress religious tea ~ 
ing in foreign-owned schools by refusing thes sen 
registration, and in the public schools of Chi a I 
it is forbidden to teach even the Confuyis ind hi 







































classics, lest superstition be encouraged, Thi Inde 
would seem to be an attack upon the wr a 
foundations of Chinese civilization. No doy}: a 
there will be a reaction from such extren = 
radicalism. mp ect 
squart 

accor 

the ¢¢ 

munit 
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merican Rights in the} w« 

cut 2 

Panama Canal \ 3 

Pacif 

Amel 

By P.W. WILSON una) 

ForMER MEMBER OF THE BritIsH House »} 
COMMONS right 

their 

T A MOMENT when the English-speaking Ta 

A world is revising its traditional idea oi — ™** 
what is meant by the control of the celle 
ocean, whether in peace or war, it is certainly > “™ 
fortunate that the problem, in all its mainasf “2 
pects, should have been brought within thi clair 
clear, concise and comprehensive review. 10 Nice 
the preparation of this volume* Hugh Gordo: wit 
Miller has devoted years of thought and study, Uni 
yet he has retained a definite objective an wit 
knows precisely at what goal he is aiming othe 
In a sentence, he has applied to the maritim “ 
situation those principles of equity in whic! I 
he has been versed as a lawyer. ou 
A citizen of the United States and a dis pe 
ciple of Theodore Roosevelt, he has no doubt: - 
over the growing influence of his country 7 
He is adamant in upholding the Monroe Doc: : 
trine and considers it to be, in effect, an cle: 3 
ment in international law. His insistence ¢ : : 
the freedom of the seas is explicit, nor doe ” 
he consider that any apology need be mati hes 
for the predominance of the United State pa 
in the Caribbean. On the contrary, he Pa 
minds us of the fact, sometimes overlooket x 
that the intervention by President McKinley ot 
which led to the war with Spain was due no! the 
alone to the sinking of the Maine, but to 4 ih 
continuing and much more expensive disaste!, tin 
that is, the chronic prevalence of yellow fever, . 
in which epidemic, spreading northward, = 
IS Te St 

*The Isthmian Highway. By Hugh Gordon ) 
Miller, with forewords by Don Miguel Cruchagé in 
and James M. Beck. New York: Macmillan. 9 
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vores of thousands of American citizens over 
teal period of years had lost their lives. 
' was fever as well as finance that wrecked 
the construction of the Panama Canal by the 
French, and in the fight against fever, carried 
on with such heroism by Walter Read and his 
associates, Mr. Miller is much more interested 
than he is in the exploits of Admiral Dewey 
and his battleships. _ wand 

Indeed, Mr. Miller is not one who criticizes 
president Roosevelt’s manner of acquiring the 
route through Panama. Brushing aside the 
technicalities, he bases himself, fairly and 
quarelY, on the doctrine of “eminent domain, 
ycording to which land may be acquired by 
the community for the necessities of the com- 
munity. Tracing the story of what he calls 
“the isthmian highway” over a period of four 
hundred years, he concludes that the right to 
cut a channel—indeed, as many channels as 
may be needed—between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific is inherent in the geography of the 
Americas. If Colombia and Nicaragua are 
unable to execute the work, and guard it when 
executed, they forfeit by that impotence their 
right to object to another nation making good 
their default. 

To the radical such a contention sounds like 
mere imperialism. But it is the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Mr, Miller’s handling of the prob- 
lem that he is able at every point to associate 
an appropriate duty with the right which he 
caims. Just as he denies that Colombia and 
Nicaragua had a right to do what they liked 
with their own isthmus, so he denies that the 
United States has a right to do what it likes 
with “its own ditch.” In one case as in the 
other, the ownership is not absolute but con- 
ditional, 

It is here that we approach what may be 
called the central thesis of Mr. Miller’s gos- 
pel. He is no idealist. He recognizes the 
material actualities of commerce. But he 
elevates the possession which is nine points 
of the law into a tenth point that includes the 
rest. Any nation, so he insists, which holds 


the Panama Canal must be a trustee for the | 


rest of the world. 

As a lawyer, he appeals to precedent. We 
have in these pages a clear account, fully 
‘ocumented, of the Clayton-Bulwer, Hay- 
Pauncefote and other treaties which have de- 
lermined the diplomatic title of the United 
States in the Caribbean. But it is not on 
these instruments alone that the contention of 
Mr. Miller depends. He holds that the trea- 
ties, usually concluded with Great Britain, 
vere no more than the expression of what 
must always be the obligation of the United 
“tates as trustee to all mercantile countries. 

_ The reasoning leads Mr. Miller inevitably 
into an enthusiastie support of equal tolls, 
‘S secured by President Wilson, a subject on 


EWARE of shabby speech and @ 
writing! “Bad grammar’ is as 
great a personal handicap as soiled linen 
or unshined shoes. It gives an impres- 
sion of carelessness or ignorance that 
hurts you in your relations with the 
people that count most in your business 
and social life. You need no longer be 
confused by puzzling points of word 
usage. A new kind of grammar has been 
prepared that will give you just the help 

you need 


(College 


by Mason Long, Associate Professor of 

English Literature, Pennsylvania State 
College. This is not the collection of dry 
rules of your school days, but a live, in- 
teresting, simple explanation that will 
quickly clear up your English troubles. 
Here in a single handy volume is a com- 
plete guide to the modern correct use of 
English, a solution to every problem of 
word usage that puzzles or confuses you. 
And every point is illustrated by specific 
examples that show clearly how to apply 
it in your everyday talking and writing. 


Sent Free for 5 Days’ 
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The coupon below will bring the book on 
approval for five days’ examination. Send 
it now—the book will come by return post. 
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are included in the Mer- | 
riam WEBSTER, such as 
Babbittry, eugenism, 


sideslip, 


hokum, 


etc. New names and 
places are listed such 
as Hoover, Musso- 
lini, Hejaz, Latvia, 


etc. 


Constantly improved 
and kept up to date. 
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Get the Best 
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New International—FREE if you 
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which some years ago he wrote a previo; 
and less ambitious book. To Mr. Miller » 


Dn 
equality of tolls, adjusted by strict accoyy, 


ancy of the canal enterprise, is a principl 


applicable to all waterways and even 1,4). " 


roads, a principle essential to transport ¢ 
every kind. 

It is along this path that Mr. Milley ap. 
proaches the Anglo-American position, 1 
Great Britain he is friendly, but he realize 
that mere compliment is no solution of th 
alleged rivalry between the two sovereign 
ties. For instance, he gives to Canning the 
full credit for suggesting what developed ints 
the Monroe Doctrine, and, incidentally, print; 
the doctrine in Monroe’s handwriting, which 
is useful. But he makes it quite clear that 
if the United States proclaimed the doctrine 
on her own sole authority, the reason was 
England’s reactionary hesitation in recogniz. 
ing the independence of the Latin-America 
republics. 

Mr. Miller is thus no partisan. What he 
urges is that Great Britain with the Sua 
Canal, like the United States with the Pane 
ma Canal, is a trustee or mandatory; that the 
two powers are sharing what is inevitably a 
common responsibility to the world as a whole 
and that, whether they like one another or 
not, they cannot discharge that responsibility 
except as partners in a common task. In fate 
of these immense opportunities, he holds it 
to be unthinkable that London and Washing- 
ton will fail to arrive at an understanding 
of what is to be the use of blockade in the 
event of a future war, if such a calamity has 
now to be contemplated. 

Mexico and oil, Nicaragua and her elec- 
tions, Haiti and her debts, naturally enter 
into these pages, and opinions will differ on 
the question whether Mr, Miller, even with 
his numerous quotations from Presidents and 
Secretaries of State, has always adjusted the 
initiative of the United States to his thesis 
that all nations are equal. 


Brief Book Reviews 


By Harry L. 
Mead & (0, 


COMBING THE CARIBBEES. 
Foster. New York: Dodd, 
1929. $3. 


“A simple narrative of travel,’ the outhe 
calls this charming book, in which he recounts 
the story of his ramblings through the = 
Indies, chiefly Haiti. The book is an —_— 
antidote for, as well as complement to, the 
brook’s book, The Magic Island; the style, : 
point of view, the facts are in all ways 4! 2 
ent from Seabrook’s, although one or ig 
the anecdotes are the same. There 1S a oism 
volume only passing references to vo0 epee 
in Haiti, and in its place considerable discuss 
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¢ the problems of white occupation, govern- 
vont, sanitation and administrative matters. 
Prt reat vital message to deliver,’’ 


ye no g& : 
Spt Be concludes. ‘‘In looking back I find 
ni 


bat I think most keenly of the various systems 
bf government. 
and Martinique, 
ship with 
1812 d - 
Sele if not the respect, of the natives. 
The English, 
solute rulers, who hold themselves completely 


The French, in Guadeloupe 
chum on terms of comrade- 
their black protégés. They leave the 
dirty and insanitary, yet command the 


in Barbados and Trinidad, are 


jloof from those they rule. They are frankly 
ond honestly so imperialistic that no one ques- 
ons their authority. The Americans try to 
¢eer a middle course and make an utter failure 
if it. Their protégés in every case are an 
sien folk, whose speech, whose thought, whose 
mode of life, are different from our own. In 
their adoption by Uncle Sam they have never 
pen consulted. And no one, however improvi- 
jent he may know himself to be, quite likes 
the self-constituted big brother who takes 
harge of his bank account. Our hypocrisy 
never fools them.”’ 


BUROPE—A History of Ten Years. By Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1928. $2.50. 

It is undoubtedly essential for the average 

student of world affairs that every decade or 

30 a brief book be written summing up the 

events of the past ten years; and it is undoubt- 

edly essential and even valuable that this book 
be written as simply as possible. This book 

Mr. Buell has provided us with, in a very brief, 

avery simple and a very concise form. His 

first chapter, which serves as an introduction 
tothe study of post-war affairs, isa summary in 
seventeen pages, of the ultimate and immediate 
causes of the World War and of the history of 
the World War itself. The book then goes on 
chronologically to discuss the peace settlement 
of Versailles, the debts problem and the Dawes 
plan, which is explained in clear fashion. Lo- 
carno is the subject of a chapter devoted to 
purely international affairs. The author then 
goes On to discuss the internal affairs. of 

France, England, Germany, Poland and the 

Palkans. The concluding chapter is entitled, 

“Prospects for Peace,’’ which according to Mr. 

Buell, would be more favorable if the Allies put 

ss emphasis on adhering to the terms of the 

Versailles Treaty, but which, on the other 

and, are markedly improving under the be- 

neficent effect, spiritual if not material, of the 

Kellogg Peace Treaty. 


THE CURIOUS LOTTERY. By Walter Du- 
oot New York: Coward-McCann, 1929. 
94.0U, 

Ps ls a book of exceptional interest from 

- pen of the correspondent of The New York 

— in Moscow. It deals with the process of 

lustice In Soviet Russia, telling the story of 

wats trials, including that arising from the 
cee in the Don coal regions—the famous 

a affair. In several of the cases Mr. Du- 

went emphasizes the fact that adverse verdicts 

dniont not because of guilt but because the 
superstiti had shown himself to be deplorably 
dered oe In the case of a man who mur- 
might he wife and later confessed so that she 
ing the yi fitting burial, the court in render- 

Nhe ceclsion made the following statement: 

under et has held a position of trust 

duty to € Soviet Government, where it was his 
lutionary lig an example of new and free revo- 

' ist te to the backward peasant masses. 

rust he has been false, showing proof 
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A LIBERAL 


EDUCATION 


IN ONE VOLUME 


HERE is a great opportunity to round out your 

education. At amazingly smau cost! A tremen- 
dous book has been written which contains every 
fact that a cultured man is expected to know. 
Written in narrative form, so that it reads like a 
thrilling novel. 


Authorities of the highest standing and leading Ameri- 
can newspapers praise and endorse The Outline of Man’s 
Knowledge, by Clement Wood. Zona Gale says: “I 
welcome this book as a key to unlock the world to itself.” 
The Boston Transcript declares: ‘‘Will do much in the 
way of humanizing knowledge.’ The Pittsburgh Sun- 
lelegraph says: ‘“‘A university in itself.’’ 
Here is the whole magnificent romance 
that human beings have done and learned and thought 
since the first man walked upon the earth five million 
years ago. From the caveman to Lindbergh; from the 
Tower of Babel to the New York skyscraper; from the 
Psalms of David to the Rhapsody in Blue; from the 
discovery of fire to the discovery of a million stars— 
every important fact of human achievement is told in 
all its thrilling wonder in this superb volume. 


SEND NO MONEY—READ IT 7 DAYS FREE 


You have to glance through this amazing book, read 
parts of it, to appreciate its absorbing interest, to real- 
ize how very much it can do for you. So that,.you can 
see it for yourself, we will send it to you for 7 days’ 
free examination. Simply send the coupon. Enjoy the 
book 7 days Then decide for yourself. You risk noth- 
ing. Fill out the coupon now. LEWIS COPELAND 
CoO., Inc., Dept. 528, 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 528, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


of everything 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, 
by Clement Wood. Within 7 days I will either return the book 
or remit $1.50 as first payment, and then $2.00 per month for 
two months, a total of $5.50 (Ten per cent discount for cash 
with order. Same return privilege.) 

WANG 66 cb cec he ebdesincscdes deccsececceeseecesieasesiecee eccce 
ROME. hin cei ccdbvecceaeweiieececccuidgrccdewededuneeuas Coccce ese 
CU nce. ccecdecdesddestdnsscceens TAGs i ccdcanccinevsncées ease 
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$1260 to 
$3300 Year 


Men—Women 


Steady Work 
Paid 
Vacations 


Franklin Institute 

Dept. T7316, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me, entirely free 
of charge, 32-page book 
¢ with: (1) A full descrip- 
tion of the position checked 
. a below. (2) & Net. of -U.. 8; 
Education Oo” Government jobs open to men 

Usually x and women 18 up. 

Sufficient oO Railway Postal Clerk. . . ($1900 to $2700) 
~ Postoffice Clerk ($1700 to $2300) 
City Mail Carrier ($1700 to $2100) 
Rural Mail Carrier ($2100 to $3300) 
General Office Clerk ($1260 to $2100) 


Prohibition Agent-Investigator ($2300 to $3400) 


COCO O Eee E HEE EE eeee 


é 
Common ¢ 


Mail 4 
Coupon ak 
today—, 
SURE ¢ 


Name 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


to infriate, persevere, achieve; carry on though life 
your education; earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


The University of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement to show desire and mail 
to 337 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Camera or Projector . 


FREE BOOK explains opportunities 
in Motion Picture, Portrait, News or 
Commercial Photography, also Motion 
Picture Projection. Write at once. 
New York Institute of Photography 
10 W. 33rd St., New York, Dept. 116 


FREE—Book on Mind Training 


An instructive book which explains an amazing 
system of mind training already used by more 
than 600,000 people. 

Secure your copy of the book which will show 
you how and why Pelmanism is the only system 
of teaching for developing all the mental powers 
at the same time. Write TODAY to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
71 West 45th St. Dept. 706. N. ¥. C. 





of a degrading and obsolete superstition n 
Court holds that his final unseemly action 

aggerates the gravity of his crime.’ So » 
Danchenko got eight years in prison not 
cause he killed his wife, but for trying to oe 
her restless spirit sleep.’’ In the conclufid pt 
pages of the book Mr. Duranty sums UD th 

fundamental differences between Western aj 

Soviet law: ‘‘The difference between Soy, 

Jurisprudence and Western Law appears 

each of these cases, from the great Shakhy 

treason trial to the petty squabble of the young P 
soldier and the priest. In the West, the basi 

purpose-.of Law is the protection of person am” 
property. In Russia it is the protection of #, 
State. Western law safeguards the individy 
Russia law the community. * * * Accordis 
to Soviet Law it is the social factor that py 
dominates. In the preamble to the Soviet legal 
code there is a significant phrase: ‘In case of 
doubt the decision shall be determined by th 
revolutionary conscience of the judges.’ Orig. 
nally, perhaps, this was meant to imply thy 
the ignorant and humble should be protect 
against the strong and wise. In practice ; 
now makes the interest of the community tly 
ultimate criterion. The State is everythin 
the individual nothing.’’ * 


EHUGENE O’NEILL: THE MAN AND His 
PLAYS. By Barrett H. Clark. New York 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 


This is a considerably revised and extended 
version of Mr. Clark’s earlier book on Eugen 
O’Neill and as such is a highly valuable con- 
tribution to the cultural history of contempc 
rary America. It is, of course, far too soon 
to attempt an estimate of Mr. O’Neill’s position 
as a dramatist, but there is no doubt that s 
far he is the one outstanding American write 
who has used the drama as his vehicle of e:- 
pression. As is to be expected from an author 
ity of Mr. Clark’s eminence, this volume pos 
sesses all the utilitarian virtues that will sat- 
isfy the seeker after information and at the 
same time it carries weight for its qualities of § 
interpretation and criticism. 


THE SOVIET UNION: Facts, Descriptions 
Statistics. Washington, D. C.: Soviet Union 
Information Bureau, 1929. 288 pages. $1.5) 


This is an official survey in English from the 
standpoint of the Soviet authorities of al 
phases of development in the Soviet Union 
brought up to date to January, 1929. The it: 
troduction states that ‘‘there is every reason 
for confidence that the end of the second det 
ade [of Soviet rule] will see the country we! 
advanced toward a full and comprehensive use 
of its natural resources and a high degree 0 
industrial achievement along advanced techil 
cal lines. A substantial start has already beet 
made.’’ 


JEFFERSON—FRIEND OF FRANCE-M8 
By Meade Minnigerode. New York: G. = 
Putnam’s Sons—The Knickerbocker Press, 
1928. $65. 


It is misleading of the author to entitle the 
biograph ‘‘Jefferson.’’ It would have “" 
more accurate and possibly more enticing 
his readers if his subtitle had led off: sae 
Career of Edmond Charles Genet— to 
Plenipotentiary from the French —— vate 
the United States, as Revealed by His a the 
Papers.’”’ It is remarkable, in lal anes 
actual title, that in the first one hundre Sah 
Jefferson’s name is mentioned exact ty of 
and that only in passing. Thee majo 
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nie school young Americans who learned 
; American history in the seventh and 
nth grades have not been taught to look on 
vat with any feeling of admiration; now Mr. 
snigerode has joined the ranks of those who 
“paring away the veil from the heroes and 
igins of our early American history, and has 
mented the Genet “facts as they were.” The 

s about Edmund Genet, particularly about 

early career in France and for a brief time 
@ pussia, are extremely interesting and en- 
Mentening; one has only to regret that the 
thor has so determinedly interpreted these 
“gs in a favorable light. 


“Recent Lm portant Books 


by JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


‘Avgur’; Eagles, Black and White: The Fight 
forthe Sea. New York: Appleton, 1929. $1.50. 
A defense on historical and economic grounds 
ff the present boundaries of Poland and an 
ryument that a peaceful Europe ——- on 
he acceptance of the status quo by Germany. 
y Viadimir Poliakoff. 


Beret, E. Boyp. While Peter Sleeps. New 
York: Ives Washburn, 1929. $3. 


A devout Catholic, formerly a member of the 
Jesuit Order, in a searching criticism of some 
phases of the policy of his Church. 


DULLES, ELEANOR LANSING. The French Franc, 
1914-1928: The Facts and Their Interpreta- 
tion. New York: Macmillan, 1929. $6.50. 


One of the publications of the Harvard Bureau 

if International Research. An important study 
{inflation and its effect on prices, exchanges, 
production and trade. 


EVANS, Iror LESLIE. The British in Tropical 
Africa: An Historical Outline. New York: 
Macmillan, 1929. $4.50. 


Asummary, in convenient compass, of the 

‘mewhat haphazard manner in which our 
‘pical African Empire came into being.’ 
‘rom the preface). 


“ANK, WaLDO. The Rediscovery of America: 
An Introduction to a Philosophy of Amer- 
can Life. New York: Scribner, 1929. $3. 
aa interpretation and a criticism of American 
; Written in a charming and stimulating 


atyle, 


a. W. J. The Road to Oregon: A Chronicle 
f the Great Emigrant Trail. New York: 
Longmans, 1929, $5. 

A carefully documented history of the West- | 

_ ihigration during the first half of the nine- 


vent century along the Oregon Trail. 

“KETT, J.D. Labor M —— ; 
Appleton, 1929. $5, 9 on New York: 
A a 
man and discussion of modern Amer- 

ace S of personnel work : “r- 

taploye relationships, and employer 


{vePFER, Otrver. Fre 
Appleton, 1999. Sa50. France. New York: 


f 
) 
pi Of a very small number of books in the 


“tglish Jan 
indore nhguage that show a fundamental 
‘rstanding of the French people. wn 








Increase Your Pay 
Within the next few months! 


Are you sacrificing the best years of your 
life to a routine job, in the thought that you 
must stand in line for promotion—that you 
can advance only at the shuffling pace of 
the rank and file? The man who depends 
on length of service for advancement rarely 
gets beyond the information desk. 


Why throw away your future in a low- 
pay job, when you can qualify, in a com- 
paratively few months, for a high-salaried 
position as a business specialist? 


Thousands of men with no better start 
than you have doubled and tripled their 
incomes by home-study business training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. Dur- 
ing a period of only six months, 1,248 
members of LaSalle Extension University 
reported definite salary-increases as a 
result of training under this remarkable 
method. The average increase per man was 
89 per cent. 


If “half as much again” would look good to you 
within the next twelve months, check the training 
that interests you, sign and mail the coupon NOW, 
It will bring you full particulars, together with de- 
tails of our convenient-payment plan; also your 
free copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 
“Get this book,’’ said a prominent Chicago execu- 
tive, ‘‘even if you have to pay five dollars for it.” 
We will send it free. 


Make your start toward that bigger job TODAY. 
——<—= Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —— —— 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 6392-R Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me in- 
formation regarding course indicated below: 


OBusiness Management O Modern Business Corre- 
OModern Salesmanship _ spondence 
OHigher Accountancy OModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management O Personnel Management 
O Railway Station OExpert Bookkeeping 
Management OC. P. A. Coaching 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. OBusiness English 
OCommercial Law OCommercial Spanish 
Olndustrial Management DEffective Speaking 
OFactory Management OStenotypy—Stenography 
OBanking and Finance OTelegraphy 
OCredit and Collection Correspondence 


Present Position 


Address ....... ---------....2-2-cccccwcccccccccescocesscecces 
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HUNGERFORD, Epwarp. The Story of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad 1827-1927. New York: 
Putnam, 1929. 2 vols. $10. 

A centennial history of this great American 
railroad and of its influence on the develop- 
ment of thirteen of our States. 

HutTcHINs, Grace. Labor and Silk. New York: 
International Publishers, 1929. $2. 

A survey of the silk and rayon industry, with 
particular reference to its labor policies. The 
first of a series of similar surveys prepared by 
the Labor Research Association. 


KEENLEYSIDE, HuGH L. Canada and the United 













_SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 


leading publishers. | 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Story 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! 
Dept. 43 Springfield, Mass. 








h Write today for this new book. It tells you how a 
law training will shorten your road to success. It also 
carries a vital andinspiring messagetoevery ambitious 
man! Find out about the opportunities that await the 
law trained man. Find out how you can learn law right 
in your own home. No obligations. Book is absolutely 
Sree. Write Today while low tuition fee is in force. 
American Correspondence School of Law 
3601 MichiganAvenue Dept. {86-A Chicago, Illinois 


Learn lar 
NOS ee 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. Also 

earn while you learn. No experience necessary. New easy method. 

Nothing else like it. Send at once for free book, OPPORTUNI- 

TIES IN MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, and full particulars. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 186-A, 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 

FIVE 


a E 


each; every book complete, up-to- 
date, authentic; 5c apiece postpaid 
to any address in the world; all 
subjects, including Fiction, Jokes, 
History, Science, Psychology, 
Health, Sports, ete. Complete ¢ata- 
log free on request. 











CENTS PER BOOK! Your 


of 1,400 different titles at 5e 





Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, Kansas. 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
y men win high positions ‘and big suc- 
cess in business and public life. Be 
independent. Greater opportunities 
now than ever before. Big corpora- 
wy tions are headed by men witb legal 
y training. Earn 
, $5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train athome 
during spare time. Degree of LL.B. conferred. 
LaSalle students found among practicing attorneys of every 
state. We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume 
I w Librar Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page ‘‘Law 
ide’’ an Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 6392-L Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training institution 


EEE 


Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn easily and quickly in spare 
time. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Low tuition— 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet 
of interesting information. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 186-A, 360! Mich. Av., Chicago 
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States: Some Aspects of the History oj 


Republic and the Dominion. Fae a 
Knopf, 1929. $3.25. ~~ ee 
A history of our relations with our yy 


neighbor and one of our best customer. 
important book for the cultivation at’ 
mutual understanding which js of ‘okt 
importance for the future. are 


KLEIN, JULIUS. Frontiers of T ie ie 
Century, 1929. $2.50. f Trade. New Yo 


A very important discussion of oyr rari 
expanding foreign trade by the recently. 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Commerce. p, 
ident Hoover provides a foreword. a 


Loup, Grover C. Evangelized Ameri r 
York: MacVeagh, 1928. $4 erica. Ni 


A study of the social and religious effect: 
revivals, from the time of Jonathan Riw, 
to that of Aimee MacPherson. | 


MEAKIN, WALTER. The New Industriat Revi! 
tion: A Study for the General Reader 
Rationalization and Post-War Tendencill 
of Capital and Labor. New York: Brel 
tano, 1929. $3. 


The reorganization of German industry ‘@| 
lowing 1925, through trusts and cartels more 
less _ controlled by the government, and ti 
possibility of applying the same method @| 
England. 


MLYNARSKI, FELIKS. Gold and Central Bank 
New York: Macmillan, 1929. $2.00. 




























Discusses the imperfections of the gold ef,| 
change standard and argues that the gold sul} 





ply should be internationally controlled, 


MONTGOMERY, ROBERT HarGrove. The Cooperativ 
Pattern in Cotton. New York: Macnilla 
1929. $2.50. 

The experience of the Texas Farm Bure 

Cotton Association in the cooperative marke 

ing of cotton. 


Mowat, RoBerT BALMAIN. The Life of Lo 
Pauncefote, First Ambassador to the Unite 
States. 

A brilliantly written life of the first Britis 

Ambassador to the United States who serv 

in Washington from 1889 to 1902. 



















Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929. $9} 






























PROBLEMS OF Peace. Third Series. London: & 








ford, 1929. 10s. 6d. 

A third series of papers read before t 

Geneva Institute of International Relatid 

summarizing the work of the League dur 
the preceding year. 


SmirH, ArtHUR D. Howpen. John Jacob Ast 
Landlord of New York. Philadelphia: Lip 
pincott, 1929. $3. 

The romantic story of the founder of one 
the great American fortunes and his contrite 
tion to the winning of the West. 


Ware, NorMan J. The Labor Movement in a 
United States 1860 to 1895. New York: Ap 
pleton. $3. rth 

A continuation of Mr. Ware’s history 0 F 
labor movement, the first volume of which, 

Industrial Worker 1840-1860, appeared in 














































Werner, M. R. Bryan. New York: Harcour 
Brace, 1929. $3.50. , of ty 

A clever and unsympathetic biography % ™ 
“Great Commoner.’’ a 
Rope and Faggot: ’ 


Wuite, WALTER FRANCIS. r i 
Biography of Judge Lynch. New Yor 
Knopf, 1929. $3. 

An investigation of lynching 

States and of the causes for the P 

the crime. 


in the Unité 
ersistence ° 
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Is It Interesting? 


(THIS NUMBER OF CURRENT HISTORY) 


Does It Appeal To You? 


If so, why not take it regularly and 
thereby avoid the necessity of charg- 
ing your memory to buy and carry it? 


* * * 


A feature of the July issue will be an extraordinary 
article by DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN, who ranks with 
President Hoover as one of the great philanthropic 
administrators in history. He gives a circumstantial 
account of three of the most notable humanitarian 
undertakings ever recorded—the repatriation of the 
World War prisoners, the harrowing story of the Rus- 
sian famine, and the ghastly tragedy of the massacres 
of the Armenians—three agonizing chapters of un- 
speakable horror and glorious achievement. 


A second notable feature of July CURRENT 





HISTORY will be a thoughtful analysis by STUART 
CHASE of the effect of the new industrial develop- 
ment, the Age of the Machine, on our civilization— 
provocative, significant and informing. 


* * * 


CURRENT HISTORY presents history in 
the m aking of 55 nations each month. No other 
magazine in any language offers such a variety 
and impressive volume of authentic contem- 
porary happenings. 


Fourteen distinguished American historians 
carefully select and accurately interpret the 
world’s events for each issue. 


SPECIAL OFFER USE THIS COUPON 


CH-6-29 
| CURRENT HISTORY 


5 MONTHS | 229 West 43rd St, New York City: 
| 


Find enclosed One Dollar (or send bill). 
For | Send CURRENT HISTORY Magazine for 5 


| months, beginning with June issue, to 
$ 00 








OUR NEW ENVOY TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Wide World Studio 


CHARLES GATES DAWES 


Appointed United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, to succeed Alanson 
B. Houghton 





